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INTRODUCTION 

322.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Dove  va  l’esegesi  cattolica?”  Civilta  Cattolica  111 
(3,  *60)  449-460. 

The  question  of  literary  forms,  the  general  problem  of  historicity,  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  are  among  the  areas 
of  study  where  Catholic  exegesis  has  been  marked  by  considerable  change 
since  1940.  The  difference  in  outlook  was  encouraged  by  the  encyclicals  Divine 
Afflante  Spiritu  (1943)  and  Humani  Generis  (1950).  How  successful  has 
Catholic  exegesis  been  since  1943  ?  Abuses  of  liberty  and  errors  have  marked 
both  scientific  investigations  and  popularizations.  Scholars  have  accepted  and 
proposed  hypotheses  too  lightly;  popularizers,  impatient  and  over-anxious  for  a 
hearing,  have  published  unfounded  theories.  Generally  speaking,  where  popu¬ 
larization  has  been  most  intensive,  errors  have  been  most  numerous.  Certainly, 
he  who  denies  all  historicity  to  Mt  16  creates  serious  difficulties  about  the 
primacy  of  Peter. — J.  A.  G. 

323.  P.  Bonnard,  “La  tradition  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament, ”  RevHistPhilRel 
40  (1,  *60)  20-30. 

There  are  three  distinguishable  but  unified  levels  which  can  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  study  of  the  mechanism  and  theological  significance  of  tradition  in  the 
NT.  (1)  The  doubly  kerygmatic  character  of  the  apostolic  traditions,  an  aspect 
emphasized  by  the  form-critics,  can  be  seen  in  the  unity  and  plurality  of  the 
traditions:  unity  insofar  as  they  spring  from  the  coherent  base  of  a  well- 
developed  Christology,  plurality  insofar  as  the  various  NT  writings  demonstrate 
a  prodigious  creative  liberty  in  developing  the  kerygma.  (2)  The  doubly 
historical  character  of  the  apostolic  traditions  is  evident  in  their  relation  with 
the  Jewish  tradition  (by  their  constant  reference  to  the  OT  and  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  revelation)  and  in  their  relation  to 
the  fact  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  recent  redemptive  event  of  Christ’s  death  and 
Resurrection. 

(3)  The  doubly  normative  character  of  the  NT  traditions  is  contained  in 
their  foundation  upon  the  apostolate  and  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(a)  What  is  the  extension  of  the  traditions?  Most  authors  presuppose  that  all 
are  contained  in  the  NT.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  in  each  generation  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  internal  principle  of  interpretation.  Complementally, 
recent  studies  show'  the  possibility  of  finding  this  by  literary  analysis  of  the  NT. 

*  This  section  will  also  include  selected  abstracts  from  NT  Festschrijten  and 
congress  volumes.  Complete  bibliographical  information  about  these  volumes  will  be 
listed  at  the  end  of  the  issue. 
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( b )  Who  are  responsible  for  the  traditions?  According  to  1  Cor  15  and  11, 
Paul’s  own  authority  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  traditional  kerygma.  In 
the  Pastorals  tradition  becomes  a  “deposit”  which  must  be  guarded,  not  de¬ 
veloped,  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

( c )  What  is  the  relation  between  the  traditions  and  the  Holy  Spirit?  With 
Cullmann  we  can  say  that  apostolic  tradition  and  the  action  of  the  Spirit  are 
conjoined  in  the  sense  that  this  tradition  is  simultaneously  totally  human  and 
totally  spiritual. — W.  A.  B. 

324.  R.  H.  Bryant,  “Problem  and  Relevance.  Authority  and  the  Bible,” 
Interpretation  14  (4,  ’60)  387-399. 

B  defines  authority,  and  indicates  “in  what  senses  one  may  properly  speak 
of  the  Bible  as  authoritative.”  Authority  has  four  elements:  coercion,  obedience 
by  its  subjects,  worthiness  to  command,  social  experience.  Ultimately,  authority 
is  defined  by  God’s  self-revelation  in  Christ.  This  revelation  is  mediated 
through  the  Church ;  its  “content  cannot  .  .  .  depend  upon  or  be  finally 
determined  by  private  experience.”  The  lines  of  interpretation  are  publicly 
established  by  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  Bible’s  authority  is  conventional — 
based  on  long  acknowledgement  of  its  importance  to  Western  culture;  historical 
— for  the  Bible  declares  the  meaning  of  events  of  ultimate  significance  for  man 
and  is  thus  pre-eminent  in  the  field  of  interpretative  history  (as  distinguished 
from  the  accurate  impartiality  of  scientific  history)  ;  pedagogic — for  the  whole 
Bible  guides  one  to  Christ  by  showing  the  unified  pattern  of  God’s  actions  of 
judgment  and  redemption;  inspired — the  words  used  by  the  biblical  writers  to 
interpret  God’s  revelation  were  given  with  the  revelation  and  are  part  of  it. 
Plenary  inspiration  however  is  untenable.  To  avoid  over-subjectivism  in  find¬ 
ing  the  more  inspired  parts  of  the  Bible  one  should  focus  on  the  Bible’s 
dominant  word-symbols:  God  as  King,  election,  covenant.  Son  of  Man,  Lord. 
Through  these  especially  the  Spirit  reveals  Himself. — P.  M.  Q. 

325.  R.  Bultmann,  “A  Chapter  in  the  Problem  of  Demythologizing,”  New 
Testament  Sidelights  (1960)  1-9. 

Demythologizing  is  a  process  not  of  elimination,  but  of  hermeneutics,  which 
attempts  to  discover  the  deeper  meaning  veiled  within  the  mythological  ele¬ 
ments,  while  abandoning  the  mythological  forms  in  which  the  meaning  is  com¬ 
municated.  The  criterion  by  which  the  mythological  elements  of  the  NT  are 
interpreted  is  not  the  modern  world  view,  for  thus  the  NT  thoughts  would  be 
accommodated  to  modern  thinking.  But  rather,  to  reach  the  changeless  thoughts 
of  the  NT,  it  is  necessary  to  criticize  the  NT  world  view  in  whose  context,  now 
unacceptable,  they  are  expressed.  The  basic  inadequacy  of  mythological  con¬ 
cepts  consists  “in  the  fact  that  in  them  unworldly  powers  and  actions  are 
imagined  as  worldly  powers  and  actions,” — e.g.,  the  divine  being  thought  of  as 
substance  in  the  resurrected  Christ,  or  when  creation  “is  imagined  as  analogous 
to  the  product  of  a  workman.” 
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The  demythologizing  of  these  erroneous  concepts  is  an  “existentialist  in¬ 
terpretation”  because  it  avoids  the  error  of  trying  to  understand  God  in  an 
objectivized  fashion,  for  He  cannot  “be  perceived  by  neutral  observation,”  but 
only  in  “his  working  in  us.  In  other  words:  to  speak  about  God  means  at  the 
same  time  to  speak  about  our  own  existence.”  Summarily:  “God  in  se  can  only 
be  seen  as  the  God  pro  me”  This  existence,  although  of  a  personal  subject,  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  pure  subjectivity.  It  is  rather  the  existence  of  a  man 
not  as  an  isolated  being,  but  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  persons,  history,  powers, 
and  finally,  to  God.  The  criterion  of  such  a  hermeneutic  is,  therefore,  the 
asking  how  I  can  “understand  the  biblical — and  especially  the  mythological — 
sayings  as  existentially  relevant.”  Such  an  existential  interpretation,  precisely 
by  avoiding  any  objectivizing  of  God,  can  never  be  judged  mythological  itself, 
although  later  developments  may  prove  it  inadequate. 

Some  examples  of  interpretation  based  on  this  method  are:  (1)  God’s  trans¬ 
cendence  or  extra-mundane  essence  is  expressed  in  a  spatial  category.  (2)  In 
Christology:  (a)  “We  cannot  speak  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  of  an  objective 
quality  but  only  as  his  decisive  historical  encounter  with  man.”  ( b )  Christ  as 
a  model  to  be  imitated  in  our  conduct  of  life  has  no  importance  as  such  for  our 
faith;  His  value  on  this  level  is  rather  in  instructing  us  to  accept  a  change  in 
our  standard  of  life  (the  paradox  of  the  cross)  as  a  result  of  our  encounter 
with  Him.  ( c )  The  pre-existence  of  the  Word  signifies  “that  a  real  man  can 
speak  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  can  say,  ‘He  who  has  seen  me,  has  seen  the 
Father’.”  ( d )  The  exaltation  of  Christ  is  to  be  understood  not  in  relation  to 
the  substance  of  the  resurrected  Christ,  but  “as  the  Lord  who  is  always  present 
in  his  word.” — C.  H.  P. 

326.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  Devout  Use  of  Holy  Scripture,”  ClerMon  24  (8, 
’60)  286-297. 

Several  of  the  Popes  have  urged  all  to  read  and  meditate  the  sacred  pages 
with  the  purpose  of  deepening  their  love  for  the  word  of  God  and  to  make  it  a 
source  for  a  more  intense  interior  life.  This  supposes  that  first  we  understand 
the  Christocentric,  personal  and  dynamic  aspects  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  a 
contact  with  the  Bible  becomes  really  a  personal  meeting  with  Christ.  Secondly, 
we  must  realize  that  “the  fulness  of  divine  revelation  was  granted  to  us  through 
Christ,  His  Person,  work  and  message”  and  that  these  “are  perpetuated  for 
us  in  the  full  life  of  the  Church,  and  not  through  any  book  alone.”  We  should 
also  learn  to  value  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God,  for  it  is  a  challenge, 
an  offer  made  by  God  who  takes  the  initiative  of  the  colloquy  and  suggests 
the  answer.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  reading  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture  does  not  come  from  the  mind  but  from  the  heart. — R.  B. 

327.  Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  “Traditions  apostoliques  non  ecrites  et  suffisance  de 
l’Lcriture,”  Istina  (3,  ’59)  279-306. 

For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  debate  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and 
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tradition  as  intended  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  following  two  conclusions 
from  documentary  evidence  may  prove  useful.  (1)  Ancient  Christian  writers 
when  speaking  of  tradition  understood  principally  an  explanation  of  the  OT, 
Christological  in  character,  and  an  ecclesiastical  understanding  of  the  core 
mystery  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Scriptures  give  witness. 
When  these  writers  speak  of  apostolic  traditions,  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth, 
they  are  concerned  with  universally  held  liturgical  and  disciplinary  modes  of 
action  whose  source,  even  though  scriptural  witness  may  be  lacking,  seems  to 
be  confused  with  ecclesiastical  life.  The  totality  of  the  faith  is  found  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  read  by  the  Church.  (2)  The  Fathers  and  medieval  theologians  assert 
that  Scripture  contains,  at  least  inchoatively,  the  full  treasury  of  truth  which 
one  must  believe  in  order  to  attain  salvation.  The  Scriptures  are  materially 
complete  but,  as  these  writers  also  assert,  are  only  understood  correctly  in  the 
Church,  whose  tradition  provides  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Scripture,  Church  and 
tradition  are  inseparably  linked. — F.  P.  S. 

328.  R.  E.  Gibson,  “  ‘Onceness’  and  Process.  Revelation  and  Proclamation  in 
the  Christian  Faith,”  Interpretation  14  (4,  ’60)  400-412. 

The  similarity  between  revelation  and  proclamation  complements  their  mutual 
understanding.  “Revelation”  is  the  event  or  process  manifesting  the  Holy  God 
to  some  person  or  group.  “Proclamation”  here  means  the  oral  extension  of 
revelation  and  the  community’s  response  in  faith.  They  both  share  the  quality 
of  “onceness,”  the  personal  experience  in  time  by  their  historical  recipients. 
Both  occur  as  a  singular  event  in  the  changing  process  of  history.  Both  are 
conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  their  recipients.  Both  come  to  a  community 
with  expectations,  and  yet  reshape  those  expectations  and  transform  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  both  address  themselves  to  man’s  reason  and  faith.  Both  require 
the  biblical  story  as  a  record  and  history  of  part  of  the  process  of  God’s 
redemptive  and  transforming  actions.  Both  encounter  the  difficulty  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  contemporary  language.  They  both  raise  numerous  problems  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  problem  of  knowing  and  communicating  truth. 

Meaningful  proclamation  today  must  find  its  content  in  the  Bible,  which  is 
the  charter  of  the  preacher.  Biblical  proclamation  related  to  modern  man  can 
do  much  to  re-establish  the  Christian  community  upon  its  authentic  charter. 
— J.  K.  M. 

329.  G.  Hedley,  “New  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Christian  Layman,”  New 
Testament  Sidelights  (1960)  105-117. 

The  author  advocates  a  more  vigorous  attempt  to  convey  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  NT  to  laymen  by  removing  the  obstacles  of  literalism,  and  by 
making  available  to  them  by  means  of  modern  criticism  the  “great  sweep  of 
Hebrew-Christian  history,  and  the  vital  significance  of  authentic  Christian 
doctrine.”  A  pedagogical  method  for  achieving  this  goal  is  outlined  and 
briefly  exemplified. — C.  H.  P. 
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330.  M.  Kapustin,  “Biblical  Criticism:  A  Traditionalist  View,”  Tradition 
3  (1,  ’60)  25-33. 

The  methods  of  both  higher  and  lower  criticism  are  unacceptable  to  the 
Orthodox  Jew  because  they  consider  the  Torah,  the  prophets  and  the  hagiogra- 
phers  merely  as  the  works  of  certain  individual  personalities,  and  not  as  the 
inspired  products  of  the  ruah  haqqodes.  The  traditional  method,  however,  as 
championed  by  D.  Hoffman  and  B.  Jacob,  affirms  the  unity  and  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  recent  positive  phenomena  are  acceptable  to 
it  only  inasmuch  as  they  support  its  traditional  position. — S.  I.  S. 

331.  G.  \Y.  H.  Lampe,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  The  Evidence  in 
the  New  Testament  for  Early  Creeds,  Catechisms  and  Liturgy,”  Exp 
Times  71  (12,  ’60)  359-363. 

Recent  NT  criticism  claims  that  the  NT  not  only  contains  liturgical,  credal 
and  catechetical  material  but  also  gives  evidence  of  the  concrete  forms  in  which 
this  material  was  expressed  in  the  early  Church.  The  evidence  available  is 
almost  wholly  internal,  and  therefore  caution  must  be  used  in  identifying  these 
forms  in  the  NT  writings.  One  should  be  even  more  wary  of  reading  back 
into  the  NT  the  developed  liturgical  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  With 
these  precautions  in  mind,  L  surveys  the  conclusions  of  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  P. 
Carrington,  E.  G.  Selwyn,  F.  L.  Cross,  M.-E.  Boismard,  O.  Cullmann  and 
many  others  with  regard  to  liturgical  and  catechetical  forms  in  the  Gospels, 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. — G.  W.  M. 

332.  M.  Nicolau,  “Dos  clases  de  decretos  de  la  Comision  Biblica,”  EstBib 
19  (1,  ’60)  97-109. 

Two  recent  official  commentaries  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Subsecretary  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  indicate  that  the  present  attitude  of  this  body 
is  to  distinguish  carefully  between  those  decrees  and  responses  dealing  with 
questions  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  faith  and  morals,  and  those 
dealing  with  such  questions  as  authorship,  origin,  date,  etc.,  which  are  not 
necessarily  so  connected.  The  latter  have  been  maintained  in  the  new 
Enchiridion  Biblicum  (1954)  for  historical  and  apologetic  reasons,  but  are  not 
meant  to  hinder  reasonable  freedom  of  investigation.  This  distinction  raises 
several  theological  questions  which  N  attempts  to  answer  here. — F.  P.  G. 

333.  M.  Novak,  “The  Philosophy  Implicit  in  Biblical  Studies,”  CathBibQuart 
22  (3,  ’60)  306-314. 

Any  argument  in  biblical  studies  carried  beyond  strict  verbal  exegesis  soon 
exposes  root  difficulties  in  philosophic  understanding.  Is  there  a  philosophic 
starting  place  that  offers  a  consistent  illumination  for  all  the  ad  hoc  issues  ? 
Every  aspect  of  Scripture  studies  aims  at  an  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
act  of  understanding  is  a  point  of  unity  for  men  of  all  times  and  cultures.  The 
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drive  to  understand  is  the  starting  point  of  Scripture  studies,  and  their  success 
depends  on  how  well  the  drive  is  satisfied.  The  flexibility  of  a  philosophy 
pivoted  on  understanding  would  safeguard  it  against  rationalism.  Its  whole 
inner  orientation  prevents  it  from  distorting  or  forcing  its  object.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  philosophy  would  clarify  the  preliminaries,  presuppositions  and 
guiding  criteria  of  biblical  studies.  J.  L.  McKenzie  in  The  Two-Edged  Sword 
(1956)  has  taken  a  position  that  would  relate  words  to  understanding  and  to 
reality  in  a  manner  suited  to  transcultural  communication,  but  he  has  not  stated 
a  philosophic  method. — E.  R.  M. 

334.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “A  Response,”  CathBibQuart  22  (3,  ’60)  315-316. 

[Cf.  preceding  abstract.]  Catholic  exegetes  are  in  search  of  a  philosophy,  a 
theory  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Exegesis  must  improve  its  methods  and 
elaborate  a  philosophy  as  it  goes  along.  This  is  a  period  of  advance  in  which 
the  “pivotal  point”  will  appear  to  be  a  shifting  point. — E.  R.  M. 

335.  H.  J.  Richards,  “The  Modern  Approach  to  Scripture,”  ClerRev  45  (10, 
’60)  577-589. 

The  “modern”  approach  to  Scripture  is  really  a  return  to  the  old,  to  using 
every  scientific  means  available  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible.  The 
scientific  approach  must  be  directed  to  bringing  out  the  theological  content  of 
the  books.  The  modern  scholarly  view  of  the  main  sections  of  the  OT  is  as 
follows:  the  Pentateuch  is  a  mosaic  of  four  great  traditions,  dealing  with  the 
same  facts  from  different  viewpoints,  not  therefore  just  a  record  of  Israel’s 
past,  but  a  collection  of  all  that  is  finest  in  Israel’s  traditions;  prophetical 
literature  is  first  a  theological  treatment  of  Israel’s  history,  and  secondly  (in 
the  prophets  proper)  the  constant  proclamation  of  God’s  relationship  with  us; 
the  Wisdom  literature  represents  the  important  development  of  Jewish  thought 
and  piety  in  the  latter  part  of  its  history. — L.  J. 

336.  H.  Sasse,  “Inspiration  and  Inerrancy — Some  Preliminary  Thoughts,” 
RefTheolRev  19  (2,  ’60)  33-48. 

What  does  the  Church  mean  when  it  teaches  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God  because  it  has  been  written  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  If  Holy 
Scripture  can  be  understood  properly  only  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  connection  between  the  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christ  as  the 
content  of  the  Scriptures  corresponds  to  the  NT  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  Scriptures,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  God  the  Son.  The  “law 
of  condescension”  and  the  “law  of  parallels”  can  both  be  invoked  to  explain 
seeming  errors  in  the  Bible.  Like  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  ultimately  a  mystery  of  the  written  word  of  God  in  which 
the  Father  through  the  Holy  Ghost  testifies  to  Christ,  the  God-man. — J.  R.  W. 
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337.  L.  Stefaniak,  “Kierunki  i  postulaty  wspolczesnej  biblistyki  katolickiej 
(Catholica  scientia  biblica,  quae  nunc  est,  quo  tendat  et  quid  postulet),” 
RuchBibLit  13  (3-4,  ’60)  269-286. 

Modern  currents  in  Catholic  biblical  studies  are  reviewed  here  chiefly  in 
the  fields  of  hermeneutics  and  biblical  theology.  S  approaches  the  question  of 
meaning  in  Scripture,  the  value  of  the  typical  sense  and  the  history  and  nature 
of  biblical  theology.  In  regard  to  the  latter  he  makes  three  recommendations. 

(1)  Biblical  theology  must  be  founded  on  historical  and  philological  exegesis 
that  is  independent  of  philosophical  or  theological  influence  on  its  principles. 

(2)  The  results  of  such  exegesis  must  then  be  understood  sub  luniine  fidci. 

(3)  Finally,  a  synthesis  must  be  worked  out  in  which  the  eternal  value  of 
Scripture  can  be  distinguished  from  biblical  elements  connected  with  time, 
circumstances,  civilization  and  culture. 

338.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “Catholic  Biblical  Scholarship  and  College  Theology,” 
The  Thomist  23  (4,  ’60)  533-563. 

A  survey  article  which  treats  (1)  the  historical  background  to  the  Catholic 
revival  of  Scripture  studies,  (2)  the  principal  elements  in  thrs  revival,  and 
(3)  its  practical  effects  upon  college  theology  courses  (with  an  appendix 
evaluating  various  biblical  periodicals  and  bibliographies). 

339.  V.  Taylor,  “Religious  Certainty,”  ExpTimcs  72  (1,  ’60)  15-18;  (2,  ’60) 
49-52. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  religious  certainty:  (1)  absolute,  (2)  moral,  (3) 
belief  in  the  possibility,  even  probability  of  attaining  truth.  The  first  can  be 
established  neither  from  external  (the  Bible  and  the  Church)  nor  internal 
(the  witness  of  the  Spirit)  sanctions;  the  third,  though  widespread,  does  not 
concern  us  as  directly  as  the  second.  Moral  certainty  is  supported  first  by 
reason,  and  then  by  Scripture,  which  is  noted  for  its  amazing  powers  of  as¬ 
surance  and  internal  and  psychological  benefits.  In  contemporary  theology,  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  closely  related  to  the  concept  of  revelation.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Temple  says  the  Bible  is  not  revelation  but  the  record  of  it.  J.  Baillie 
says  the  Bible  is  the  human  and  fallible  witness  of  that  “intercourse  of  mind 
and  event  which  is  of  the  essence  of  revelation.”  L.  Hodgson  insists  that 
revelation  is  in  deeds,  not  words,  and  denies  that  revelation  is  also  contained 
in  the  words  of  Scripture.  This  is  too  radical,  for  some  biblical  passages  (the 
choice  of  which  will  always  be  a  matter  of  dispute)  are  verbally  inspired, 
e.g.,  Isa  53;  Jn  1:14;  3:16;  Rom  5:8;  2  Cor  5:19;  Phil  2:6  f.  Thus  the  Bible, 
though  not  itself  an  inerrant  final  authority,  deserves  recognition  as  a  mighty 
buttress  of  faith. — R.  J.  D. 

340.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “The  Limits  of  Biblical  Criticism,”  ChristToday  5 

(4,  ’60)  141-144. 

The  critical  approach  to  the  Bible  must  reckon  with  the  limitations  arising 
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from  inspiration,  the  state  of  scientific  evidence  and  the  need  of  contributing 
positively  to  understanding  the  Scriptures. 

341.  T.  G.  Thomas,  “Interpreting  the  Bible,”  ExpTimes  71  (11,  ’60)  324-327. 

A  critique  of  that  trend  in  contemporary  Protestantism  which  is  based  upon 
a  fundamentalist  approach  to  the  Bible. 

342.  W.  Vischer,  “La  methode  de  l’exegese  biblique,”  RevTheolPhil  10  (2, 
’60)  109-121. 

Biblical  exegesis  in  its  effort  to  grasp  biblical  meaning  should  proceed  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  scientific  exegesis  of  other  texts  of  antiquity.  (1)  The 
exegete  must  possess  linguistic  mastery.  (2)  He  must  recognize  in  the  biblical 
mentality:  (a)  the  close  linkage  between  spiritual  and  material,  the  grasp  of 
the  universal  in  the  particular;  ( b )  that  words  in  the  Bible  express  living  rela¬ 
tionships;  ( c )  that  there  is  a  twofold  aspect  to  time,  i.e.,  closed  and  open; 
( d )  that  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  the  dialogue  between  God  and  man  through 
which  a  progressive  revelation  appears;  ( e )  that  each  generation  takes  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  elect  people.  (3)  The  exegete’s  textual  analysis  must 
separate  primitive  forms  from  later  additions,  thus  placing  in  proper  focus  the 
biblical  conception  of  history.  (4)  Proper  exegesis  should  reveal  the  true 
relationship  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. — F.  P.  S. 

Texts  and  Versions 

343.  K.  Aland,  “Eine  Bemerkung  zur  gegenwartigen  Arbeit  der  neutesta- 
mentlichen  Textkritik,”  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  315-318. 

Corrective  supplement  to  the  article  of  T.  Schafer  in  BibZeit  4  (1,  ’60)  1-18 
[cf.  §  5-31].  (1)  The  present  state  of  the  MSS:  some  75  NT  papyri  are 
recognized,  the  official  list,  however,  showing  only  72.  The  majuscules  amount 
to  242.  Supplementary  List  VII  is  now  under  preparation.  (2)  Relationship 
of  the  current  text  editions  of  the  NT  to  the  Textus  Receptus:  Souter,  Vogels, 
Bover,  Merk,  Nestle  (in  the  order  in  which  they  differ  more  from  the  Textus 
Receptus).  (3)  Despite  the  many  uncertainties  in  NT  textual  criticism,  the 
attempt  should  not  be  abandoned  in  a  new  critical  edition  to  arrive  at  a  better 
result  than  that  attained  in  the  19th  century*  (4)  The  author  justifies  the 
method  applied  in  the  preparation  of  the  25th  edition  of  Nestle  (cf.  NT  Stud 
6  [2,  ’60]  179-184  [§  4-590]).— J.  A.  S. 

344.  T.  Ayuso  Marazuela,  “La  Biblia  Visigotica  de  San  Isidro  de  Leon,” 
EstBib  19  (1,  ’60)  5-24. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  articles  to  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  Legionense ,  a  thousand-year-old  codex  of  considerable  critical,  artistic, 
paleographic  and  historical  significance.  A  summary  of  the  bibliography  on  the 
codex  is  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  contents,  which  include  both 
OT  and  NT  books. — F.  P.  G. 
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345.  T.  Baarda,  “The  Gospel  Text  in  the  Biography  of  Rabbula,”  VigChrist 
14  (2,  ’60)  102-127. 

If  A.  Voobus  is  correct  (against  F.  C.  Burkitt)  that  Rabbula  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Peshitta  but  used  the  Old  Syriac  text,  then  why  did  the  author  of 
the  5th-century  biography  of  Rabbula  quote  the  Gospels  from  a  version  that 
was  not  current  in  ecclesiastical  circles?  An  examination  of  nineteen  passages 
from  the  biography  shows  that  both  Burkitt  and  Voobus  were  wrong  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  biographer  used  the  Peshitta.  His  text  of  Matthew  and  Luke  was 
less  revised  than  either  the  Old  Syriac  or  the  Peshitta,  while  his  text  of  John 
had  indeed  been  revised  but  was  not  identical  with  the  Peshitta.  These  facts 
seem  to  corroborate  V66bus,  opinion  that  the  Peshitta  did  not  become  official 
until  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  But  the  presence  of  the  somewhat  revised  text 
of  John  (and  the  Lord’s  Prayer)  suggests  that  Rabbula  may  after  all  have 
been  responsible  for  a  partial  revision  of  passages  (particularly  in  John)  that 
figured  in  the  Christological  controversies. — G.  W.  M. 

346.  S.  Bartina,  “Catalogo  de  los  papiros  neotestamentarios,”  CultBib  17 
(173,  ’60)  214-222. 

After  a  brief  introduction  the  list  gives  the  number  assigned  to  each  of  68 
papyri,  their  present  location,  their  designation,  date  of  writing  and  the 
contents. 


347.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,”  TheolT  oday  17  (3,  ’60) 
339-352. 

The  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  was  the  work  of  W.  Whittingham,  C.  Goodman 
and  others.  Distinctive  features  were  Roman  type  (later  abandoned),  num¬ 
bered  verses  and  italics  for  added  words.  It  was  a  quarto  edition  and  had 
explanatory  notes  plus  dictionary.  The  NT  translation  was  checked  by  Beza 
and  Calvin.  “Love”  translated  agape.  The  notes  were  Calvinistic  in  theology. 
The  apocrypha  were  segregated  between  the  Testaments.  Over  150  editions 
appeared.  This  translation  was  used  by  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan;  the  Pilgrims 
brought  it  to  America. — J.  H.  C. 

348.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “When  Did  Scribes  Begin  to  Use  Writing  Desks?” 
Akten  des  XI.  internationalen  byzantinisten-Kongresses  1958  (Munich: 
C.  H.  Beck,  1960)  355-362.  Ten  plates. 

“Evidence  from  various  artistic  media  indicates  that,  except  for  sporadic 
earlier  examples,  it  was  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  that  more  and 
more  scribes  began  to  use  a  table  or  desk.  The  transition,  however,  from  the 
customary  practice  of  holding  the  writing  material  on  one’s  lap  was  neither 
immediate  nor  absolute,  for  in  subsequent  centuries  scribes  continue  to  be 
represented  in  the  traditional  posture.” 
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349.  W.  Barclay,  “Hellenistic  Thought  in  New  Testament  Times.  The 
Cynics:  The  Way  of  Renunciation/’  ExpTimes  71  (12,  ’60)  371-375. 

In  Greek  literature  the  picture  of  the  Cynic  is  partly  that  of  a  saint  whose 
arduous  way  of  life  no  man  dare  undertake  without  the  help  of  God,  and 
partly  that  of  a  shameless  mountebank,  filthy  in  attire,  insolent  in  manner,  and 
shocking  in  the  indecency  of  his  behavior.  The  supreme  aim  of  Cynicism  was 
happiness  which  could  not  exist  without  virtue,  the  result  of  a  will  power 
learned  by  study  and  acquired  by  practice.  The  essential  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  Cynic  was  a  complete  self-sufficiency  which  abandoned  wealth  and  despised 
pleasure,  renounced  civilization,  social  and  political  life.  Renouncing  the 
gods,  the  Cynic,  “probably  the  purest  monotheist  that  classical  antiquity 
produced,”  believed  in  one  lonely,  inexpressible  God  who  could  be  worshipped 
only  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  goodness.  In  many  respects  the  Cynics  were 
genuine  preparers  of  the  way  for  Christianity. — S.  B.  M. 

350.  W.  Barclay,  “Hellenistic  Thought  in  New  Testament  Times.  The 
Cyrenaics:  The  Way  of  Pleasure,”  ExpTimes  72  (1,  ’60)  28-31. 

The  Cyrenaics,  of  all  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  the  most  simple  and 
uncomplicated  in  its  beliefs,  held  that  the  pleasure  of  the  body,  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment,  is  the  supreme  end  and  aim  in  life.  The  founder  of  the  school, 
Aristippus,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Socrates,  arrived  at  his  doctrine  of  pleasure 
through  his  conception  of  knowledge:  man  knows  his  own  sensations  and 
nothing  more.  To  procure  the  greatest  pleasure  out  of  pleasure,  prudence 
and  wisdom  had  to  come  into  the  Cyrenaics’  choice.  It  was  not  abstinence 
from  pleasure  but  mastery  over  pleasure  that  really  mattered.  Aristippus’ 
watchword  was:  “I  possess  but  I  am  not  possessed.” — S.  B.  M. 

351.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Hva  betyr  euangelion  i  Det  Nye  Testamente?”  [What  is 
the  Meaning  of  euaggelion  in  the  NT?],  Svens kT eolKvart  36  (3,  ’60) 
152-160. 

Introductory  considerations,  in  view  of  an  oral  discussion,  on  euaggelion — 
the  word  and  the  notion — in  the  NT :  its  origin,  its  synonyms,  the  funda¬ 
mental  unity  of  its  different  meanings,  precisely  what  ground  it  covers. — E.  G. 

352.  F.  W.  Danker,  “The  hyios  Phrases  in  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud 
7  (1,  ’60)  94. 

A.  Deissman  and  Moulton-Milligan  have  objected  to  treating  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  ho  hyios  tes  apoleias  (Jn  17:12)  as  Hebraisms.  Euripides’  Hecuba 
425  and  now  Menander’s  Dyscolos  ( Papyrus  Bodmer  IV,  1958)  88-89  ( hyios 
odynes )  furnish  examples  of  parallel  idioms  in  classical  Greek. — G.  W.  M. 
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353.  J.  Goettmann,  “L’Arbre,  l’Homme  et  la  Croix,”  BibVicChrct  35  (’60) 
46-59. 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  tree  image  in  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  the 
Apocalypse. 

354.  W.  K.  Grobel,  “The  Human  Jesus  Outside  the  Gospels  and  Acts,” 
New  Testament  Sidelights  (1960)  78-87. 

The  author  asks  “what  deductions,  right  or  wrong,  might  reasonably  be 
made  about  the  human  Jesus  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  exclusive 
of  the  four  gospels  and  Acts.”  A  study  of  the  last  twenty-two  books  of  the 
NT  indicates  a  vague  and  somewhat  general  idea  of  His  antecedents,  birth 
and  humanity,  human  life,  death  and  Resurrection,  and  shows  that  the  only 
words  of  Christ  given  in  direct  discourse  are  the  two  Eucharistic  sayings 
in  1  Cor  11:24-25.  If  this  were  the  only  basis  on  which  to  judge,  many 
fallacious  deductions  could  be,  and  most  likely  would  be,  made  about  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  G  concludes  that  outside  the  Gospels  and  Acts  there  is  a 
“minimal  interest  shown  ...  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  beyond  the  mere  fact 
of  it.”  Hence  the  importance  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  as  *  “the  priceless 
heritage  which  prevents  the  Gnostics,  ancient  and  modern,  from  sublimating 
Jesus  into  a  heavenly  Aeon  having  no  more  reality  than  Vishnu  or  Shiva.” 
— C.  H.  P. 

355.  “Leben  aus  Gottes  Wort,  Anregungen  und  Wegweisung,”  BibKircJie 
15  (3,  ’60). 

F.  Stier,  “Ich  suche  das  Wort  Gottes  in  der  Heiligen  Schrift,”  68-69. 

A.  Stoger,  “Leben  aus  Gottes  Wort,”  70-75. 

B.  Neunheuser,  “Die  Verkiindigung  des  Wortes  Gottes  in  der  Liturgie,” 
75-78. 

W.  Keuck,  “Die  Verkiindigung  des  Wortes  Gottes  in  der  Predigt,”  79-83. 

O.  Knoch,  “Die  Verkiindigung  des  Wortes  Gottes  in  der  Bibelstunde,” 
83-86. 

356.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Excelencias  y  valores  esteticos  de  la  Biblia,”  CultBib  17 
(172,  ’60)  156-169. 

After  establishing  the  principle  that  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  Bible  are  a 
reflection  of  the  beauty  of  its  divine  Author,  M  presents  a  series  of  witnesses 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  and  finally  discusses  some  of  its  particular  aesthetic 
qualities. 

357.  J.  Roussillon,  “Les  termes  hebreux  en  theologie  chretienne.  Justifica¬ 
tion  de  leur  choix,”  RevThom  60  (1,  ’60)  80-99. 

The  task  of  translating  Christian  terms  into  modern  Hebrew  encounters 
many  problems.  ( 1 )  Some  biblical  words,  however,  can  be  put  to  immediate 
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use,  e.g.,  ’el,  berakd,  kohen.  Post-biblical  words  are  available,  e.g.,  kenesiyyd 
(church),  stilus  from  the  root  sis  (Trinity),  s€kind  (presence  of  God,  Jn  1:14 
“the  shekinah  has  come”).  Other  words  have  been  formed  recently  by 
Hebraizing  Syriac  words  of  the  Maronite  liturgy,  e.g.,  soiled  (martyr), 
modyan  (confessor).  (2)  Careful  study  is  demanded  to  translate  words  with 
a  complicated  theological  background.  “Habitual  grace”  and  “actual  grace” 
are  best  rendered  by  hesed;  hen  is  not  used  in  the  plural  and  indicates  physical 
charm.  Maqdes  can  serve  for  “sacrament”;  Jidda’ d  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
“Eucharist.”  The  modern  Hebrew  word  kdtoli  smacks  of  a  foreign,  sectarian 
meaning;  maqqip-kol  is  far  preferable  for  “Catholic.”  (3)  Other  Christian 
phrases  such  as  “three  persons  in  one  God”  meet  great  obstacles,  due  especially 
to  Hebrew’s  lack  of  philosophical  language;  e.g.,  “person”  in  Hebrew  (’ isiyyut ) 
=  a  man.  One  solution  is  to  translate  “person”  with  the  pronoun  “I.”  Another 
difficult  word  is  “Incarnation”:  hitgassemut  connotes  materialization,  while 
hitbasserut  (from  besord )  means  “good  news.” — C.  St. 

358.  B.  N.  Wambacq,  “De  nummis  in  S.  Scriptura,”  VerbDom  38  (3,  ’60) 
156-172. 

Precise  information  about  superscriptions,  comparative  values  and  metal 
content  of  coins  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

359.  N.  M.  Watson,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Use  of  dikaiod  in  the 
Septuagint,”  JoarnB ibLit  79  (3,  ’60)  255-266. 

In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  a  yet  unsettled  question  is  how  far  should  dikaiod 
be  given  a  forensic  or  declaratory  meaning  and  translated  by  words  like 
“acquit”  or  “declare  righteous,”  and  how  far  it  should  be  given  a  more  general 
soteriological  meaning  and  translated  by  words  like  “vindicate,”  “set  free” 
or  “save.”  Hisdiq  means  “acquit”  in  many  contexts;  i.e.,  it  denotes  the  activity 
of  a  judge  in  ancient  Israel.  In  the  LXX,  dikaios,  dikaiosyne  and  dikaiod 
very  closely  but  not  exactly  correspond  to  saddiq,  sedeq,  sedaqd  and  sadaq. 

This  article  examines  the  arguments  of  authors  who  maintain  that  dikaiod 
in  the  LXX  is  not  to  be  taken  so  strongly  in  the  juridical  sense  as  is  generally 
assumed.  There  are  six  passages  where  dikaiod  hardly  has  a  forensic  meaning: 
1  Sam  12:7,  Isa  1:17,  Mic  7:9,  Ezek  21:13,  Mic  6:11  and  Ps  73:13.  We  note 
that  the  LXX  translators  used  the  passive  of  dikaiod  to  translate  the  Qal  of 
sadaq  in  a  number  of  passages  where  the  Hebrew  verb  means  “appear 
righteous,”  “be  shown  to  be  in  the  right”  and  “be  righteous.”  Their  reason 
was  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  exact  equivalent  of  sadaq.  The  author  of  Ben 
Sira  stresses  the  difficulty  of  expressing  Hebrew  thought  in  Greek  idiom.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  Hebrew  words  which  he  had  found 
awkward  to  translate  was  hisdiq.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  LXX  translators 
intended  dikaiod  to  carry  substantially  the  same  range  of  meanings  as  that 
carried  by  hisdiq,  and  that,  when  they  used  the  Greek  verb,  they  did  have  the 
picture  of  a  judge  as  clearly  in  their  minds  as  did  the  authors  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  when  they  used  the  Hebrew  equivalent. — J.  J.  Cr. 
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Gospels  (General) 

360.  J.  Crowe,  “The  Date  of  the  Last  Supper:  A  New  Hypothesis/’  AusCath 
Rec  36  (1,  ’59)  12-24;  (2,  ’59)  104-109;  (3,  ’59)  202-212;  37  (2,  ’60) 

123-133. 

[Cf.  §  4-862r.]  In  this  series  of  articles  the  main  elements  in  the  work  of 
Mile.  A.  Jaubert  are  expounded  and  the  evidence  examined.  From  the  literary 
form  of  the  Passion  narratives  it  can  be  admitted  that  the  new  hypothesis  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  Evangelists’  accounts.  But  grave  difficulty  is  en¬ 
countered  in  the  field  of  real  or  historical  criticism.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
“sacerdotal”  calendar  was  ever  actually  followed  by  Christ. — W.  J.  D. 

361.  J.  Delorme,  “Le  Probleme  et  le  Mystere  de  Jesus,”  AmiCler  70  (23,  ’60) 
353-356;  (29,  ’60)  449-455;  (32,  ’60)  497-510. 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  historical  Jesus  either  through  or  outside 
the  Christian  community  has  been  the  concern  of  many  biblical  scholars.  This 
is  the  problem  considered  in  the  five  sections  of  this  study.  (1)-  D  reports  an 
interview  he  had  with  P.-L.  Couchoud.  Then,  through  quotations  from  J. 
Guitton,  he  shows  how  C  came  to  hold,  against  Loisy  and  Guignebert,  that 
Jesus  never  existed  but  was  the  product  of  a  mystical  conception.  (2)  Dis¬ 
cussions  with  Couchoud  prompted  Guitton  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  the 
extreme  positions  of  Loisy  and  Couchoud  by  accepting  Christ  as  God  and  as 
man,  and  by  examining  the  mystery  rather  than  the  problem  of  Jesus.  (3)  The 
answers  to  the  question  “Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?”  given  by 
Schwarz-Bart,  J.  Constantin  and  J.  Jaures  are  to  be  rejected  entirely;  the 
response  given  by  P.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  needs  to  be  completed.  (4)  This 
section  starts  with  the  attempts  of  the  liberals  to  reach  the  historical  Jesus  and 
ends  with  the  reactions  that  set  in  after  the  research  done  by  the  form-critics. 
A  few  notes  on  books  by  R.  Bultmann,  M.  Dibelius,  G.  Bornkamm  and  E. 
Stauffer  complete  the  picture.  (5)  D  outlines  the  conclusions  of  various  scholars 
on  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospels  as  a  whole  and  mentions  some  studies 
on  particular  sections  of  the  NT.  He  considers  the  possibility  of  writing  a 
biography  of  Christ  and  ends  with  an  appraisal  of  the  presentation  of  the 
problem  by  E.  Hoskyns  and  F.  N.  Davey.  After  a  few  remarks  on  several 
attempts  to  write  a  theological  history  of  the  NT,  D  concludes  with  an  outline 
and  discussion  of  O.  Cullmann’s  La  Christologie  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1958). 
— L.  P. 

362.  J.  Galot,  “La  virginite  de  Marie  et  la  naissance  de  Jesus,”  NouvRcv 
Theol  82  (5,  ’60)  449-469. 

Despite  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Mary’s  virginitas  in  partu,  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  of  her  virginity  to  postulate  a  normal  delivery 
at  the  birth  of  her  Son. — L.  G. 
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363.  H.-M.  Diepen,  “La  virginite  de  Marie  ‘signe  du  Verbe  naissant’,”  Rev 
Thom  60  (3,  ’60)  425-428. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  article  of  J.  Galot  above. 

364.  A.  Jaubert,  “Jesus  et  le  calendrier  de  Qumran,”  NT  Stud  7(1,  ’60)  1-30. 

Is  it  likely  that  Jesus  used  the  Jubilees  calendar  which  was  followed  at 
Qumran  and  which  left  vestiges  even  in  other  sectarian  groups?  Talmudic  and 
other  sources  reveal  calendar  disputes  explicable  by  the  retention  of  some 
features  of  this  calendar:  the  Sunday  of  Pentecost,  the  privileged  liturgical 
character  of  Wednesday  (among  Samaritans,  rabbinic  Judaism,  Yezidis). 
Jesus’  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  the  Galilean  origin  of  His  disciples  and 
their  close  connection  with  John  the  Baptist  indicate  His  association  with  a 
group  on  the  margin  of  official  Judaism  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  ancient 
priestly  calendar. 

The  Synoptics  show  Jesus  as  independent  of  the  Temple;  in  Mk  11:15  ff. 
He  claims  authority  over  the  Temple  (in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees).  In 
John,  every  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Temple  is  in  a  context  of  opposition  to  official 
authorities;  He  goes  to  Jerusalem  only  to  teach  and  die  there.  Philo’s  testi¬ 
mony  indicates  that  the  Passover  could  be  celebrated  in  private  homes  in 
Jerusalem,  on  a  non-official  date  and  even  without  the  need  of  priests.  Jesus’ 
break  with  the  official  priests  and  their  hatred  of  Him  could  have  prompted 
Him  to  choose  such  a  private  rite  which  surely  would  not  have  seemed  strange 
to  His  disciples. 

Controversial  points  of  this  theory  are  not  insoluble.  (1)  The  Didascalia 
reference  to  Tuesday  can  be  explained  only  by  a  previous,  unopposed  liturgical 
tradition.  (2)  Blinzler’s  objections  are  unconvincing.  The  (uncontested) 
legality  of  Christ’s  trial  demands  an  extension  of  its  duration.  (3)  The  2nd- 
century  disputes  on  the  Pasch  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  two  Jewish 
calendars.  (4)  The  persistence  of  the  prominence  of  Wednesday  into  the 
early  Christian  calendar  requires  further  study  on  the  liturgical  continuity 
between  the  old  sacerdotal  calendar  and  the  totality  of  the  primitive  Christian 
liturgy.  (5)  Recent  studies  on  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  primitive 
catechesis  support  the  Tuesday  hypothesis.  [Cf.  §§  4-856r — 862r.] — S.  E.  S. 

365.  E.  Y.  Kutscher,  “Das  zur  Zeit  Jesu  gesprochene  Aramaisch,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  46-54. 

K  asserts  that  the  article  of  P.  Kahle  in  ZeitNTWiss  49  (’58)  100-116  [cf. 
§  3-52],  on  the  Aramaic  spoken  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  contains  inaccuracies, 
contradictions,  omissions  and  statements  that  do  not  correspond  to  the  facts. 
-J.  Bz. 

366.  P.  Kahle,  “Das  zur  Zeit  Jesu  gesprochene  Aramaisch:  Erwiderung,” 
ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  55. 

K  rejects  the  criticism  of  Kutscher  [see  preceding  abstract]  and  announces 
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that  a  number  of  his  students  are  engaged  in  editing  Targums  which  are  in 
part  not  generally  known ;  after  the  publication  of  these  we  shall  understand 
better  than  has  so  far  been  possible  texts  like  the  midrash  fragments  of  Qumran 
I  and  the  problems  connected  with  them. — J.  Bz. 

367.  T.  Lohmann,  “Petrus  und  der  Wettergott,”  ZcitRclGeist  12  (2,  ’60) 

112-136. 

In  all  the  Gentile  religions  one  chief  god  was  a  storm-god,  but  not  in 
Christianity.  Nor  was  St.  Peter  ever  depicted  in  the  Gospels  as  a  storm-god; 
but  he  became  such  in  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  Even  Christian 
priests  continued  to  worship  Thor  in  the  time  of  Boniface.  The  pagan  deity 
functions  of  storm  were  ascribed  partly  to  God  and  partly  to  demons,  but 
gradually  distributed  among  the  saints.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  widely  invoked 
as  rain  maker  in  13th-century  Middle  Europe,  as  is  still  reflected  in  an 
Austrian  proverb  (that  the  last  frost  occurs  on  March  25).  Next  to  her  the 
same  function  was  held  by  Elijah,  Donatus  and  others,  and  from  among  the 
apostles  John  and  Paul  (numerous  proverbs  are  based  on  the  date  of  his  con¬ 
version,  Jan.  25).  Boniface  erected  a  chapel  to  Peter  over  the  Thor-Oak.  Some 
German  localities  call  thunder  “Peter’s  bowling”  (or  that  of  his  sons  in  his 
absence). 

Why  was  Peter  singled  out  rather  than  Jesus  (who  stilled  the  storm  in 
Mt  8:23)  or  the  Sons  of  Thunder  (Mk  3:17)?  (1)  The  highest  god  was 
traditionally  storm-god,  and  Peter  was  the  highest  apostle  (and  Christ’s 
vicegerent).  (2)  The  storm-god  was  a  god  of  the  mountain  (crag,  rock). 
(3)  Peter  took  over  the  popular  admiration  for  Moses  producing  water  in  the 
desert.  (4)  Wind  and  rain  come  through  the  gates  of  heaven,  of  which  Peter 
holds  the  keys.  (5)  Cockcrow  is  linked  with  weather  phenomena,  and  with 
Peter.  (6)  The  lambs  Peter  was  to  feed  (Jn  21:15)  evoke  fleecy  clouds. 
(7)  Peter  was  a  fisherman.  (8)  He  was  a  blunt  outdoor  man,  changeable  as 
the  weather. — R.  N. 

368.  J.  McDonald,  “Apologetics  and  the  Historicity  of  the  Gospels,”  IrEccl 
Rec  94  (5,  ’60)  272-285. 

The  author  outlines  the  difficulties  of  modern  apologetics  in  establishing 
the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  in  the  face  of  the  radical  elements  of  Form- 
geschichte  and  Redaktionsgeschichte.  The  extremes  of  modern  criticism 
necessitate  an  adjustment  in  the  apologetic  approach  consisting  in:  (1)  the 
rejection  of  the  philosophical  presupposition  that  “God  does  not  intervene 
openly  in  this  world,”  and  hence  that  all  miracle  stories  are  pure  fiction ; 
(2)  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  literary  analysis  of  the  Gospels  and  an 
application  of  them  insofar  as  their  validity  allows;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  the  “historicity  of  the  Gospels  on  a  firmer  and  more  acceptable  basis”  as 
a  result  of  the  new  light  shed  upon  them  by  means  of  the  new  criticism. 
— C.  H.  P. 
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369.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “The  Meaning  and  Evolution  of  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,”  CathBib Quart  22  (3,  ’60)  251-276. 

As  background  to  the  role  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  Gospels,  this 
article  investigates  the  meaning  and  symbolism  of  the  feast  in  the  OT  and 
the  intertestamental  period.  The  agricultural  origin  of  the  Hebrew  cult  is 
stressed  in  opposition  to  the  “myth  and  ritual”  theory,  and  throughout  the 
history  of  Tabernacles  the  agricultural  emphasis  is  brought  cut  as  well  as  the 
Messianic  significance. — G.  W.  M.  (Author). 

370.  H.  Montefiore,  “When  Did  Jesus  Die?”  ExpTimes  72  (2,  ’60)  53-54. 

In  recent  discussion  about  whether  Jesus  died  on  the  Preparation  Day  or  on 
the  Passover  itself,  one  consideration  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Paul 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  “aparche  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep”  (1  Cor  15:20). 
Lev.  23:10f.  states  that  the  first  fruits  were  offered  in  the  Temple  on  “the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath,”  which  in  NT  times  was  regarded  more  probably 
as  the  second  day  of  the  Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  i.e.,  a  fixed  day  of 
the  month,  Nisan  16.  Paul  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  alluding  to  Jesus’ 
Resurrection  on  this  day.  And  thus  Jesus  would  have  died  on  Nisan  14,  the 
Preparation  Day,  making  Paul’s  application  of  pascha  to  Jesus’  death  (1  Cor 
5:7)  equally  appropriate. — G.  W.  M. 

371.  J.  L.  Moreau,  “The  Historical  Value  of  the  Gospel  Materials.  Epitome 
and  Prospect,”  BibRcs  5  (’60  )  22-43. 

An  historian’s  principles  governing  the  nature,  object  and  value  of  his 
inquiry,  and  especially  his  method,  “the  functional  expression  of  a  general 
understanding  of  his  task,”  largely  predetermine  his  results.  From  Tatian’s 
Diatessaron  to  Osiander’s  Evangelienharmonie  (1537),  the  religious  authority 
of  the  Gospels  dominated  every  aspect  of  their  use.  From  Strauss  to  H.  Holtz- 
mann  (d.  1910)  the  norms  of  Lebenjesuforschung  varied  considerably  but 
agreed  in  treating  the  Gospels  only  as  sources  for  critical  evaluation.  The 
last  century  or  so,  conservative  scholarship  has  shifted  fronts  to  the  extent  of 
mastering  the  tools  of  critical  history,  operating  under  Stauffer’s  motto,  in 
dubio  pro  tradito,  but  only  “to  establish  a  position  hardly  different  from  pre- 
critical  rationalism,”  and  to  disavow  a  noteworthy  discontinuity  between  the 
teaching  of  the  early  Church  and  the  historical  Jesus.  Conservative  criticisms 
of  Wrede  and  Schweitzer,  of  Wellhausen  and  K.  L.  Schmidt,  and  especially 
of  Bultmann  and  Dibelius,  have  never  met  these  opponents  on  their  own 
ground  of  methodology.  Form-criticism  weighs  all  historical  materials,  like 
the  archaeologist’s  vestigia,  only  as  evidence  to  be  scientifically  interrogated 
in  the  light  of  one  revolutionary  principle,  that  “documents  tell  us  more  about 
the  people  who  wrote  them  than  about  the  events  they  purport  to  relate.” 

M’s  doctoral  dissertation,  Faith  and  Fact  (1960),  here  sketched,  discovers 
in  Mark’s  Gospel  “the  Church’s  apprehension  of  the  identity  of  Jesus  as  though 
it  had  occurred  as  a  self-revelation  of  Jesus  to  his  followers.  .  .  .  here  can  be 
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found  the  story  of  the  decade  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus  during 
which  the  eschatologically  oriented  rabbi-prophet  Jesus  was  being  identified 
as  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  New  Moses,  the  Servant  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  effect  of  understanding  the  Gospel  form,  particularly  Mark,  in 
this  way  is  to  make  the  Gospel  form  itself  and  the  several  earlier  forms  of  the 
tradition  which  preceded  it  and  out  of  which  it  was  produced  the  guide  posts 
for  discerning  early  Church  history.”  If  the  proto-Luke  hypothesis  is  correct, 
similar  textual  archaeology  could  follow.  As  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus 
proceeds,  “it  will  probably  necessitate  assigning  the  origin  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  strictly  Christological  material  in  the  Gospels  to  some  point  in  the 
history  of  the  primitive  Church  after  the  death  of  Jesus.” — K.  F.  D. 

372.  W.  D.  Stacey,  “Eschatology  in  the  Gospels,”  LondQuartHolRev  29 
(3,  ’60)  171-175. 

The  Gospel  evidence  regarding  Jesus’  eschatology  is  incomplete  and  open 
to  divergent  interpretations.  A  brief  study  and  criticism  of  the  positions  of 
A.  Schweitzer,  C.  H.  Dodd,  T.  F.  Glasson  and  O.  Cullmann  bring  this  out. 
No  interpretation  will  be  definitive,  but  will  include  two  or  more  of  the  aspects 
which  these  points  of  view  reveal. — D.  J.  L. 

373.  A.  Strobel,  “Der  Termin  des  Todes  Jesu.  Uberschau  und  Losungs- 
vorschlag  unter  Einschluss  des  Qumrankalenders,”  ZeitNTIViss  51  (1-2, 
’60)  69-101. 

The  implication  of  all  the  traditions  is  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  April  7, 
30,  which  is  identical  with  Nisan  14  of  the  lunar  calendar.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  hold  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  that  this  date  corresponded 
to  Nisan  17  in  the  12th  year  of  the  Essenes’  28-year  solar  cycle  in  evidence 
in  that  period.  If  in  A.D.  30  the  Essene  Nisan  17  was  identical  with  April  7, 
and  Nisan  1  with  March  22,  then  in  the  Christian-Essene  tradition,  which 
celebrated  the  earlier  Nisan  17  as  its  own  14th  in  memory  of  Jesus’  death 
and  return,  the  beginning  of  spring  must  have  been  transferred  to  March  25. 
This  date  has  been  handed  down  ex pressis  verbis  as  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  the  Montanists. — J.  Bz. 

374.  S.  Temple,  “The  Two  Traditions  of  the  Last  Supper,  Betrayal,  and 
Arrest,”  NTStud  7  (1,  ’60)  77-85. 

Pursuing  a  line  of  investigation  begun  by  I.  Buse  [cf.  §  3-113]  and  testing 
V.  Taylor’s  Markan  A  and  B  sources  against  similar  material  in  Luke  and 
John  (1 3  A  passages,  5  B  passages),  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions. 

( 1 )  Mark  had  two  main  sources  for  the  Last  Supper,  betrayal  and  arrest. 

(2)  The  Mark-.4  tradition  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  period  from  the 
search  for  Jesus  to  the  arrest  and  the  disciples’  flight.  (3)  Mark-/I  and  the 
Luke-source  and  John-source  emphasize  the  Messianic  importance  of  the 
Supper.  (4)  Luke  has  and  often  prefers  an  independent  source  parallel  to 
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Mark-H  ;  John  has  a  source  parallel  to  Mark  -A  but  varying  from  it  greatly. 
These  independent  sources  differ,  but  are  closer  to  one  another  than  is  the 
John-source  to  Mark.  (5)  Mark-5  is  based  on  a  separate  source  parallel  to 
Marked,  one  which  associates  the  Eucharist  and  the  death  of  Christ.  (6)  The 
Mark-5  tradition  may  be  the  later,  though  it  often  shows  more  Aramaic  influ¬ 
ence.  (7)  John  shows  no  influence  of  the  Mark-5  tradition,  but  Luke  has  and 
sometimes  prefers  an  independent  source  parallel  to  Mark-5.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  suggests  a  rearrangement  of  the  verses  of  Mk  14  which  Taylor  had  as¬ 
signed  to  each  source. — G.  W.  M. 

375.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Earthly  Life  of  the  Incarnate  Christ/’  BibSac  117 
(468,  ’60)  291-300. 

Presents  and  discusses  an  eightfold  chronological  and  geographical  division 
of  the  life  of  Christ. 

376.  M.  Zerwick,  “Critica  letteraria  e  storicita  dei  Vangeli,”  DivThom  63 
(2,  ’60)  241-245. 

In  determining  the  objective  history  behind  a  narrative  one  should  first 
ascertain  what  the  inspired  writer  intended  to  assert.  Two  articles  well 
illustrate  this  principle:  A.  Vogtle,  “Messiasbekenntnis  und  Petrusverheissung,” 
BibZeit  1  (2,  ’57)  252-272;  2  (1,  ’58)  85-103  [cf.  §§  2-533,  3-76]  and 
A.  Descamps,  “La  structure  des  recits  evangeliques  de  la  resurrection,”  Biblica 
40  (3,  ’59)  726-741  [cf.  §  4-621].— J.  J.  C. 

377.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Das  absolute  Ego  eimi  als  die  neutestamentliche 
Offenbarungsformel  (2.  Teil),”  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  266-276. 

[Cf.  §  5-67.]  Late  Jewish  and  rabbinical  literature  takes  up  the  tradition 
of  the  OT  and  continues  it.  The  /-style  in  the  mouth  of  a  human  being  is  felt 
to  be  an  abomination.  But  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  absolute  ego  eimi  is  the 
revelation  formula  of  the  OT  and  thereby  becomes  also  that  of  the  NT. 
Jesus  is  the  revealer  of  God;  i.e.,  He  bears  witness  to  the  inner  relationship 
between  Himself  and  the  Father  ( ego  eimi  —  the  Father  and  Jesus).  St. 
John’s  imagery  displays  a  development  of  the  revelation  formula  ego  eimi,  as 
was  in  part  already  done  in  the  OT.  Plis  imagery  is  to  be  understood  in  an 
exclusive,  direct  sense,  not  metaphorically.  Mandean  influence  on  the  meaning 
is  to  be  rejected. — J.  A.  S. 


The  Parables 

378.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  “Soluble  Difficulties  in  the  Parables,”  Nezv  Testament 
Sidelights  (1960)  118-123. 

Though  “among  the  clearest  and  most  usable  parts  of  the  Gospel  teaching,” 
the  parables  still  contain  some  unanswered  questions — and  intentionally  so 
(Mk  4:12,13).  But  to  gain  as  clear  an  understanding  as  he  can,  the  modern 
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reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  points:  (1)  the  story  itself  must  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  the  customs  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ; 
(2)  the  parables  were  not  intended  as  instructions  about  the  secular  areas 
which  they  illustrate  (e.g.,  use  of  wealth,  agriculture,  etc.),  but  rather  as 
instruction  for  the  people  in  the  different  situations  to  which  the  illustrations 
are  applied;  (3)  the  “actors”  in  the  parables  are  not  intended  to  serve  as 
models,  but  only  as  illustrations. — C.  H.  P. 

379.  W.  G.  Essame,  “Sowing  and  Ploughing,”  ExpTimes  72  (2,  ’60)  54. 

Jubilees  11:11  supplies  additional  and  apparently  hitherto  unnoticed  evidence 
that  in  ancient  Palestinian  agriculture  seed  was  first  scattered  and  then 
ploughed  into  the  ground. 

380.  A.  M.  Hunter,  “Interpreting  the  Parables  II.  The  Gospel  in  Parables. 
The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom,”  Interpretation  14  (2,  ’60)  167-185; 
“HI.  The  Men  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Kingdom,”  (3,  ’60)  315-332; 
“IV.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Kingdom.  Preaching  the  Parables,”  (4, 
’60)  440-454. 

For  part  I  of  this  study  of  the  parables,  cf.  §  5-59. 

381.  G.  Kennedy,  “Nothing  Without  a  Parable,”  New  Testament  Sidelights 
(1960)  10-26. 

The  parables  in  the  NT  display  Christ’s  profound  insights  into  the  way  things 
are  (and  always  have  been)  in  human  life,  presented  not  only  as  moralisms 
but  as  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  concrete  presentations 
of  universal  truths,  applicable  always  to  all  men,  and  insofar  as  they  stress  the 
close  connection  between  obedience  and  righteousness,  they  move  one  to  an 
active  commitment  to  the  truths  they  contain.  They  are  not  “esoteric  descrip¬ 
tions  of  dark  mysteries,”  but  rather  lucid  explanations  of  Christ’s  teachings. 
They  contain  “the  raw  material  of  theology  and  doctrine,”  and  are  profoundly 
Christological  “in  the  light  they  shed  on  Jesus  and  his  way  of  looking  at  life 
and  God.”  For  these  reasons  they  are  of  immense  value  to  the  theologian, 
and  “a  mine  of  pure  gold  for  all  Christians  .  .  .  but,  especially,  for  the  preacher.” 
— C.  H.  P. 

382.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Parables  as  Literary  Forms  in  the  New  Testament,” 
LuthQuart  12  (3,  ’60)  235-241. 

The  parable,  understood  on  the  primary  level  of  function,  is  a  narrative 
account  which  uses  possible  human  events  as  the  vehicle  for  general  religious 
truth.  On  the  functional  level  it  differs  from  the  myth  and  the  fable,  both  of 
which  evade  the  real  situation  and  criticize  from  a  distance,  while  the  parable 
stresses  the  relativity  of  man  to  God.  The  NT  parable,  analyzed  on  the  gram¬ 
matical  level,  uses  both  the  traditional  Jewish  form  of  direct  narration  and 
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original  forms  of  indirect  narration,  such  as  rhetorical  question  (Lk  11:5-8; 
17:7-10;  14:28-30;  14:31-33;  15:4-7  par.;  15:8-10;  Jas  2:2-4;  2:15-17),  taunt 
(Jas  4:13-14;  5:1-6),  and  hortative  parable  (Lk  12:36-40;  12:42-48).  The 
effect  of  the  unique  changes  in  form  is  to  emphasize  the  hypothetical  nature 
of  the  situation  and  to  intensify  the  immediate  personal  application  of  the 
religious  truth  conveyed. — W.  C.  L. 

383.  F.  Planas,  “Parabolas  paralelas,”  CultBib  17  (173,  ’60)  211-213. 

A  study  of  parallel  parables  shows  how  Jesus  varied  His  preaching  to  adapt 
it  to  various  audiences. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

384.  E.  Brunner-Traut,  “Die  Geburtsgeschichte  der  Evangelien  im  Lichte 
agyptologischer  Forschungen,”  ZeitRclGeist  12  (2,  ’60)  97-111. 

Admitted  Hellenistic  elements  in  Christianity  must  in  turn  be  traced  to  the 
older  Near  East  currents  which  streamed  into  Hellenism  itself.  Divine  sonship 
and  virgin  birth  are  religious  concepts  as  old  as  the  earliest  Egyptian  world 
culture.  New  texts  now  supplement  those  of  E.  Norden’s  Geburt  des  Kindes 
(1924).  Every  Pharaoh  is  Horus,  i.e.,  God  incarnate,  but  becomes  Osiris 
when  he  dies  and  his  son  then  becomes  Horus.  Though  the  Pharaonic  paternity 
of  the  royal  heir  is  indispensable,  his  birth  is  nevertheless  described  in  four 
Luxor  reliefs  as  fruit  of  the  union  of  a  heavenly  Father  (Amon  in  this  case) 
with  a  human  virgin.  The  child,  and  his  soul  separately,  are  formed  by  the 
god  Khnum  from  clay  on  a  potter’s  wheel;  but  Amon  subsequently  addresses 
him  as  “child  of  my  body,”  “glorious  image  of  me,  sprung  out  of  myself”; 
“thou  art  a  king”  (cf.  Ps  27  LXX ;  Lk  3:22;  Mt  3:17;  Mk  1:11).  At  his 
circumcision  the  heir’s  true  origin  is  acknowledged  by  the  earthly  (step-) father. 

Rameses  II  and  III  are  declared  begotten  by  Ptah  in  the  form  of  a  statue. 
All  these  were  legitimate  heirs.  Naturally,  when  the  successor  inaugurates 
a  new  dynasty,  even  more  stress  is  placed  on  his  divine  birth.  One  such  text 
relative  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  echoed  in  Lk 
1:31  (he  will  rule  over  the  whole  land);  2:7;  2:12  (the  elected  mother 
Ruddedet  was  sad  at  hearing  the  news);  cf.  Mt  2:3;  1:21  (acclaimed  as  king 
at  his  birth)  ;  Lk  2:22  (Ruddedet  submits  to  fourteen  days’  purification).  The 
god  Apis  is  said  to  be  born  virginally,  conceived  by  a  gleam  from  heaven 
(as  in  Christian  iconography  though  not  explicitly  in  the  Gospels). 

In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  god  unites  with  the  royal  mother  not  in  his  own 
form  but  in  that  of  the  royal  father  (or  the  reverse:  Nectanebus  “deceptively” 
in  the  form  of  Amon  begets  an  heir).  This  was  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
declaring  Alexander  begotten  by  the  god  Amon  in  the  form  of  the  last  Pharaoh 
preceding  him.  Fantasy  surrounds  heroes’  births  the  world  over,  but  only 
from  Egypt  can  have  come  the  concepts  of  divine-virginal  birth.  “The 
inventors  of  the  Christ-birth  story  practice  the  same  deception  as  the  Egyptians” 
relevant  to  Alexander;  or  rather,  the  Evangelists  chose  this  ancient  “myth” 
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as  “vehicle  of  their  faith  in  Jesus”;  and  myth  may  be  more  true  than  the 
“noise  of  fact-science.”  Pius  XII’s  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  is  cited  in  support 
of  this  interpretation. — R.  N. 

385.  A.  Descamps,  “De  historiciteit  van  de  synoptische  evangelien”  [The 
Historicity  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels],  CollBrugGand  6  (2,  ’60)  145-162. 

Three  sorts  of  explanation  may  be  given  for  this  difficult  problem.  (1)  The 
traditional  explanation.  The  authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  those  very 
persons  to  whom  they  have  always  been  ascribed.  Between  the  facts  and  the 
work  of  the  Evangelists  this  solution  does  not  suppose  the  modifying  influence 
of  a  community.  The  writers  were  eyewitnesses  or  at  least  well-informed 
disciples;  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  narration  is  out  of  the  question. 
(2)  The  liberal  interpretation.  Serious  difficulties  are  raised  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (not  about  that  of  Luke). 
The  Evangelists  had  no  intention  of  writing  biography  but  had  a  theological 
or  purely  literary  aim.  Their  only  immediate  source  was  the  preaching  of 
the  primitive  Church. 

(3)  There  is  a  middle  way  between  these  extreme  solutions-.  With  regard 
to  the  problem  of  authenticity,  less  importance  need  be  given  to  tradition 
than  to  the  establishing  of  the  literary  form  of  the  Gospels  through  a  study  of 
the  texts  themselves.  We  may  conclude  that  the  redactors  of  the  two  Gospels 
offer  no  real  proof  that  they  were  eyewitnesses  or  interpreters  of  eyewitnesses. 
Consequently  the  Gospels  are  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  anonymous  authors 
who  put  their  work  under  the  patronage  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  We  have 
to  agree,  moreover,  that  we  cannot  form  any  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus; 
the  most  we  can  do  is  to  mark  a  few  principal  periods  in  His  life.  As  to  the 
sources  of  the  Gospels  and  their  historical  value,  we  must  distinguish:  in 
some  instances  we  hear  eyewitnesses  speaking;  in  others  it  is  the  community 
that  speaks.  Thus,  the  historical  value  which  is  present  will  differ  according 
to  the  literary  genre  employed.  In  narrations  such  as  those  concerning  the 
childhood,  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation  and  the  Transfiguration  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  mysterious  and  transcendental  character  of  the  happening 
than  to  the  precise  historical  reality. — I.  dlP. 

386.  H.  Greeven,  “Erwagungen  zur  synoptischen  Textkritik,”  NT  Stud  6 
(4,  ’60)  281-296. 

After  recalling  and  commenting  on  some  of  the  general  principles  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  NT  textual  criticism  relative  to  the  origin  of  variants  and  the  grouping 
of  MSS,  G  applies  text-critical  judgments  to  examples  from  the  Synoptics, 
where  the  problem  is  complicated  by  variants  arising  from  parallels.  A  study 
of  variants  shows  the  prominence  of  Matthew  in  the  early  Church  and  in  turn 
the  influence  of  Matthean  readings  on  the  other  Synoptics.  After  detailed 
analysis,  G  accepts  the  following  as  original  readings:  Mk  8:34b,  hostis  thelei 
opiso  moil  akolouthein ;  Lk  9:9,  ho  H erodes;  Lk  20:1,  hoi  hiereis. — G.  W.  M. 
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387.  T.  R.  Rosche,  “The  Words  of  Jesus  and  the  Future  of  the  ‘Q’  Hy¬ 
pothesis,”  JournBibLit  79  (3,  ’60)  210-220. 

Six  procedural  steps  might  profitably  be  followed  in  a  re-examination  of 
the  Q  hypothesis:  (1)  separation  of  the  question  of  a  different  order  of 
Synoptic  composition  from  the  question  of  Q;  (2)  determination  of  the  literary 
methods  used  by  Luke  and  Matthew  in  their  treatment  of  Markan  common 
material;  (3)  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  treatment  of  Markan 
common  material;  (4)  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  treatment 
of  non-Markan  common  material;  (5)  relation  of  the  findings  of  steps  1-4 
to  the  traditional  formulation  of  the  Q  hypothesis;  (6)  revision  of  the  Q 
hypothesis  in  the  light  of  these  findings.  This,  because  they  indicate  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  use  Q  differently  than  they  do  their  Markan  material, 
i.e.,  they  follow  Mark  more  closely  both  in  content  and  order  where  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  involved.  There  is  not  this  degree  of  correlation  of  content  and 
order  in  the  Q  sayings.  Hence  Q  labors  under  great  difficulty.  “It  is  improb¬ 
able  a  priori  that  Matthew  and  Luke  would  have  followed  one  standard  of 
evaluation  for  the  sayings  of  Jesus  found  in  triple  tradition  and  yet  another 
for  sayings  of  the  same  Jesus  in  double  tradition.”  “On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  reject  the  document  ‘Q’  must  define  more  carefully  what  is  common  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  and  how  this  common  element  is  to  be  explained.” — E.  G.  S. 

388.  G.  H.  P.  Thompson,  “Called — Proved — Obedient:  A  Study  in  the 
Baptism  and  Temptation  Narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke,”  JournTheol 
Stud  11  (1,  ’60)  1-12. 

Israel’s  disobedience  during  the  Exodus  is  a  common  biblical  example.  The 
Temptation  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  imply  a  contrast  in  Jesus’  obe¬ 
dience,  particularly  in  Deuteronomic  parallels.  Jesus’  hunger  is  a  temptation 
to  lose  faith  in  His  dependence  on  God.  He  does  not  need  a  miracle  to 
demonstrate  God’s  presence,  nor  will  He  turn  from  God’s  path  laid  before  Him. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that:  (1)  the  first  two  (Matthew)  testings  are  not 
concerned  with  Jesus’  vocation  but  prove  His  reliance  on  God  and  constitute 
a  first  assault  on  Satan;  (2)  the  contrast  between  the  First  and  Second  Adam 
is  to  be  seen  in  light  of  Jesus’  obedience,  and  Luke’s  location  of  the  genealogy 
is  explained;  (3)  en  Christo  means  to  be  incorporated  with  Jesus,  the  faithful 
Israel,  thus  constituting  the  obedient  Remnant;  (4)  the  voice  at  the  Baptism 
is  to  be  related  to  the  voice  of  God  calling  Israel  to  covenant  obedience  (empha¬ 
sized  in  Deuteronomy).  This  last  is  supported  by  links  between  the  Baptism 
and  Temptation:  the  activity  of  the  Spirit;  the  Red  Sea  as  a  type  of  baptism; 
the  voice  as  a  call  to  Jesus’  mission.  The  pattern  is  appropriate  to  the  Christian 
life:  proving  comes  with  calling,  and  obedience  brings  one  closer  to  Christ. 
The  eschatological  age  has  begun  with  a  decisive,  reassuring  victory;  and  our 
allegiance  guarantees  glory. — J.  A.  W. 
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389.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “Jesus  and  Herod  Antipas,”  JournBibLit  79  (3,  ’60) 

239-246. 

There  are  indications  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  Herod  Antipas  was  an 
active  enemy  from  whom  Jesus  was  compelled  to  flee.  Herod  thought  Jesus 
was  the  successor  to  John  the  Baptizer  and  attempted  to  arrest  Him.  Some 
members  of  Herod's  court  were  following  Jesus.  In  flight  from  Herod,  Jesus 
secretly  withdrew  from  Galilee  into  Phoenicia,  Iturea  and  the  Decapolis. 
Jesus  once  warned  His  disciples  about  the  menace  Antipas  posed  for  Him  and 
them.  The  momentous  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi  was  known  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  have  taken  place  outside  Galilee  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  Jesus 
attempted  to  go  to  Judea  through  Samaria  rather  than  through  Antipas’  ter¬ 
ritory.  On  the  journey  through  Perea,  Pharisees  warn  Jesus  to  flee  from 
Herod.  The  Synoptics  left  these  traditions  obscure  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  portray  their  Master  as  compelled  to  flee  from  His  enemy,  Herod  Antipas. 
— W.  G.  T. 


Matthew 

390.  M.  H.  Franzmann,  “Studies  in  Discipleship,”  ConcTheolMon  31  (10, 
’60)  607-625;  (11,  ’60)  670-689. 

The  call  of  the  first  four  disciples  is  an  act  of  grace;  Jesus  placed  no  stress 
on  the  quality  of  the  person  called.  The  call  demanded  obedience  and  renuncia¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  exclusive  in  its  claims,  for  the  call  came  from  Him  who  was  the 
fulfillment  of  Israel’s  history  as  Matthew’s  genealogy  shows,  as  do  the  seven 
prophecies.  John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  the  coming  of  Jesus;  his  themes 
were  the  kingdom  at  hand,  the  coming  of  the  Mightier  One  and  repentance. 
The  Mightier  One  is  agent  of  the  wrath  of  God  proclaimed  in  the  OT,  but  He 
is  also  He  who  renews  the  people.  John’s  teaching  influenced  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows  how  Jesus’  call  determines  the 
disciples’  existence.  The  disciple  must  perform  good  works;  his  piety  has  as 
characteristic  the  unself-consciousness  of  the  child;  he  cannot  divide  his  heart 
between  God  and  things;  he  must  ever  seek  the  kingdom  of  God;  he  must 
withdraw  before  opposition,  yet  he  can  pray;  he  must  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  majority. — J.  O’R. 

391.  [Mt  1-2].  S.  Cavaletti,  “I  sogni  di  San  Giuseppe,”  BibOriente  2  (4-5, 
’60)  149-151. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  instance  in  the  Passion  narrative,  the 
reference  of  the  Evangelists  to  dreams  is  restricted  to  the  Infancy  narrative 
in  Matthew.  The  question  of  the  sources  of  Joseph’s  oneiric  phenomena  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel  naturally  arises.  A  characteristic  of  the  OT  history  of  the 
Patriarchs  is  the  frequency  of  dreams  as  a  means  of  calling  them  to  a  vocation 
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far  surpassing  all  human  capacities.  The  author  of  the  Infancy  Gospel  in 
Matthew  is  similarly  concerned  with  underlining  the  atmosphere  of  prodigy  and 
wonder  that  surrounds  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  course  of  whose  earthly  ex¬ 
istence  is  directed  by  God  alone. — S.  B.  M. 

392.  [Mt  3:8-9].  O.  J.  F.  Seitz,  “‘What  Do  These  Stones  Mean?’”  Journ 
Bib  Lit  79  (3,  ’60  )  247-254. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  twelve  stones  taken  out  of  the  Jordan  by 
order  of  Joshua  at  the  command  of  the  Lord  (Jos  4:3  ff.)  ?  In  addition  to 
the  four  reasons  given  by  Joshua  to  explain  this  action,  one  may  probe  for 
further  significance.  Rabbinical  exegesis  in  Midrash  and  Talmud  applied 
further  identifications  with  stones  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  while 
literary  criticism  indicates  this  was  also  done  by  Hermas.  Although  C.  Taylor 
regards  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  as  “an  incompletely  worked  mine  of  allusions 
to  the  Gospels  and  other  writings,”  it  is  maintained  here  that  the  common 
ground  of  the  sayings  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Mt  3:8-9  and  Lk  3:8  and  parts 
of  Hermas  is  a  typological  interpretation  of  Jos  4:6  midrashically  connected 
with  Isa  51:1-2.  Thus  fresh  pointedness  would  be  given  to  John  the  Baptist’s 
phrase  “from  these  stones”  if  they  were  the  stones  traditionally  set  up  by 
Joshua  as  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  Israel. — L.  J.  B. 

393.  [Mt  5:3-5].  D.  Flusser,  “Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit  .  .  .  ,”  IsrExp 
Journ  10  (1,  ’60)  1-13. 

An  analysis  of  Mt  5:3-5  in  the  light  of  1QH  (Hodayot)  18:14-15  shows  that 
almost  all  the  biblical  and  exegetical  material  found  in  the  first  three  Beatitudes 
can  be  paralleled  by  the  sectarian  literature.  Not  only  is  there  a  literary  con¬ 
nection  between  Mt  5:3-5  and  1QH  18:14-15,  but  Jesus  even  calls  the  blessed 
“poor  in  spirit,”  a  title  which  the  community  of  paupers  of  Qumran  applied 
to  itself.  Both  Jesus  and  the  sect  saw  in  the  “meek”  who  shall  inherit  the  earth 
(Ps  37  [36]:  11)  the  eschatological  group  of  the  poor  who  shall  be  granted 
eternal  bliss.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
historical  connection  between  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  ideology  of  the  Dead 
Sea  sect.  This  connection  between  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  and  the 
ideology  of  the  sect  must  have  been  clear  to  the  hearers  of  Jesus’  words. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  His  opening  words  Jesus  deliberately  alluded  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  with  the  intention  to  stress  the  points  of  contact 
between  His  message  of  love  and  the  radical  social  claims  of  the  sect,  the 
promise  of  eschatological  salvation  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  and  of  them  that 
suffer  persecution. 

This  comparison  between  Mt  5:3-5  and  the  passage  in  1QH  also  makes  it 
certain  that  the  first  three  Beatitudes  depend  on  Isa  61:1-2  and  that  Matthew 
faithfully  preserves  the  saying  of  Jesus  while  Lk  6:20  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  original  text. — M.  D. 
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394.  H.  Schurmann,  “  ‘Wer  daher  eines  dieser  geringsten  Gebote  auflost  .  .  / 
Wo  fand  Matthaus  das  Logion  Mt  5,  19?”  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  238-250. 

As  a  study  of  the  text  of  Matthew  shows  and  subsequent  investigation  of 
Luke  confirms,  Mt  5:19  is  very  probably  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  from  the 
text  of  Lk  16:14  f.,  16-18,  which  he  had  at  hand,  and  this  was  annexed  to 
Lk  16:17.  Therefore  Lk  16:17  and  Mt  5:19  are  not  late  Jewish  creations  meant 
to  oppose  Paul  or  Gentile  Christians  free  of  the  Law,  but  rather  they  originated 
within  the  oldest  Palestinian  community  in  a  Jewish-Christian  group.  This 
group,  although  it  affirmed  a  basic  acceptance  of  the  Law,  nonetheless  displayed 
a  liberal  practice.  The  collection  of  sayings  already  shows  along  with  the 
composition  of  Lk  16:14-18  ff.  an  understanding  of  the  Law  which  was  not 
unsimilar  to  that  of  Mt  5:20,  21-24.  Since  the  basileia  has  been  proclaimed 
(16:16b),  a  pharisaical  observance  no  longer  suffices  (16:14  f.),  but  a  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Law  is  demanded  which  surpasses  the  Torah  (Lk  16:17  f. ; 
Mt  5:19).  This  understanding  of  the  Law  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  answering  the  question  when  and  where  the  collection  of  sayings  can  have 
originated. — J.  A.  S. 


395.  [Mt  5:32;  19:9].  M.  Zerwick,  “De  matrimonio  et  divortio  in  Evangelio,” 
VerbDom  38  (4,  ’60)  193-212. 


Paul  (1  Cor  7:10-11),  Mark  (10:11-12)  and  Luke  (16:18)  are  at  one  in 
teaching  that  Christ  forbade  any  divorce  which  would  leave  the  parties  free 
to  marry.  Matthew  (5:32;  19:9)  obscures  this  by  his  exceptive  clauses  “except 
for  fornication”  and  “unless  it  be  for  fornication.”  These  can  be  explained  in 
three  ways.  (1)  In  a  case  of  fornication  (i.e.,  adultery)  the  bond  can  be 
dissolved  and  the  parties  are  free  to  enter  other  marriages.  This  is  the  view 
of  many  Protestants,  but  it  implies  the  absurdity  that  a  woman  divorced  for 
adultery  is  free  to  marry,  whereas  a  woman  divorced  for  some  other  reason  is 
not.  (2)  In  a  case  of  fornication  (i.e.,  adultery)  there  may  be  separatio  tori 
et  mensae  but  without  freedom  to  enter  a  new  marriage.  This  is  the  common 
Catholic  view  and  has  recently  been  defended  by  J.  Dupont,  Mariage  et  divorce 
dans  V£vangile  (1959)  [cf.  §§  5-289r — 291r].  However,  the  idea  of  separatio 
tori  et  mensae  without  freedom  to  marry  was  unknown  to  Jesus’  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  for  separatio  tori  et  mensae  there  are  many  other  grounds  besides 
adultery.  (3)  The  exceptive  clauses  provide  for  irregular  unions,  e.g.,  within 
forbidden  degrees  of  kindred,  which  should  not  have  been  entered  upon  in 
the  first  place.  Such  cases  arose  frequently  when  Gentiles  were  converted  to 
Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  They  were  legislated  for  by  the  Council  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Acts  15:20,  29;  cf.  1  Cor  5:11,  where  an  incestuous  union  is  referred  to 
as  porneia,  “fornication”)  ;  and  they  are  legislated  for  in  Matthew’s  two 
exceptive  clauses.  A  Gentile  convert  whose  marriage  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  incestuous  because  within  forbidden  degrees  may  and  indeed  must 
“dismiss”  the  “woman”  (the  Greek  words  apolyein  and  gync  have  not  the  same 
implications  as  the  English  “divorce”  and  “wife”). 
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In  defending  the  third  of  these  views,  Z  proposes  the  view  that,  although 
the  questioner  in  Mt  19:3  wishes  to  raise  the  dispute  between  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai  about  what  grounds  are  sufficient  for  divorce,  Jesus  in 
His  answer  does  not  enter  into  the  controversy  at  all  but  denies  its  supposition. 
Thus  the  rabbinic  dispute  merely  serves  to  provide  the  occasion  on  which 
Christ  gives  His  own  teaching  on  divorce. — J.  F.  Bl. 

396.  [Mt  5:38-48].  A.  Nicolas,  “Etude  biblique.  La  relation  avec  l’ennemi,” 
Foi  et  Vie  59  (4,  ’60)  235-251. 

The  expressions  of  enmity  found  in  the  OT,  i.e.,  between  man  and  God  due 
to  sin,  and  between  God  and  the  enemies  of  Israel  due  to  the  Covenant,  evoke 
two  key  characteristics  of  God,  His  justice  and  sanctity  which  were  offended 
by  sin,  and  His  mercy  and  grace  which  went  out  to  the  sinner.  The  cross  of 
Christ  in  the  fullness  of  time  unites  both  characteristics,  since  the  purpose  of 
the  cross  is  to  destroy  enmity  between  man  and  God,  between  man  and  man, 
and  to  abolish  the  great  enemy  of  both,  Satan.  Thus  man’s  relations  with  his 
enemies,  outlined  in  Mt  5:38-48,  must  be  carried  out  in  imitation  of  the  cross 
of  Christ. — F.  P.  S. 

397.  [Mt  16:17-19].  V.  Kesich,  “The  Problem  of  Peter’s  Primacy  in  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Early  Christian  Exegesis,”  St.  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Quarterly  4  (2-3,  ’60)  2-25. 

In  the  Synoptics  Peter  is  first  among  the  Twelve  but  is  not  above  the  others. 
John  in  his  Gospel  has  precedence  over  Peter  on  several  occasions  (cf.  1:40- 
42;  13:21  fif. ;  20:8),  but  for  John  too  Peter  is  the  rock.  Mt  16:17-19  does  not 
show  a  bias  in  favor  of  Peter.  The  absence  of  this  text  in  the  other  Gospels 
shows  not  prejudice  against  Peter,  but  more  likely  the  absence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  primacy  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Mt  16:17-19  is  authentic,  and 
Kephas  can  be  taken  as  referring  to  Peter  personally,  and  not  only  to  his  faith. 

As  for  the  ekklesia  to  be  built  on  Peter,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  NT  usage 
this  term  refers  to  the  local  church  which,  however,  is  the  Catholic  Church — 
not  a  part  of  the  universal  Church,  but  in  itself  the  universal  Church.  As 
Ignatius  said,  “Where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church,”  and 
Irenaeus,  “Where  the  church  is,  there  is  to  be  found  the  Holy  Ghost  and  all 
grace.”  Thus  the  Church  in  its  fullness  is  present  in  the  local  church,  a 
fullness  manifested  at  the  Eucharistic  gathering,  and  the  promise  in  Mt  16:18 
is  fulfilled  at  the  Eucharistic  gathering  of  Pentecost,  with  Peter  at  its  head. 
His  role  as  rock  of  the  first  church  was  fulfilled  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  not 
transmitted  to  his  successors.  Evidence  points  to  a  pre-eminence  of  honor  held 
by  Jerusalem,  but  not  to  her  authority  over  other  churches,  nor  to  the  primacy 
of  any  apostle.  The  idea  of  a  universal  Church  in  which  one  local  church  has 
authority  over  others  and  of  which  each  local  church  is  only  a  part,  cannot  be 
justified  from  the  NT.  Fathers  whose  exegesis  of  Mt  16:17-19  was  produced 
in  a  period  when  East  and  West  were  united  give  us  no  basis  to  conclude 
that  they  supported  a  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  or  of  any  particular 
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church,  though  they  of  course  recognize  Peter’s  central  position  among  the 
Twelve. — K.  F.  T. 

398.  A.  B.,  “Umfrage  fiber  Mt  16,  18  und  28,  18,”  Catholica  14  (2,  ’60  > 

157-159. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  Roman  Council  the  professor  of  fundamental 
theology  in  the  Pontificio  Ateneo  Salesiano  in  Turin  sent  a  series  of  questions 
to  various  Catholic  scholars  throughout  the  world  asking  their  opinion  on  the 
value  of  Mt  16:18  and  28:18  as  proof  of  apostolic  succession.  A  summary  of 
their  replies  is  given  here. — J.  J.  C. 

399.  R.  Swaeles,  “L’Arriere-fond  scripturaire  de  Matt.  xxi.  43  et  son  lien 
avec  Matt.  xxi.  44,”  NTStud  6  (4,  ’60)  310-313. 

Mt  21:43  is  proper  to  Matthew  alone;  Mt  21:44  is  thought  to  be  a  gloss 
based  on  Lk  20:18,  a  cento  composed  of  Isa  8:14  and  Dan  2:34,  44.  But  in  its 
context  in  the  parable,  Mt  21:43  also  clearly  refers  to  the  whole  of  Dan  2:44. 
The  use  of  ethnos  instead  of  laos  may  be  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
notation  of  the  latter  as  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant;  it  may  also  hark  back 
to  Dan  7:27,  where  the  power  is  given  to  the  “holy  people  of  the  Most  High.” 
In  view  of  the  common  scriptural  background  of  both  Matthaean  verses,  v.  44 
must  be  retained  as  part  of  the  parable. — G.  W.  M. 

400.  W.  Trilling,  “Zur  Uberlieferungsgeschichte  des  Gleichnisses  vom  Hoch- 
zeitsmahl  Mt  22,  1-14,”  BibZcit  4  (2,  ’60)  251-265. 

The  first  known  dimension  in  the  process  of  transmission  is  the  Parable 
of  the  Marriage  Feast  in  Lk  14:15-24,  which  belongs  to  the  Q  tradition.  In 
the  teaching  tradition  of  the  Matthean  church  it  was  applied  to  the  situation 
of  the  Christian  community.  In  this  way  the  interest  and  crucial  point  neces¬ 
sarily  shifted  from  the  first  to  the  second  half,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
didactic  arrangement  (king,  son,  marriage)  was  stretched  out  and  built  up 
out  of  typical  paraenetic  concerns.  In  the  third  phase  of  the  editing  of  Matthew, 
the  crucial  point  (conditioned  by  the  place  and  polemical  purpose  attributed 
to  the  Evangelist)  was  moved  once  more  toward  the  front.  Referring  to  the 
Parable  of  the  Vinedressers,  Matthew  registers  the  massive  stresses  which 
upset  the  balance  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the  account,  as  is  shown  by  the  not 
wholly  successful  framing  and  stereotyped  adoption  of  entire  text  sections 
from  21:33-43.  Conclusions  are  indicated  for  the  interpretation  and  history  of 
the  origin  of  Matthew. — J.  A.  S. 

401.  A.  Colunga,  “La  abominacion  de  la  desolacion  (Mat.  24,  15),”  Cult  Bib 
17  (172,  ’60)  183-185. 

In  citing  the  prophecy  of  Dan  9:27,  which  refers  to  the  scene  described  in 
1  Mac  1 : 43-60,  Matthew  is  employing  the  typical  sense  of  the  prophecy  to 
show  Messianic  fulfillment  in  Christ;  he  does  not  mean  that  Daniel  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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402.  [Mt  27:25].  G.  Caprile,  “La  responsabilita  del  popolo  ebreo  nella  morte 
di  Gesu,”  PalCler  39  (18,  ’60)  969-976. 

Anti-Semitism’s  almost  exclusive  text  from  the  first  Christian  centuries  till 
today  is  Mt  27:25:  “His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.”  The  common 
exegesis  has  always  explained  that  all  the  Jews  are  cursed  and  punished  by 
God  till  the  end  of  the  world  for  the  murder  of  the  Messiah.  (1)  Due  to  the 
evolution  from  collective  to  personal  responsibility  this  ritual  expression  meant 
a  solemn  affirmation  of  a  personal  assumption  of  responsibility.  It  was  an 
exaggerated  saying  meant  to  inculcate  complete  personal  responsibility  with 
no  implication  of  a  curse  to  be  passed  on  to  posterity.  (2)  The  circumstances 
of  Pilate’s  washing  his  hands  confirm  this  meaning  as  do  other  Jewish  customs. 
(3)  The  historical  viewpoint  militates  against  this  anti-Semitic  exegesis, 
(a)  Only  Pilate  and  Caiaphas’  supporters  condemned  Jesus;  ( b )  the  common 
interpretation  violates  God’s  justice;  ( c )  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of 
Jerusalem  was  not  meant  to  last  for  all  times  but  only  marked  the  end  of  an 
era;  ( d )  neither  were  the  Diaspora  and  the  elimination  of  the  political 
autonomy  of  Israel  meant  as  perpetual  penalties. — J.  A.  G. 

403.  [Mt  28:20].  B.  Eager,  “The  Lord  is  with  You,”  Scripture  12  (18,  ’60) 
48-54. 

The  words  “I  am  with  you  all  days  to  the  end  of  the  world,”  (Mt  28:20) 
have  a  fuller  meaning  than  is  often  given  them  in  apologetics.  By  comparison 
with  similar  passages  in  the  OT,  they  are  seen  to  signify  a  positive  assistance 
from  God  to  bring  the  task  He  has  allotted  to  His  chosen  envoys  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  despite  its  apparent  impossibility  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
envoys  to  carry  it  out.  This  positive  assistance  comes  with  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  given  after  the  promise  “I  am  with  you.”  The  history  of  the 
Church,  in  its  good  and  its  bad  passages,  proves  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise 
to  the  apostles. — B.  E.  (Author). 

Mark 

404.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’episode  de  la  Tentation  d’apres  l’Lvangile  selon  Saint 
Marc  (I,  12-13),”  EstBib  19  (1,  ’60)  49-73. 

Many  exegetes  consider  Mark’s  account  of  the  Temptation  as  primitive, 
either  independently  (Fridrichsen,  Percy)  or  in  conjunction  with  Q  (Dibelius, 
Spitta,  Jeremias,  Schnackenburg).  Their  opinions  are  far  from  being  con¬ 
clusive.  Several  considerations  show  that  the  primitive  character  of  Mark  is 
by  no  means  evident.  (1)  There  is  an  intrinsic  link  between  the  episodes  of 
the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation,  analogous  to  the  link  in  the  OT  between  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sojourn  in  the  desert,  or  between  the  Genesis 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  temptation.  This  link,  which  is  carefully 
indicated  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  broken  in  Mark.  (2)  Mark’s  account  is 
schematic  and  obscure  and  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  recourse  to 
the  other  Synoptics.  (3)  Even  the  seemingly  primitive  detail  of  the  wild  beasts 
(Mk  1:13)  can  be  interpreted,  with  Spitta,  as  an  equivalent  expression  of 
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the  defeat  of  the  Tempter  (Mk  4:11).  (4)  Matthew  and  Luke  have  their  own 
primitive  traits  which  are  absent  from  Mark,  e.g.,  the  victory  over  Satan  and 
the  hunger  of  Christ.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Mark’s  account  is  a  deliberate 
abridgement  of  a  more  ample  account  preserved  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
reason  for  this  abridgement  could  well  have  been  Mark’s  fear  that  the  scrip¬ 
tural  debate  between  Satan  and  Jesus  and  the  strange  character  of  the  last 
two  temptations  might  shock  his  pagan  readers  and  weaken  his  proclamation 
of  the  transcendence  of  Christ. — F.  P.  G. 

405.  F.  Mussner,  “Ein  Wortspiel  in  Mk  1,  24?”  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  285-286. 

In  the  light  of  Jdg  13:7  (cf.  16:17)  we  should  perceive  the  meaning  nezir 
’eld him  (LXX  Cod.  B:  nazir  theou)  in  the  words  hagios  theou,  so  that  there 
is  a  play  on  words  in  the  apostrophe  Iesou  Ncizarcne,  the  Hebrew  Yesiici‘  luinnasri. 
Accordingly,  “the  Holy  one  of  God”  (Mk  1:24)  would  be  an  apposite  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jesus’  place-of-origin  name  as  well  as  an  early  revelation  of  His 
nature  (cf.  Mt2:23;  Mk3:ll;  5:7). — J.  A.  S. 

406.  C.  P.  Ceroke,  “Is  Mk  2,  10  a  Saying  of  Jesus?”  CathBibQuurt  22  (4, 
’60)  369-390. 

The  opinion  that  the  Markan  story  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  (Mk  2:1-12) 
may  not  be  an  original  literary  unity  has  been  gaining  many  adherents:  R. 
Bultmann,  M.  Dibelius,  A.  Rawlinson,  E.  Lohmeyer,  V.  Taylor  and  J.  Schmid. 
Much  of  this  discussion  centers  on  the  role  and  function  of  v.  10,  since  v.  5 
fails  to  mount  to  the  thought  of  v.  10  while  v.  12  falls  short  of  the  idea  of  v.  10. 
But  it  does  not  seem  exact  to  solve  this  by  various  theories  of  interpolation, 
as  do  Bultmann  and  Dibelius,  nor  entirely  by  a  hypothesis  of  double  origin, 
as  Taylor  does.  The  disunity  in  the  thought  of  the  Markan  narrative  vanishes 
completely  when  Mk  2:10  is  recognized  as  a  statement  of  theological  import 
rather  than  a  saying  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  conception  of  Mk  2:10  that  Jesus  in  His  exalted  state  as  Son  of 
Man  forgives  sins  on  earth,  and  thus  it  clearly  intends  to  allude  to  those 
functions  in  the  Christian  community  which  effect  the  forgiveness  of  men’s  sins. 
Mk  2:10  is  firmly  anchored  both  in  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus’  forgiveness 
and  cure  of  the  paralytic  and  in  the  real  heavenly  existence  and  function  of 
Jesus.  If  Mk  2:10  is  not  a  saying  of  Jesus  but  has  an  editorial  origin  in  the 
Gospel,  there  is  evident  necessity  to  reassess  the  use  of  the  title  “Son  of  Man” 
in  the  Evangelists’  writing.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Jesus’  use  of  the  term. 
But  in  this  verse  it  is  imbued  with  an  ecclesiastical  and  functional  significance 
up  till  now  denied  to  it.  Greater  flexibility'  in  interpretation  seems  the  only 
logical  answer. — D.  A.  D. 

407.  [Mk  6:30-44;  8:1-9].  G.  Ziener,  “Die  Brotwunder  im  Markusevange- 
lium,”  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  282-285. 

Both  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  in  Mark  (6:30-44;  8:1-9)  refer 
to  the  same  event,  which  according  to  Mark’s  intention  receives  special  handling. 
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It  is  Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  first  account  who  nourishes  the  multi¬ 
tude  with  the  Bread  (of  Life).  As  the  new  Moses  He  divides  the  people  into 
separate  groups  to  whom  the  disciples  at  His  order  distribute  the  bread.  The 
second  account  indicates  only  Jesus  as  the  giver  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  In  the 
tradition  the  account  developed  this  divergent  presentation  further,  according 
to  the  need  and  significance  for  the  community,  so  that  finally  Mark  had  from 
tradition  two  independent  accounts  at  his  disposal. — J.  A.  S. 

408.  [Mk  9:2-8].  H.-P.  Muller,  “Die  Verklarung  Jesu.  Eine  motivgeschi- 
chtliche  Studie,”  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  56-64. 

The  account  in  Mk  9:2-8  breaks  down  into  two  independent  sections.  The 
first  includes  vv.  2c-6  and  8;  it  tells  of  a  metamorphosis  in  which  Jesus  appears 
as  a  heavenly,  bright  figure  together  with  two  men  of  God  of  the  Old 
Covenant.  The  second  section  comprises  vv.  2a,  b  and  7  (and  9)  ;  it  reports 
about  Jesus  a  proclamation  of  an  eschatological  savior  which  took  place  in 
connection  with  a  cloud-appearance  on  a  mountain.  The  second  section  is  a 
creation  of  the  Jerusalem  community;  in  it  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  thought  of  as 
a  mere  man;  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  legitimize  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
Peter,  James  and  John  occupied  in  the  Jerusalem  community.  In  the  first 
section  Jesus  appears  as  an  epiphanous  divinity,  as  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man 
in  the  manner  of  Apoc  1:13  f.  Thus  in  the  Transfiguration  pericope  two  quite 
different  Christological  ideas  are  blended  together. — J.  Bz. 

409.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “Strain  on  the  Secret:  An  Examination  of  Mark  11:1 
— 13:37;’  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  31-46. 

• 

Apart  from  the  preface  (1:1-13),  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  has  four  main  sections: 
namely,  an  account  of  the  Galilean  ministry  (1:14 — 8:26),  a  section  devoted 
largely  to  the  private  instruction  of  the  disciples  concerning  the  necessity  of 
the  Passion  (8:27 — 10:52),  an  account  of  the  Jerusalem  ministry  (11:1 — 
13:37),  and  the  Passion  narrative  culminating  in  the  report  of  the  discovery 
of  the  empty  tomb  (14:1 — 16:8).  In  the  third  of  these  sections  Jesus  takes 
the  initiative  in  an  unprecedented  fashion,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
Evangelist’s  doctrine  of  the  secret  Messiahship  is  subjected  to  great  strain. 
In  11:1-10  Jesus  arranges  what  is  clearly  intended  as  a  public  Messianic 
demonstration;  in  11:15-18  He  casts  out  those  who  profane  the  Temple  with 
their  commercial  activities;  and  in  12:1-12  He  deliberately  provokes  Plis  op¬ 
ponents  by  making  an  inauspicious  utterance  against  them.  Thus  the  Evange¬ 
list  is  apparently  seeking  to  make  it  plain  that  the  events  he  relates  have  a 
profound  significance  which  is  utterly  different  from  their  outward  show — 
that  He  who  was  despised  by  His  own  people  and  came  to  a  shameful  end  on 
a  cross  is  really  none  other  than  the  heaven-sent  Messiah  who  entered  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  cleansed  the  Temple  in  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  soteriological  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  hence  the  narratives  under  consideration  read  as  though  the  true 
nature  of  Jesus  is  reaching  out,  so  to  speak,  for  some  definite  form  of  articulate 
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expression  and  open  acknowledgement  which,  however,  it  cannot  vet  receive. 

— J.  Bz. 

410.  [Mk  13:14-20,  24-27] .  H.-J.  Schoeps,  “Ebionitische  Apokalyptik  ini 
Neuen  Testament,”  ZeitNTIViss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  101-111. 

In  Mk  13  a  prophecy  ( chresmos )  is  utilized  which  is  assigned  through 
revelation  to  the  leaders  of  the  primitive  Jewish-Christian  community  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  War  and  which  induced  the  community  to 
withdraw  to  Pella  (Mk  13:14-20,  24-27).  An  allusion  to  this  flight  may  also 
be  found  in  Apoc  12:4-17.  Pella  belongs  to  Galilee  in  the  broader  sense,  and 
according  to  Mt  4:14-16  that  is  the  land  of  eschatological  fulfillment.  Thus,  the 
primitive  community  removed  precisely  into  the  region  considered  by  Matthew 
as  the  land  which  had  the  preference  of  the  promise  according  to  Isa  8:23. 
— J.  Bz. 

Mk  14:1-52,  cf.  §  5-374. 

411.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Reply  to  Caiaphas  (Mark  xiv.  62),”  NT  Stud  7 
(1,  ’60)  88-93. 

Comments  on  an  article  of  H.  K.  McArthur  in  NT  Stud  4  (’58)  156-158 
[cf.  §  2-536].  (1)  The  words  of  Mk  14:62  can  be  taken  literally  and  as  a 
parousia  reference,  but  they  should  not  be.  There  is  no  need  to  posit  an 
interval  of  time  between  “sitting”  and  “coming”  nor  to  take  one  part  of  the 
statement  as  symbolic  and  the  other  as  literal;  both  are  symbolic.  (2)  That  the 
citations  of  Dan  7:13  and  Ps  110:1  seem  in  this  interpretation  to  be  inverted 
is  no  real  difficulty.  If  we  may  see  here  the  common  oscillation  between  the 
individual  and  the  collective,  then  Ps  110  represents  a  personal  exaltation  and 
Dan  7  the  coming  into  being  of  the  new  community.  (3)  Jewish  Messianic 
use  of  Dan  7:13  did  not  imply  a  descent  from  the  sky,  but  rather  the  power 
and  magnificence  of  the  earthly  Messiah.  We  need  strong  evidence,  therefore, 
to  show  that  Jesus  implied  such  a  descent  by  quoting  Daniel. — G  .W.  M. 

412.  [Mk  16:1-8].  G..  Hebert,  “The  Resurrection-Narrative  in  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel,”  AusBibRcv  8  (1-4,  ’59)  58-65. 

A  commentary  on  the  text  of  Mk  16:1-8,  developing  R.  H.  Lightfoot’s 
treatment  of  it  in  his  The  Gospel  Message  of  St.  Mark  (1950).  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Gospel  ends  with  16:8  and  that  the  passage,  written  with  great  care 
and  exactness,  conveys  its  theological  meaning  by  subtle  allusions. — W.  J.  D. 

Luke 

413.  U.  Luck,  “Kerygma,  Tradition  und  Geschichte  Jesu  bei  Lukas,”  Zeit 
TheolKirche  57  (1,  ’60)  51-66. 

L  briefly  surveys  recent  criticism  of  the  theology  of  Luke-Acts.  Despite 
general  agreement  that  the  total  Lukan  work  has  a  distinct  heilsgeschicJitlich 
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basis  in  which  the  developing  Church  has  replaced  imminent  expectation,  L 
doubts  that  the  problem  of  Lukan  theology  has  yet  been  solved.  Considering 
the  proemium  of  Luke  and  some  early  sermons  of  Acts,  L  concludes  that  the 
problem  of  the  traditional  teaching  and  proclamation  was  raised  for  Luke  and 
his  contemporary  Church.  He  agrees  with  M.  Dibelius  that  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  does  not  contain  the  content  of  the  preaching  but  the  guarantee  for  that 
content. 

Luke  stresses  the  pragmata  of  God,  but  can  the  non- Jew,  to  whom  the  work 
is  directed,  understand  these  proclaimed  works  as  acts  of  God?  The  proof 
from  Scripture  is  not  helpful.  What  then  is  the  basis  of  the  universal  claims 
of  the  Gospel?  Luke  is  concerned  with  this  problem  in  the  Areopagus  speech 
and  the  Cornelius  narrative.  For  Luke,  accession  for  the  non-Jew  to  the  history 
( Geschichte )  of  Jesus  as  an  act  of  God  is  possible  only  through  the  pneuma 
hagion.  The  existence  of  the  Church  is  not  constituted  by  its  origin  in 
Judaism,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  consequent  obedience  to  Him. 
The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  a  recognition  of  the  facts  concerning  Jesus  as  the  deeds 
of  God,  and  the  eyewitnesses  of  Lk  1 : 1  are  those  who  have  witnessed  from  the 
beginning  (the  Baptism  of  Jesus)  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  history 
of  Jesus. 

Consequently,  Luke  does  not  use  the  fulfillment  of  Scriptures  as  we  find 
it  in  Matthew.  For  Luke  the  history  of  Jesus  stands  under  the  dei  of  the  divine 
will.  This  divine  will  manifests  itself  through  the  Spirit.  From  this  vantage 
point  is  the  OT  understood.  In  it  the  Spirit  speaks  as  a  prophetic  witness.  In 
this  way  the  present  community  is  related  to  the  OT.  In  conclusion:  in  his 
Gospel  Luke  has  attempted  to  understand  the  past  history  of  the  ever  present 
effect  of  the  Spirit  as  God’s  history  (Gottesgeschichte) .  “Now”  is  the  “Mitte 
der  Zeit, ,”  not  “then.”— G.  F.  S. 

414.  H.  C.  Snape,  “The  Composition  of  the  Lukan  Writings:  A  Re-Assess¬ 
ment,”  HarvTlieolRev  53  (1,  ’60)  27-46. 

Brandon,  Goguel  and  Schoeps  have  suggested  that  the  Pauline  position  along 
with  the  Lukan  writings  gained  prestige  after  A.D.  70.  Goguel  and  Streeter 
argue  unsuccessfully  against  an  interrelationship  between  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  their  common  matter.  Lummis  demonstrated  in  1915  that  Luke  very 
probably  had  Matthew  before  him  and  that  his  first  edition  was  “a  systematic 
conflation  of  Matthew  and  Mark”  on  his  “kathexes  principle.”  Variation  be¬ 
tween  D-  and  B-type  texts  appear  less  in  the  matter  peculiar  to  Luke.  Zuntz’s 
analysis  in  The  Text  of  the  Epistles  supports  the  theory  that  Codex  D  is 
evidence  of  a  popular  text  of  Luke  originating  “beyond  the  philological  in¬ 
terests  of  Alexandria”  with  the  peculiarly  Lukan  material  being  added  probably 
in  Caesarea. 

Similarly  the  Bezae  text  of  Acts  must  have  originated  away  from  Alexandrine 
influence  (at  Antioch?)  which  produced  the  later  version  (at  Caesarea?) 
accommodated  to  Jewish-Christian  terminology.  This  seems  to  be  the  reverse 
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of  Rope’s  theory  that  the  Western  text  is  a  revision.  A  study  of  the  ratio 
of  variants  between  B  and  D  suggests  that  an  original  (Pauline-Gentile)  form 
of  Acts  was  compiled  by  Luke  (in  Antioch?),  revised  (at  Caesarea  about 
85?)  by  six  additions  incorporating  Jerusalem  traditions  along  with  literary 
and  theological  adjustments,  and  later  conflated  from  these  two  editions  into 
the  D  archetype.  The  anti-Marcionite  prologue  would  support  this. — J.  A.  W. 

415.  M.  Diekhans,  “Lc  1,  34  e  a  Yirgindade  de  Maria  Ssma.,”  RevEclBras 
20  (1,  ’60)  29-35. 

Defense  of  Alary’s  vow  of  virginity  and  discussion  of  the  arguments  of  those 
who  have  denied  such  a  vow  [cf.  §  4-666]. 

416.  [Lk  1:34].  O.  Graber,  “Alarias  Jungfraulichkeitswille  vor  der  Engels- 
botschaft,”  Marianum  22  (2-3,  ’60)  290-304. 

A  growing  number  of  Catholic  authors  dissent  from  the  traditional  opinion 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  already  chosen  to  remain  a  virgin  before  the 
Annunciation.  Thus  C.  J.  Jellouschek  [cf.  §  4-666]  following  P.  Gaechter 
{Maria  im  Erdenleben  [1953])  claims  that  Lk  1:34  only  signifies  that  Alary 
had  not  yet  lived  together  with  Joseph,  since  a  previous  resolution  to  remain 
a  virgin  would  apparently  have  been  opposed  to  the  “subsequently  manifested 
will  of  God  demanding  in  appearance  something  else,”  and  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  special  revelation  prior  to  the  Annunciation.  But  Mary’s  previous 
choice  was  not  a  personal  whim,  but  rather  made  under  the  guidance  of  grace; 

Iher  words  (Lk  1:34)  do  not  rebel  against  the  announced  event,  but  rather 
;  question  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment;  and  her  own  divinely  guided  intel- 

Sligence  for  the  choice  of  virginity  was  sufficient  without  any  gratuitously  pre¬ 
sumed  special  revelation.  Aloreover,  Luke  twice  specifies  parthenos,  virgin, 
where  he  need  only  have  said  “a  betrothed,”  in  order  to  identify  Mary  (v.  31) 
with  Isaiah’s  maiden  (Isa  7:14),  and  in  the  exclusion  of  human  fatherhood 
reveal  her  conceiving  through  the  power  of  God. — K.  F.  D. 

417.  [Lk  1:39-56].  F.  Neirynck,  “Visitatio  B.  M.  V.— Bijdrage  tot  de 
Quellenkritik  van  Lc.  1-2”  [Contribution  to  the  Source-Criticism  of 
Lk  1—2],  CollBrugGand  6  (3,  ’60)  387-404. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  Visitation  pericope,  N  places  himself  in  op¬ 
position  to  both  the  historical-psychological  explanation  of  P.  Gaechter  and  the 
typological  and  biblical-theological  exegesis  of  R.  Laurentin.  He  considers  it 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  to  pose  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  Luke’s 
narrative.  He  gives  the  following  explanations.  The  Alagnificat  is  a  secondary 
insertion  of  Luke,  so  that  the  original  Visitation  pericope  contained  only 
vv.  39-45,  56.  The  whole  section  about  Alary  (1:26-56)  has  been  inserted 
into  a  primitive  narrative  about  John  the  Baptist  which  comes  from  Baptist 
■}  circles.  This  insertion  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  section  on  Alary  itself 
I  (1:36)  there  is  a  reference  to  this  narrative  about  John,  and  also  from  the  fact 
r  that  the  beginning  and  closing  verses  of  that  section  (26,  56)  tell  its  date  in 
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relation  to  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth.  The  reason  for  this  insertion  was  to 
bring  out  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  John. 

According  to  literary  considerations,  the  Visitation  pericope  forms  a  single 
whole  with  the  Annunciation:  in  the  Annunciation  Mary  asks  for  a  sign  (1:34) 
and  the  angel  promises  her  one  (1:36);  the  Visitation  to  Elizabeth  is  thus  to 
be  taken  as  the  verification  of  the  sign  given.  From  these  literary  character¬ 
istics  N  goes  on  to  explain  the  chief  verses  of  this  section:  cum  festinatione 
does  not  mean  Mary’s  haste,  but  her  anxiety  and  disturbance ;  Elizabeth’s 
beatitude  (v.  42)  does  not  suppose  that  the  Messiah  was  already  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  Mary;  in  the  same  way  v.  43  must  be  taken  proleptically  in 
the  perspective  of  the  future  glorification  of  the  Messiah;  and  in  v.  45  Mary 
is  blessed  because  she  has  believed  and  because  she  is  now  going  to  be  the 
virgin  mother  of  the  Messiah. — I.  dlP. 

418.  R.  Deichgraber,  “Lc  2:14:  antkrdpoi  eudokias,”  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2, 
’60)  132. 

A  further  Aramaic  example  of  the  translation  “men  of  His  good  pleasure” 
is  found  in  the  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritan  Marqa  of  the 
4th  century  A.D.  (M.  Heidenheim,  Der  Kommentar  Marqali’s  des  Samaritaners, 
1896,  p.  26).  [Cf.  §§  3-92,  3-93.]— J.  Bz. 

Lk  3:8,  cf.  §  5-392. 

419.  [Lk  4:1-13].  A.  B.  Taylor,  “Decision  in  the  Desert.  The  Temptation 
of  Jesus,  in  the  Light  of  Deuteronomy,”  Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60) 
300-309. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  Temptations  of  Jesus  as  three  decisions  He  had 
to  make.  These  he  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  text  and  context  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  which  Jesus  quoted  in  expressing  His  decision.  (1)  The  first  tempta¬ 
tion  had  to  do  with  the  nature  of  Jesus’  own  person,  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  true 
human  being.  Jesus  decides  to  take  His  stand  with  man  as  man,  and  in  so 
doing  commits  Himself  to  the  cross.  (2)  The  second  had  to  do  with  the  means 
of  accomplishing  His  mission — whether  to  choose  the  world’s  way  or  God’s 
way.  Christ  decides  against  the  ways  of  the  world  for  the  way  of  God,  sacrifi¬ 
cial  love.  (3)  The  third  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the 
Father.  Would  a  father  allow  his  son  to  be  committed  to  death?  One  way  to 
find  out  is  to  deliberately  expose  Himself  to  the  danger  of  destruction.  But 
no,  Jesus  would  not  ask  a  sign  from  God,  for  He  had  heard  the  sure  word: 
“Thou  art  my  beloved  Son.”  He  would  again  identify  Himself  with  mankind 
as  a  true  man. — R.  J.  M. 

420.  J.  Jeremias,  “Lukas  7:45:  eiselthon ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  131. 

Eiselthon  is  probably  a  mistranslation.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Galilean- 

Aramaic  that  in  the  Pe‘al  of  third  weak  verbs  a  yod  is  inserted  before  the 
ending.  The  resulting  form  could  thus  mean  “she  came”  as  well  as  “I  came.” 
The  proper  translation  would  therefore  have  been  eiselthen. — J.  Bz. 
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421.  [Lk  10:1,  17].  S.  Jellicoe,  “St  Luke  and  the  Seventy-Two,”  NTStud 
6  (4,  ’60)  319-321. 

[Cf.  §  4-412.]  The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two 
disciples  may  lie  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas.  Given  Luke’s  veneration  and 
imitation  of  the  LXX,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  had  high  regard  for 
Aristeas  also.  Whatever  its  primary  purpose,  Aristeas  soon  became  popular 
for  its  account  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  Gentile  world.  In 
his  account  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy  (-two),  Luke  seems  designedly  to  use 
Aristeas  for  his  own  motif  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
Church,  the  role  of  the  disciples  paralleling  that  of  the  seventy-two  translators. 
Perhaps  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  true  reading  lies  in  examining  this 
possibility. — G.  W.  M. 

Lk  16:17,  cf.  §  5-394. 

422.  A.  Strobel,  “A.  Merx  fiber  Lc  17:20  f.,”  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60) 
133-134. 

The  “paschal-theological”  meaning  of  Lk  17:20  f.  [cf.  §  4-102]  had  already 
been  found  in  A.  Merx,  Die  vier  kanonischen  Evangelien  II,  2  (1905),  p.  345. 

423.  P.  Federkiewicz,  “Agonia  Chrystusa  Pana  w  Ogrojcu.  (Uwagi  egzege- 

tyczne  do  Lk.  22,  43  n.)”  [De  agone  Christi  Domini  in  Gethsemani 
( Adnotationes  exegeticae  ad  Lc  22,  43  s.)],  RuchBibLit  13  (2,  ’60) 

119-126. 

Although  the  Synoptics  differ  in  the  order  they  assign  to  the  events  of  the 
episode  in  the  garden,  it  seems  best  to  place  Christ’s  “being  in  an  agony”  im¬ 
mediately  after  His  first  prayer  to  the  Father.  The  word  ophthe  indicates  that 
the  angel’s  appearance  was  a  visible  one  and  provided  physical  and  moral 
comfort  to  Jesus,  clarifying  for  Him  the  will  of  God.  The  word  agonia  does 
not  signify  a  death  agony  but  an  utter  anguish  of  soul  before  an  impending 
(struggle.  Philological  considerations  and  frequent  NT  usage  of  hosei  indicate 
that  the  sweat  of  blood  should  be  taken  literally,  not  metaphorically;  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  a  physiological  phenomenon  connotes  not  a  physical  but  a 
moral  miracle. — S.  S. 

424.  [  Lk  24].  M.  Brandle,  “Auferstehung  Jesu  nach  Lukas,”  Orientierung 
24  (8,  ’60)  85-89. 

Each  Evangelist  has  a  theological  motive  which  regulates  his  choice  in 
Ijrecounting  the  sequence  of  events  beginning  with  the  Resurrection.  In  Luke’s 
narrative  the  religious  motif  is  dominant,  i.e.,  man’s  orientation  to  God  through 
[belief.  Thus,  Christ  is  recognized  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  an  action  which 
[will  become  the  central  act  of  worship  for  His  Church.  After  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  Church  will  express  itself  in  Jerusalem,  for  that  is  where 
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the  Resurrected  broke  bread  for  His  disciples;  hence  Luke  makes  no  mention 
of  any  appearances  of  Christ  in  Galilee. — W.  J.  H. 

John 

425.  F.-M.  Braun,  “L’Lvangile  de  saint  Jean  et  les  grandes  traditions 
d’lsrael,”  RevTliom  60  (2,  ’60)  165-184;  (3,  ’60)  325-363. 

[Cf.  §  5-105.]  II.  B  continues  his  investigation  of  Johannine  allusions  to 
great  OT  themes,  concentrating  now  on  the  memory  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus, 
(a)  The  kebdd  Yhwh  (Exod  24:15;  40:34;  Num  9:15;  etc.)  was  expected 
in  the  Messianic  age  ( Ps  Sol  17:34f.)  and  was  recognized  by  John  in  the  glory 
of  Jesus  (Jn  12:40;  cf.  Isa  6:3  ff. ;  Exod  3:7;  33:20-23).  ( b )  The  formula 
ego  eimi  (Jn  8:24  ff.;  13:19)  points  to  Jesus’  inseparable  union  with  the  same 
God  who  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  (Exod  3:14  ff.)  and  who  is  proclaimed 
as  Creator  and  Savior  in  the  Book  of  Consolation  (Isa  41:13;  43:10,  25;  etc.). 
( c )  Through  the  Sinai  Covenant  God  espoused  the  chosen  people  (Jer  2:1-3; 
Hos  11;  Isa  54:4-10;  the  rabbis),  but  nowhere  in  the  OT  nor  in  rabbinical 
literature  was  the  Messiah  described  as  spouse  of  the  people.  John,  unlike 
the  Synoptics  and  Paul,  made  the  application  (1:29,  36;  3:29).  ( d )  The  harden¬ 
ing  of  Pharaoh's  heart  (Exod  11:10)  at  Moses’  signs  and  wonders  (Exod  7:3; 
Deut  4:34;  etc.)  was  paralleled  by  the  Jewish  reaction  to  Jesus’  works  (Jn 
15:24;  12:37;  cf.  Isa  6:10).  (e)  Johannine  semeia  are  more  than  wondrous 
deeds  (cf.  Jn  2:13-17)  ;  they  dispose  a  person  for  faith  in  Jesus,  who  is  greater 
than  Moses  and  who  is  both  Messiah  and  Son  of  God  (Jn  3:14;  6:31;  11:32-43; 
20:30 f.).  (/)  The  Torah  was  to  be  observed  perfectly  in  the  Messianic  age 
(cf.  Jubilees ;  Assumption  of  Moses ;  Qumran  scrolls),  but  Jesus  is  superior  to 
Moses  and  proclaims  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  2:1-10,  19-22;  4:5-10;  8:17; 
etc.). 

III.  The  fifth  OT  theme  integrated  into  John’s  Gospel  is  the  expectation 
of  the  final  day,  which  Israelite  hope  divided  into  days  of  immediate  prepara¬ 
tion  ( ydmim  ba’im)  and  final  day  ( be’ahdrit  hayyamim) .  Through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Amos  2:16;  8:19;  Hos  2:18;  Isa  2:20;  3:18;  etc.,  the  exiles’  eager 
longing  for  Messianic  salvation  lived  on  and  was  echoed  in  texts  like  Amos 
9:11-13  or  Isa  4:4-6.  The  return  to  the  Promised  Land  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  total  renewal  (Ezek  37:2-14;  11:19;  6:9;  11:20),  heralded  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  (Mai  3:1-4).  Zechariah  foresaw  a  moral  renovation  (8:16 f.), 
which  Second  Zechariah  extended  to  all  men  (14:8-11),  centered  in  Jerusalem 
(14:16-21),  beneath  a  Davidic  king  (9:9 f.;  12:7 f.).  In  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature  the  world  to  come  ( eoldm  habbd’)  commenced  with  bodily  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  final  judgment. 

Johannine  scholars  must  avoid  two  extremes  in  explaining  the  Evangelist 
John  and  the  seer  of  Patmos,  who  must  not  be  completely  separated:  excessive 
dependence  upon  Gnosticism  as  well  as  servile  copying  of  Jewish  sources. 
With  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  the  final  day  has  come,  and  therefore  the 
Jewish  division  of  Messianism  ( ydmim  ba’im)  and  eschatology  ( be’ahdrit 
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hayyanrim)  disappears.  By  Christ's  death  and  glorification  the  Prince  of  this 
world  is  cast  out  and  judgment  passed  upon  men  according  to  their  faith 
(Jn  12:31,  47 f.;  3:17;  9:39).  In  place  of  the  Synoptic  kingdom  of  God  John 
substituted  the  interior,  mysterious,  eschatological  eternal  life. — C.  St. 

426.  J.  Giblet,  “De  verbo  Dei  in  Quarto  Evangelio,”  CollMech  45  (5,  ’60) 
519-520. 

427.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Some  Notes  on  Johannine  Usage,”  BibTrans  11  (4, 
’60)  173-177. 

In  revising  the  Greek  text  of  John,  K  observed  several  linguistic  traits 
worthy  of  comment:  the  usages  of  emos,  sos,  hymeteros,  more  complex  than 
in  Mark  and  Luke;  agathos  and  kalos  used  interchangeably  in  meaning  though 
the  former  as  attributive,  the  latter  as  predicative;  alethes  and  alethinos  which, 
contrary  to  J.  H.  Bernard,  “can  be  treated  as  one  adjective,”  whose  meaning 
varies  in  context  from  “true”  to  “genuine”  and  “real”;  the  position  of  hote 
and  hotan  clauses  in  John  usually  preceding  their  main  clauses,  except  when 
referring  to  an  antecedent  word  of  time;  the  complementary  grammatical 
function  of  aposteUein  and  pempein ,  both  with  “a  suggestion  of  commissioning 
or  sending  with  a  purpose”;  pros  (“before,  in  the  presence  of”)  governing 
the  accusative,  used  with  verbs  of  saying,  a  usage  normal  also  in  the  LXX 
and  Luke-Acts. — K.  F.  D. 

428.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Modern  Issues  in  Biblical  Studies:  The  Provenance  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ExpTimes  71  (11,  ’60)  337-340. 

M  here  surveys  a  number  of  recent  articles  and  books  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
which  tend  to  show:  (1)  that  John  is  independent  of  the  Synoptics;  (2)  that 
John  is  the  writing  down  of  an  early  oral  gospel;  (3)  that  its  material  is  not 
Hellenistic  but  decidedly  Palestinian.  As  a  result  of  this  approach,  (a)  John 
may  be  dated  much  earlier  than  it  used  to  be,  conceivably  around  A.D.  70  or 
80:  ( b )  it  may  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  apostle  John  than  hereto¬ 
fore;  (c)  its  tradition  may  preserve  a  genuine  understanding  of  one  aspect  of 
the  historical  Jesus  not  very  adequately  presented  in  the  Synoptics. — G.  W.  M. 

429.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “The  Footnotes  of  John’s  Gospel,”  BibSac  117  (468, 
’60)  350-364. 

Classification  and  analysis  of  the  “footnotes”  of  John,  i.e.,  the  “sentences 
or  paragraphs  of  explanatory  comment,  interjected  into  the  running  narrative 
of  the  story,  and  obviously  intended  to  illumine  some  casual  reference,  or  to 
explain  how  some  important  statement  should  be  understood.”  The  fifty-nine 
such  notes  listed  here  are  classified  as  explanatory  translation,  time  or  place, 
custom,  author,  recollections  of  the  disciples,  situations,  summaries,  identifica¬ 
tion  of  persons,  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  theological  commentary. — G.  W.  M. 
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430.  S.  Virgulin,  “Caratteristiche  del  quarto  Evangelo,”  BibOriente  2  (4-5, 
’60)  152-156. 

John’s  Gospel,  considered  from  the  earliest  times  as  the  very  summit  of 
Christian  revelation,  has  several  characteristics  of  which  three  are  selected 
here  for  discussion:  the  historical,  the  theological  and  the  mystical.  The  his¬ 
torical  characteristic  is  marked  by  John’s  special  care  in  relating  chronological 
and  topographical  particulars  of  Christ’s  life.  Theologically,  the  Evangelist 
insists  especially  on  the  spiritual  and  ecclesial  value  of  the  events  he  narrates. 
By  a  special  grace  of  the  Spirit,  John  enjoys  a  unique  experience  of  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  and  his  Semitic  genius  enables  him  to  communicate  this  experience 
in  a  remarkable  fashion. — S.  B.  M. 

431.  W.  Wilkens,  “Evangelist  und  Tradition  im  Johannesevangelium,”  Theol 
Zeit  16  (2,  ’60)  81-90. 

E.  Haenchen  has  contested  the  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  only 
completely  independent  of  the  Synoptics  but  rests  exclusively  on  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  and  that  consequently  its  historical  value  may  be  much  greater  than  has 
been  thought  [cf.  §  4-677].  He  tested  this  thesis  by  examining  certain 
Johannine  passages  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  is  true  that  these 
show  no  use  of  the  Synoptics,  John  drew  on  a  tradition  which  had  contacts 
with  that  used  by  the  Synoptics.  However,  that  tradition  had  evolved  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  form  in  which  John  knew  it,  so  his  use  of  it  is  no  argument  for 
historicity.  H  believes  that  the  Evangelist’s  own  work  consisted  in  giving  that 
late  and  rigidly  set  tradition  a  few  additions  which  are  derived  from  his  peculiar 
theology.  W  disagrees  with  H  on  the  evolved  state  of  the  tradition  and  the 
relatively  minor  redactional  work  of  the  Evangelist.  He  examines  Jn  6:1-15 
and  finds  distinctively  Johannine  ideas  and  style  throughout  the  passage.  In 
its  present  form  it  is  largely  the  work  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Yet  that  is 
not  an  argument  for  the  historicity  of  the  details  in  which  John  differs  from 
the  Synoptics,  because  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  thoroughly  unhistorical.  It  is  the 
Evangelist’s  reworking  of  tradition,  a  reworking  which  was  meant  to  bring 
out  the  significance  of  Jesus. — M.  B. 


432.  [Jn  1:6-9,  19-25].  H.  Sahlin,  “Zwei  Abschnitte  aus  Joh  1  rekon- 
struiert,”  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  64-69. 

The  original  text  of  Jn  1:6-9  probably  read:  “(6)  It  (the  Word)  became 
man,  sent  by  God.  (7)  This  one  came  for  testimony,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
light,  that  all  might  believe  through  him.  (9)  He  was  the  true  light  that  en¬ 
lightens  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world.”  How  the  traditional  text  grew 
out  of  this  may  be  explained  as  follows.  A  very  early  reader,  perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  Mk  1 :4,  understood  the  expression  “he  became  man”  to  refer 
to  John  the  Baptist.  Then  v.  7  also  had  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
Baptist.  Moreover,  a  transition  from  v.  7  to  v.  9  had  to  be  created,  and  thus 
v.  8  was  inserted. 
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The  original  text  of  Jn  1:19-25  probably  read:  ‘‘(19)  And  this  is  the 
testimony  of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem 
(to  him)  to  ask  him:  ‘Who  are  you?’  (20b)  And  he  confessed:  ‘I  am  not  the 
Christ/  (21a)  And  they  asked  hint :  ‘What  then?  (21c)  Are  you  the  prophet?’ 
And  he  answered:  ‘No.’  (22)  They  said  to  him  then:  ‘Who  are  you?  That 
we  may  give  an  answer  to  those  who  sent  us,  what  do  you  say  of  yourself?’ 
(23)  He  said:  T  am  the  voice  of  one  calling  in  the  wilderness:  Make  ready 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet  said.’  (21a)  And  they  asked  him: 
‘What  then?  Are  you  Elijah?’  (20a)  And  he  confessed  and  did  not  deny. 
(25)  And  they  questioned  him  and  said  to  him:  ‘Why  then  do  you  baptize  if 
you  are  not  the  Christ  nor  the  prophet?’  (26)  He  answered  them.  .  .  .”  The 
traditional  text  grew  out  of  this  supposed  original  form  as  a  result  of  vertical 
haplography  in  two  cases  (“and  he  confessed”  and  “they  asked  him:  ‘What 
then?”’).— J.  Bz. 


433.  [Jn  1:26,  29-30].  R.  E.  Brown,  “Three  Quotations  from  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John,”  CathBibQuart  22  (3,  ’60)  292-298. 


The  meaning  of  three  quotations  from  the  Baptist  within  the  whole  complex 
of  John  (i.e.,  their  Gospel  sense)  cannot  be  identified  with  the  immediate  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Baptist  himself  (i.e.,  their  historical  sense)  for  three  reasons.  The 
Synoptic  account  of  John  the  Baptist’s  expectations  implies  a  primitive  picture 
of  violent  judgment;  his  question  from  prison  (Mt  11:3),  a  misunderstanding 
of  Jesus’  essential  mission;  his  disciples  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
19:2).  The  author  of  John  interpreted  the  Baptist’s  remarks  as  more  applic¬ 
able  to  Jesus  than  the  Baptist  realized.  The  statements  must  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  apocalyptic  expectations. 

(1)  Jn  1:26.  The  OT  refers  to  both  judgment  by  fire  and  a  cleansing  by  the 
spirit,  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  augment  these  references.  The  Baptist  seems 
to  mean  that  the  one  who  will  come  after  him  will  cleanse  the  evil  with  this 
judgment  of  fire  and  the  good  with  a  purifying  spirit,  i.e.,  a  new  breath  of 
life.  (2)  Jn  1:29.  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  pictures  a  conquering  lamb 
who  destroys  evil.  Rather  than  the  Suffering  Servant,  this  seems  to  be  the 
Baptist’s  meaning  here — a  meaning  amplified  by  the  Christian  motif  of  the 
lamb  by  whose  blood  men  are  saved.  (3)  Jn  1:30.  The  Baptist  does  not 
indicate  that  he  thought  himself  in  the  role  of  Elijah,  but  rather  as  the  Isaian 
voice  in  the  desert.  He  seems  to  have  identified  Christ  with  this  role  initially, 
only  to  receive  from  Christ  the  correction  of  Mt  11:3  ff. — M.  J.  B. 


434.  J.  Giblet,  “Tu  verras  le  ciel  ouvert  (Jean  1,  51),”  BibVieCliret  36 
(’60)  26-30. 

An  explanation  of  the  theological  significance  of  Jn  1:51  in  the  light  of 
Dan  7  and  Gen  28:12. 
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435.  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “L’elevation  du  Fils  de  l’homme  (Jean  3,  11-21),” 
BibVieChret  35  (’60)  16-25. 

Verse-by- verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 

436.  A.  Vanhoye,  “L’oeuvre  du  Christ,  don  du  Pere  ( Jn .  V,  36  et  XVII,  4),” 
RecliSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  377-419. 

This  is  a  full  analysis  of  Jn  5:36  and  17:4  along  lines  of  grammar,  vocabulary 
and  theology;  its  conclusions  were  sketched  in  an  article  in  VcrbDom  36  (’58) 
83-92  [cf.  §  3-380]. 

437.  [Jn  6].  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  “A  First  Century  Chalice  Dispute,”  SciEccl  12 
(3,  ’60)  403-408. 

J.  Betz  believes  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  a 
protest  against  certain  factions  which  rejected  the  chalice  through  a  deep- 
rooted  fear  of  blood  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Covenant  established  by  Christ.  Such  a  crisis  might  well  explain  the  change  in 
the  chalice  formula  of  Mk  14:24.  It  might  also  give  a  clue  to  the  background 
of  Jn  6:53-58.  This  section  may  represent  a  redaction  due  to  Johannine  in¬ 
spiration  or  to  traditional  material  on  which  John  depended,  and  may  have 
been  occasioned,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  Jewish  Gnostic  circle  in  whose  dogmatic 
system  the  sanctifying  blood  of  Christ  had  no  place. — E.  J.  K.  (Author). 

Jn  6:1-15,  cf.  §  5-431. 

438.  K.  Tomoi,  “Is  not  John  xiv.  15  a  Dislocation?”  ExpTimes  72  (1,  ’60)  31. 

The  discontinuity  of  thought  in  Jn  14:15  might  be  solved  by  having  v.  16 
follow  v.  14,  and  inserting  v.  15  immediately  after  v.  20. 

439.  [Jn  17:21].  P.  Evdokimov,  “L’Esprit  saint  et  la  priere  pour  l’unite,” 
Verb  Caro  14  (55,  ’60)  250-264. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  in  the  light  of  certain 
principles  of  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  E  dis¬ 
cusses  first  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  nature  of  the  epiklesis  and  secondly  the 
spirit  that  should  animate  our  search  for  unity.  The  need  for  unity  does  not 
come  so  much  from  within  Christianity  itself,  since  beyond  the  divisions  due 
to  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge  and  the  poverty  of  our  witness,  God  is  no 
less  present  in  each  of  the  churches — a  fact  which  rules  out  any  attempt  at 
conversion  or  annexation.  Rather  it  is  the  present  state  of  the  world  which 
obliges  us  to  go  beyond  these  internal  problems  and  enter  upon  soteriological 
and  eschatological  perspectives.  When  Christ  Himself  prayed  for  unity,  He  did 
so  in  these  terms:  “That  they  may  be  one  ...  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe.”  It  is  for  this  apostolic  goal  that  we  must  be  one.  Whence  the  need 
of  an  open  charity  which  goes  beyond  the  sort  of  Christianity  that  is  a  circle 
closed  upon  itself  and  goes  forth  to  meet  those  who  are  at  present  in  infernal 
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despair.  If  we  seek  the  salvation  of  the  world,  unity  will  be  given  to  us  in 
addition. — A.  O. 

440.  [Jn  18 — 19].  I.  Buse,  “St.  John  and  the  Passion  Narratives  of  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke/’  NTStud  7  (1,  ’60)  65-76. 

A  comparison  of  the  Passion  narrative  of  John  with  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  tends  to  confirm  the  general  conclusions  of  a  former  comparison  with 
Mark  ( NTStud  4  [’58]  215-219  [cf.  §  3-113]).  (1)  Agreements  between 
Matthew  and  John  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  a  decisive  character;  the  few 
coincidences  might  have  come  to  both  Evangelists  out  of  similar  streams  of 
oral  tradition.  (2)  The  Lukan  parallels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  many  and 
significant.  In  the  Last  Supper  accounts  we  see  that  Luke  and  John  must 
have  used  a  common  source,  and  study  of  the  later  parts  of  the  Passion  ac¬ 
counts  indicates  that  this  source  must  have  been  the  B  stratum  of  Mark  (as  V. 
Taylor  has  defined  it).  Luke  and  John  thus  retained  common  B  material  which 
Mark  had  omitted.  These  conclusions  may  also  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  often-suggested  special  source  of  the  Lukan  Passion  narrative. — G.  W.  M. 

441.  [Jn  19:30-37].  A.  Lefevre,  “Die  Seitenwunde  Jesu,”  GeistLeb  33  (2, 
’60)  86-96. 

In  Jesus’  last  sigh  (Jn  19:30)  John  saw  revealed  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  victorious  love  of  God:  Jesus  delivered  up  His  life  for  our  salvation  and 
endowed  the  world  with  the  life-giving  Spirit.  The  symbolism  of  the  lance- 
wound  is  important,  for  John  insists  on  the  truth  of  his  testimony  (19:35). 
The  Crucified  is  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb;  He  is  the  Just  One  and  the 
Servant  who  carries  out  God’s  salvific  will  and  whose  intact  bones  await  a 
new,  full  life  which  will  be  a  source  of  life  for  all  the  world. 

Jn  19:37  (Zech  12:10)  sums  up  a  whole  tradition.  Jer  31:31-35:  a  time 
of  sorrow  shall  lead  into  a  time  of  joy.  Ezek  34 — 36:  holy  waters  shall  purify 
the  hearts  of  men;  the  Spirit  which  fills  them  will  soften  stony  hearts;  from 
the  new  Temple  and  altar  a  life-giving  spring  will  flow.  Isa  40 — 50:  a  Spirit 
and  water  more  precious  than  that  of  Horeb  shall  give  life  to  the  people.  The 
Servant  will  annul  all  guilt;  he  will  be  pierced  for  others’  sins  (Isa  53).  All 
nations  will  rejoice  in  the  nuptials  of  Yahweh  with  Jerusalem  (Isa  54)  ;  the 
word  of  God  shall  fall,  a  fructifying  rain,  blessing  all  the  earth  (Isa  55).  The 
well-spring  unsealed  by  the  lance  is  the  fulfillment  of  this  often-prophesied 
deliverance.  The  water  symbolizes  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God  which  are 
accepted  by  faith;  the  blood,  the  humanity  of  Christ  offered  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  The  paschal  lamb  recalls  the  betrothal  of  Israel  in  the  desert  (Jer  2:2)  ; 
the  free  offering  of  the  Servant  leads  to  the  nuptials  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Isa  53 — 55).  and  in  the  nuptials  of  the  Lamb,  John  sees  a  stream  flowing  from 
before  the  throne  and  bringing  delight  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Bride  of  the 
Lamb  (Apoc  22:1,17).  The  nuptials  of  the  Lamb  begin  on  Calvary  (Apoc 
i  22:14.  17;  21:2;  Eph  5:22-32).— A.  A.  C. 
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442.  H.  Kruse,  “Magni  Pisces  Centum  Quinquaginta  Tres  (To  21,11),”  Verb 
Dorn  38  (3,  ’60)  129-148. 

The  number  153  in  Jn  21:11  probably  has  some  hidden  or  symbolic  meaning. 
Most  of  the  Fathers  thought  so;  and  elsewhere  for  the  most  part  (though  not 
in  5:5)  John  uses  round  numbers.  St.  Augustine  suggested  that  153  was 
chosen  as  the  sum  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  17  (10  Commandments  -f-  7  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  17)  ;  but  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  ecclesiological  context 
of  Jn  21.  St.  Jerome’s  opinion  that  the  total  number  of  species  of  fish  in  the 
seas  is  153  is  incorrect,  and  was  probably  unknown  to  John  and  his  readers. 
The  most  likely  solution  is  that  153  is  a  gematria,  i.e.,  153  is  the  sum  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  some  word  or  phrase  (as  e.g.,  “Nero  Caesar” 
in  Hebrew  letters  =  666)  ;  and  the  most  likely  of  the  suggested  gematriot  is 
qehal  hd’ahaba  —  “church  of  charity.”  The  fish  represent  the  disciples.  The 
content  of  the  net  dragged  to  shore  by  St.  Peter  is  the  church  of  charity. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

443.  J.  Jervell,  “Til  sp^rsmalet  om  tradisjonsgrunnlaget  for  Apostlenes 
Gjerninger”  [On  the  Question  of  the  Traditions  behind  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles],  NorskT eolTid  61  (3,  ’60)  160-175. 

In  challenging  the  view  held  by  Dibelius  and  recently  developed  by  E. 
Haenchen  that  the  early  Church  had  no  interest  in  history  and  so  could 
furnish  the  author  of  Acts  with  only  very  poor  material,  J  draws  attention  to 
a  number  of  passages  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  clearly  point  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction:  the  work  of  the  apostles  in  general,  especially  the  establishing 
of  new  communities,  is  well  known  among  Christians  (2  Cor  3:1-3)  ;  the  faith 
of  these  communities  is  in  fact  part  of  the  missionary  kerygma  itself  (Rom 
1:8;  1  Thes  l:8ff.)  and  has  also  been  used  in  the  paraenetic  teaching  (2  Cor 
10:12-18).— E.  G. 

444.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Commenti  agli  Atti  degli  apostoli,”  Civiltd  Cattolicci 
111  (3,  ’60)  496-503. 

A  discussion  of  three  recently-translated  commentaries  on  Acts  none  of 
which  was  revised  for  the  translation.  (1)  In  Atti  degli  apostoli,  A.  Boudou 
(1957,  from  the  French  of  1933),  most  of  the  information  and  exegesis  remains 
valid  today;  the  work  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  mentality  of  the  author 
of  Acts.  (2)  Atti  degli  apostoli,  A.  Wikenhauser  (1958,  from  the  German), 
is  valuable  in  showing  the  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Gentile  Church. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Lukan  composition  of  the  discourses  it  steers  a  middle 
course  between  absolute  liberty  and  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  words 
uttered  on  specific  occasions.  This  is  the  best  of  the  three  commentaries. 
(3)  In  H echos  de  los  apostoles,  C.  S.  Dessain  (1959,  from  the  English  of 
1953),  the  opinions  proposed  are  the  commonly  accepted  ones;  the  work  is  not 
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abreast  of  discussions  from  1946  to  the  present.  The  Spanish  edition  might 
have  taken  a  position  relative  to  E.  Haenchen’s  Die  Apostelgeschichtc  (1956). 
— J.  A.  G. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  5-413,  5-414. 

445.  [Acts  2:42-46;  20:7-11].  D.  Squillaci,  “La  frazione  del  pane,”  PalClcr 
39  (17,  ’60)  913-917. 

D  shows  that  the  expression  “the  breaking  of  bread”  signifies  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  in  some  of  its  NT  occurrences. 

446.  [Acts  7:2-53].  L.  W.  Barnard,  “Saint  Stephen  and  Early  Alexandrian 
Christianity,”  NTStud  7  (1,  ’60)  31-45. 

The  burden  of  this  article  is  to  answer  two  questions,  “namely  (I)  Was 
Stephen’s  position  an  isolated  one  in  first-century  Judaism  and  in  the  early 
Church?  (II)  And,  if  so,  is  it  yet  possible  to  trace  his  influence  on  Alexandrian 
Christianity  when  it  comes  into  historical  perspective  in  the  early  second 
century  of  our  era  ?”  B  answers  both  in  the  affirmative. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  he  points  out  that  Stephen  completely 
rejected  the  Jewish  temple,  the  Torah  and  sacrificial  worship;  and  that  he 
viewed  the  Jews  as  apostates  from  God  since  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
golden  calf  incident  (mainly  in  Acts  7:2-53).  For  this  extreme  position 
Stephen  was  isolated  from  first-century  Judaism  and  the  early  Church. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  depends  upon  Stephen’s  influence  on 
the  Alexandrian  Barnabas.  After  suggesting  A.D.  117-119  as  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  author  points  out  how  closely  the  epistle  resembles 
the  extreme  position  of  Stephen  against  the  Jews  in  the  first  century.  Passages 
from  Acts  (especially  7:2-53)  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  help  illustrate 
Stephen’s  influence  on  Barnabas’  views  of  the  Jewish  temple,  the  Torah, 
sacrificial  worship,  Christology  and  other  points.  B  concludes  that  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Barnabas  used  and  adapted  the  theology  of  Stephen  as  found  in 
Acts,  but  this  influence  of  Stephen’s  extreme  position  had  no  widespread  effect 
on  patristic  theology. — H.  T.  C. 

Acts  11:27-30,  cf.  §  5-476. 

447.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Acts  XIII.  33  and  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  IV. 
xxii.  8,”  JouriiTJieolStud  11  (1,  ’60)  53. 

The  Corpus  Christianorum  edition  of  Tertullian  prints  Kroymann’s  “cor¬ 
rection”  of  in  primo  psahuo  without  a  note;  one  should  not  correct  the  text 
of  biblical  quotations  away  from  the  reading  of  the  MSS  before  making  sure 
that  the  MS  reading  does  not  present  a  form  of  the  biblical  text  known  to  be 
correct  in  other  witnesses. 
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448.  E.  Lerle,  “Die  Predigt  in  Lystra  (Acta  xiv.  15-18),”  NTStud  7(1,  ’60) 
46-55. 

The  historical  value  of  the  sermon  to  the  pagans  at  Lystra  has  been 
questioned  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Acts  attributes  the  sermon  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  but  scholars  have  suggested  that  it  was  composed  by  Luke  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  style  of  the  time.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  seems  to  be  true. 
Its  terminology  betrays  a  lack  of  Paul’s  influence.  Moreover,  the  content, 
form,  language  and  motives  employed  in  the  speech  show  that  it  was  not 
composed  by  Luke.  Instead,  it  seems  to  be  an  example  of  early  Christian 
preaching  such  as  that  of  Stephen’s  group. — H.  J.  H. 

449.  R.  O.  Hoerber,  “The  Decree  of  Claudius  in  Acts  18:2,”  ConcTheolMon 
31  (11,  ’60)  690-694. 

The  decree  against  some  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  Dio  Cassius  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  A.D.  41  but  with  the  year  49  in  accord  with  Suetonius  and 
Acts.  In  Acts  18:2,  pantas  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  disturbances  in  Rome. — J.  O’R. 

450.  [Acts  27:1 — 28:13].  W.  Leonard,  “From  Caesarea  to  Malta:  St.  Paul’s 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck,”  AnsCathRec  37  (4,  ’60)  274-284. 

A  sympathetic  account  of  St.  Paul’s  journey,  with  a  fairly  detailed  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  background  of  persons,  places  and  things. — W.  J.  D. 

EPISTLES  —  APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

451.  A.  Bea,  “San  Paolo  araldo  ed  eroe  della  liberta,”  Civiltd  Cattolica  111 
(4,  ’60)  3-14. 

As  a  preacher  of  liberty  Paul  asserts  that  liberty  is  not  license  (1  Tim 
1 : 9  f . )  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  slavery  to  sin  (Rom  7:22).  The  apex 
of  Paul’s  doctrine  on  liberty  is  that  love  of  God  and  neighbor  is  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  acquiring,  preserving  and  perfecting  true  Christian  liberty 
(Gal  5:13;  1  Cor  13:4-6).  Grace  is  our  means  to  realize  the  Pauline  ideal  of 
liberty.  Paul  is  also  the  hero  of  liberty  in  virtue  of  the  strenuous  missionary 
labors  which  were  crowned  with  his  martyrdom.  For  the  sake  of  Christian 
liberty  Paul  fought  paganism  which  conceived  liberty  as  license  (Rom  1:24- 
32)  ;  for  its  sake  he  fought  Judaism  and  the  “false  brethren”  who  tried  to 
falsify  the  liberty  which  Christ  left  us.  Paul’s  sacrifice  of  his  life  constituted 
his  greatest  contribution  for  the  realization  of  Christian  liberty  (Gal  2:19  f.). 
— J.  A.  G. 

452.  J.  Bowman,  “The  Doctrine  of  Creation,  Fall  of  Man  and  Original  Sin 
in  Samaritan  and  Pauline  Theology,”  RefTheolRev  19  (3,  ’60)  65-72. 

The  fact  that  traces  of  similar  views  can  be  found  in  Samaritanism  and 
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Judaism  only  points  to  the  former  identity  of  thought  among  Samaritans  and 
Jews.  Samaritanism,  being  more  conservative  than  Judaism,  can  be  of  more 
help  for  the  study  of  earlier  Judaism  than  that  represented  by  the  rabbinic 
works.  Paul  owes  nothing  to  the  Samaritans,  nor  they  to  him.  But  a  study 
of  Samaritan  theological  beliefs  might  help  to  reinstate  the  essential  Jewishness 
of  Paul,  a  thing  one  is  not  likely  to  establish  by  reference  merely  to  rabbinic 
sources. — J.  R.  W. 

453.  L.  Cerfaux,  “Le  message  chretien  d’apres  Saint  Paul,”  EnntDoc  12  (3, 
’59)  255-266. 

According  to  Saint  Paul  the  cross  is  not  the  unique  object  of  Christ’s 
message.  Galatians,  1  Thessalonians,  Acts  and  especially  Rom  6:1-14  stress 
that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  to  become  by  His  Resurrection  what  He 
is  today,  Son  of  God  exercising  a  power  of  sanctification.  There  is  an  insistence 
on  the  Resurrection  and  the  parousia.  For  Paul  the  man  who  receives  this 
message  is  not  a  man  corrupt  in  nature,  essentially  estranged  from  God. 
Romans,  relying  on  Wisdom,  and  1  Thessalonians  show  that  any  aversion 
from  God,  whether  Adam’s  or  our  own,  is  a  free  act  of  man  who  was  created 
to  know  God  and  who  always  retains  the  capacity  to  know  and  to  contemplate 
God  through  creation.  Man  accepts  the  message  by  an  act  of  faith,  and  when 
Paul  describes  this  act,  whether  he  uses  nous  in  the  Greek  sense  or  kardia 
in  the  Hebraic  sense,  he  means  an  act  of  the  intellect  moving  the  will.  Our 
act  of  acceptance  is  an  act  of  dependence  of  God,  initiated  by  God  but  our  own 
free  act  all  the  same. — R.  P.  B. 

454.  J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz,  “  ‘Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus’  a  la  luz  de  la 
teologia  paulina,”  EstBib  19  (1,  ’60)  25-48. 

The  principles  of  solution  of  the  thorny  ecclesio-soteriological  problem  posed 
by  the  ancient  axiom  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus  are  to  be  found  in  Pauline 
teaching.  An  historical  survey  shows  that  the  axiom  originated  and  developed 
in  a  strictly  ecclesiological  context  as  an  equivalent  expression  of  the  unicity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Church.  Only  later  and  in  the  light  of  this  concept  of 
ecclesial  unity  did  the  soteriological  problem  come  into  clear  focus. 

In  St.  Paul  we  find  the  content  of  the  axiom  clearly  expressed  as  forming 
an  essential  part  of  his  Christian  perspective  of  salvation-history.  Paul  affirms 
both  the  universal  salvific  will  of  God  (hence  the  possibility  of  salvation  for 
the  pagan  or  Jew  of  good  faith),  and  the  unique  fecundity  of  the  unique 
Church  in  the  order  of  salvation.  Although  later  theologians  have  conceived 
the  synthesis  of  these  two  principles  in  various  ways,  their  hypotheses  are 
all  based  ultimately  on  the  same  revealed  data  taught  by  Paul. — F.  P.  G. 

455.  P.  L.  Hammer,  “A  Comparison  of  kleronomia  in  Paul  and  Ephesians,” 
JournBibLit  79  (3,  ’60)  267-272. 

(1)  Kleronomia  and  eschatology.  For  Paul,  kleronomia  primarily  relates 
past  and  present  (Gal  3:18) :  Christ,  the  historic  event  which  is  the  eschatologi- 
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cal  content  of  inheritance,  fulfills  past  promise.  Ephesians  looks  to  the 
future  (1:13  f.,  18,  21):  Christ  is  the  historic  event  which  is  the  eschatological 
means  to  the  inheritance  whose  content,  final  cosmic  unity,  lies  beyond  history. 
Ephesians  separates  means  to  and  content  of  the  klcronomia. 

(2)  Klcronomia  and  Christology.  Paul  is  primarily  concerned  with  Christol- 
ogy  and  soteriology,  Ephesians  with  ecclesiology  and  the  Church’s  role  in 
God’s  plan  for  cosmic  unity.  For  Paul,  the  promises  were  made  to  the  heir 
to  Abraham  (Gal  3:16;  Rom  4:13).  So  Christ  becomes  not  only  the  historical 
content  of  the  inheritance,  but  as  the  heir  (kleronomos) ,  the  historical  means 
to  the  inheritance  and  also  the  means  by  which  others  become  heirs,  synklerono¬ 
moi.  These  synkleronomoi  become  with  Christ  not  only  heirs,  but  the  in¬ 
heritance  and  the  genuinely  eschatological  event.  The  unity  here  is  perhaps 
ontological-eschatological  with  ecclesiological  connotations.  For  Ephesians, 
synkleronomoi  indicates  primarily  the  relationship  between  members  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  the  means  to  cosmic  unity.  Eph  3:10  implies  that 
both  Christology  and  ecclesiology  become  historic  means  to  a  non-historic 
end. — J.  D.  B. 

456.  E.  Howell,  “St.  Paul  and  the  Greek  World,”  ExpTimes  71  (11,  ’60) 
328-332. 

Paul’s  debt  to  the  Greek  world  and  its  literature  is  more  extensive  than  his 
use  of  Greek  figures  from  the  sporting  world  and  the  courts  and  his  well-known 
citations  of  classical  authors.  In  addition  he  often  alludes  to  classical  works 
and  themes.  Both  the  context  and  the  language  suggest  that  in  Acts  21:39 
Paul  is  alluding  to  the  ouk  ascmos  Hellenon  polis  of  Euripides’  Ion,  line  8. 
The  vision  of  God  as  Creator  of  the  universe  in  the  Areopagus  speech  echoes 
Plato,  Republic,  596  C,  and  the  word  pselapheseian  (v.  27)  echoes  the  Phacdo, 
99  B.  (Further  Platonic-Pauline  parallels  are  indicated  in  an  appendix  to 
the  article.)  The  clause  “in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being”  in 
v.  28,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Isho’dad, 
cites  Epimenides  of  Crete.  The  word  sebasmata  of  v.  23  delicately  recalls  a 
scene  from  Aeschylus’  Eumenides,  as  does  also  the  repetition  of  chairete  in 
Phil  3:1;  4:4.  2  Tim  2:7  may  reflect  a  fragment  of  Pindar;  Col  2:18,  if  we 
read  aera  (or  aioran )  kcnembateudn,  would  reflect  Aristophanes’  Clouds, 
225.— G.  W.  M. 

457.  J.  Luzzi,  “Solidaridad  del  soma  ton  Jristou CicnFe  16  (1,  ’60)  3-45. 

[Cf.  §  5-142.]  Paul's  use  of  the  word  soma  has  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  OT  concept  of  corporate  personality  rather  than  in  accord  with  Hellenis¬ 
tic  thought.  Social  solidarity  or  corporate  personality  is  indicated  by  the  name 
of  one  person.  That  name  refers  to  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
solidarity  of  those  united  through  participation  in  the  same  life.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  theme:  Church,  Body  of  Christ.  Soma  ton  Christou  refers  to 
Christ  as  individual  and  also  to  the  religious  solidarity  of  those  who  exist  and 
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are  one  with  Him.  Other  aspects  of  soma  are  present  in  the  mind  of  Paul: 
it  is  the  whole  man,  the  person  itself,  i.e.,  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
person  itself.  The  solidarity  of  the  corporate  personality  constituted  by  Christ 
and  the  Church  belongs  not  to  the  physical  order  but  to  the  order  of  persons. 
— J.  Cs. 


458.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Expiation  et  intercession.  Note  complementaire:  le 
temoignage  des  anciennes  versions  latines,”  Biblica  41  (2,  ’60)  158-167. 

This  is  a  complementary  note  to  an  article  by  the  same  writer  in  Biblica  40 
(3,  ’59)  885-901  [cf.  §  4-710],  In  the  former  article  L  showed  that  the 
Hebrew  verb  kipper ,  “to  expiate,”  is  often  translated  by  St.  Jerome  as  rogare 
or  another  synonymous  verb.  Here  L  examines  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Latin 
versions,  which  render  the  verb  hilaskesthai  (=  Hebrew  kipper )  by  exorare 
and  deprecari  and  very  rarely  by  propitiarc.  Thus  the  combined  evidence  of 
St.  Jerome  and  the  Old  Latin  versions  shows  that  the  OT  rite  of  expiation 
implies  the  idea  of  prayer  and  intercession  rather  than  of  expiation. — P.  P.  S. 


459.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  “Principalities  and  Powers:  The  Cosmic  Back¬ 
ground  of  Paul’s  Thought,”  Nezv  Testament  Sidelights  (1960)  88-104. 


A  survey  of  Paul’s  demonic  terminology  reveals  that  in  the  context  of  the 
Epistles  he  had  in  mind  true  “ cosmic  spirit  forces  which  possess  and  control 
not  only  individual  human  lives  but  the  very  course  of  the  universe.”  While 
these  astral  powers  have  something  of  an  OT  background,  their  full  conception 
is  due  largely  to  Hellenistic  rather  than  to  Semitic  philosophical  and  religious 
influences.  There  was  a  widespread  belief  in  astrology — the  science  by  which 
men  endeavored  to  understand  the  cosmic  mechanism  by  which  the  kosmokra- 
tores  or  “potentates  of  this  world”  rule  the  universe.  It  was  to  people  immersed 
in  such  beliefs  that  Paul  addressed  his  letters,  e.g.,  where  he  speaks  of  tons 
kosmokratoras  ton  skotous  touton  (Eph  6:12)  or  the  stoicheia  ton  kosmou  (Gal 
4:3).  These  ideas  are  central  in  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  redemption,  as  is 
evidenced  from  his  attributing  to  the  “principalities  and  powers”  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  Crucifixion  (1  Cor  2:7-8),  by  which  Christ  “stripped  off 
from  himself  ( apekdysamenos)>>  these  same  cosmic  powers  (Col  2:15),  there¬ 
by  accomplishing  a  “cosmic  redemption.” 

Despite  the  objections  of  modern  science  to  a  spiritualistic  causality,  and  of 
modern  theology  to  “cosmic”  (as  opposed  to  “personal”)  redemption,  there  is 
profit  to  be  derived  from  giving  these  ideas  serious  consideration:  (1)  by 
demythologizing  the  concepts  and  giving  them  an  existential  interpretation, 
as  Bultmann  would  have  it;  (2)  by  understanding,  with  Cullmann,  that  the 
evil  forces  at  work  in  the  world  through  the  instrumentality  of  sovereign  states 
have  already  received  their  “death  blow”  from  the  cross;  (3)  by  finding  here 
a  basis  for  further  understanding  of  the  problem  of  evil. — C.  H.  P. 


460.  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  “The  Phrase  ‘In  Christ’,”  TheolToday  17  (3,  ’60)  353-365. 


“In  Christ”  occurs  164  times  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  never  in  the  Synoptics. 
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The  phrase  was  not  borrowed  by  Paul  from  the  pagan  mysteries.  The  phrase 
indicates  a  present,  spiritual  relationship  to  Christ.  In  places  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  Christian .  Contrary  to  Deissmann  and  Weiss,  it  does  not  identify  Christ  and 
the  Spirit.  The  phrase  indicates  a  status  to  which  Christians  are  admitted. 
Derivatively  it  designates  the  conduct  of  one  who  is  in  Christ.  Moreover  it 
indicates  the  relationship  of  those  in  Christ  to  others  likewise  in  Christ. 
Fundamentally  it  points  to  the  ultimate  basis  for  being  a  Christian  and  to  the 
kind  of  life  that  emanates  from  this.  Objectively  it  points  to  the  mighty  work 
of  God,  who  in  Christ  laid  the  basis  for  a  new  humanity,  of  a  life  in  which  God 
wills  to  see  men  in  Christ. — J.  H.  C. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

461.  B.  Lindars,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  Romans,”  ChurchQuartRev  161  (341, 
’60)  410-422. 

Old  Israel  saw  the  Spirit  as  the  fluid  extension  of  God  coming  over  the 
people  with  greater  or  lesser  power  according  to  their  capacity  of  soul.  Reaction 
to  polytheism  rendered  God  more  remote  and  the  Spirit  more  an  intermediary, 
cleansing  and  sanctifying  the  people.  Although  intertestamental  belief  main¬ 
tained  the  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fluid  extension  of  God,  the  angelology 
of  late  Jewish  thought  prevented  the  Spirit  from  becoming  personified. 

In  the  earlier  Epistles  Paul  accepts  from  late  Judaism  the  idea  of  personal 
cleansing  and  sanctification  as  the  special  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Gala¬ 
tians  the  concept  of  fluid  extension  recurs  strongly.  Paul  gets  very  near  the 
point  of  personifying  the  Spirit  over  against  God  in  1  Corinthians  where  he 
treats  of  the  two  spirits  warring  in  man,  but  he  thoughtlessly  reverts  to  the 
late  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  two  angelic  spirits  in  2  Corinthians.  Finally,  in 
Romans  Paul’s  only  concern  is  with  the  Spirit’s  work  of  sanctification.  The 
spirit  of  evil  becomes  Satan  or  the  demons,  and  the  spirit  of  good,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  a  personality  of  his  own  over  and  apart  from  God,  although  he  is 
inseparable  from  the  person  of  God  himself. — P.  C.  R. 

462.  W.  Quanbeck,  “Theological  Reorientation.  The  Thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,”  Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60)  259-272. 

Barriers  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  Romans  are:  a  verse-by-verse  atomistic 
reading,  a  neglect  of  its  first-century  setting,  a  failure  to  understand  Paul’s 
experience  of  conversion  and  a  fear  of  the  Epistle’s  abstract  theological  terms. 
(1)  To  overcome  the  barriers  one  must  first  grasp  the  unified  structure  of  the 
Epistle  from  a  detailed  outline.  (2)  One  must  realize  the  difficult  theological 
task  of  the  early  Christian  Church  in  radically  modifying  Jewish  religious 
thought.  This  reorientated  thought  concerned  the  Law,  the  Sabbath,  the 
synagogue,  the  Temple  and  the  sacrificial  cult.  (3)  Paul’s  religious  experience 
must  serve  as  background.  Certain  of  his  phrases  reveal  it:  “bondslave  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  “separated  by  God  unto  the  gospel,”  and  “I  am  not  ashamed  of 
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the  gospel,  for  it  is  God’s  power  to  salvation.’’  (4)  Theological  terms  such  as 
justification,  sanctification,  redemption  and  propitiation  are  really  metaphorical 
or  pictorial  terms,  and  one  must  penetrate  to  the  richness  of  the  biblical  picture 
behind  them. — C.  J.  A. 

463.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Adam  in  Romans  i,’’  NTStud  6  (4,  ’60)  297-306. 

This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  apparent  reduplication  in  Rom 
1:23:  en  homoiomati  eikonos.  The  verse  parallels  Ps  106:20  from  which  the 
word  homoioma  is  taken;  this  inquiry  therefore  focuses  on  eikon.  Paul  usually 
uses  the  word  for  the  “image  of  God,”  and  the  present  usage  appears  to  be 
exceptional. 

The  key  to  the  whole  passage  lies  in  the  references  to  Creation  which  IT.  P. 
Owen’s  exegesis  of  it  has  left  out  of  account  ( NTStud  5  [’59]  133-143  [cf. 
§  3-647]).  Paul  is  here  describing  man’s  sin  in  its  biblical  setting,  the  Genesis 
account  of  Creation  and  the  Fall.  The  language  of  Rom  1 :23  is  consciously 
indebted  not  only  to  Ps  106:20  but  also  to  Gen  1:20-26.  Moreover,  the 
sequence  of  events  in  Rom  1,  from  God’s  manifestation  of  Himself  to  man’s  sin, 
also  follows  the  story  of  Adam  in  Gen  1 — 3.  Paul  pictures  the  results  of  the  Fall 
in  terms  of  idolatry,  sexual  sins  and  wickedness  in  general,  and  these  too  may 
be  traced  to  Genesis:  Adam  is  not  said  to  have  worshipped  idols,  but  his  turn¬ 
ing  to  creatures  is  the  root  of  idolatry ;  a  strong  rabbinical  tradition  associates 
Adam’s  sin  with  sexual  desire;  finally,  sin  in  general  entered  the  world  through 
Adam  (cf.  Rom  5:12-21).  Lust  and  sin  in  general  are  depicted  in  Gen  6:1-5. 
There  are  further  verbal  parallels  with  Genesis  and  with  Wis  2:23-24,  which 
refers  to  Creation. 

This  interpretation  of  Rom  1  lends  support  to  C.  K.  Barrett’s  suggestion 
that  the  reduplication  of  en  homoiomati  eikonos  stresses  the  shadowy  nature 
of  what  is  substituted  for  God.  Emphasis  may  explain  Paul’s  singular  use  of 
eikon  in  a  sense  normally  foreign  to  him.  The  word,  as  the  parallel  in  Ps 
106:20  indicates,  is  to  be  taken  most  closely  with  anthropos:  “for  a  likeness 
of  (a)  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  (b)  various  types  of  animals.”  In  Genesis 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  In  Paul,  “image”  and  “glory”  are  closely 
connected.  The  doxa  that  is  exchanged  here  is  God’s  glory  both  as  in  God 
Himself  and  as  reflected  in  man.  Paul’s  use  of  eikon  in  Rom  1:23,  therefore, 
is  much  more  significant  than  is  generally  recognized. — G.  W.  M. 

464.  F.  Spadafora,  “Rom.  5,  12:  esegesi  e  riflessi  dogmatici,”  Divinitas  4 
(2,  ’60)  289-298. 

The  translation-exegesis  offered  by  S.  Lyonnet  (in  RcchSciRel  44  [’56] 
63-84)  is  exegetically  unsound  and  dogmatically  indefensible.  Exegetically, 
(1)  Josh  7:1,  11,  20  show  that  hemarton  in  biblical  usage  does  not  always 
refer  to  merely  personal  sin,  and  the  argument  from  Paul’s  usage  elsewhere  is 
beside  the  point,  since  only  in  Rom  5:12  does  he  speak  of  original  sin.  (2) 
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While  eph3  ho  may  have  the  meaning  "on  condition  that/’  L  has  not  proved 
that  it  has  this  sense  anywhere  in  Paul’s  writings.  (3)  If  thanatos  meant  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  which  all  have  deserved  for  their  personal  sins, 
then  the  ending  by  Christ  of  such  an  eternal  state  would  involve  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  Rather,  the  constant  teaching  of  the  OT  is  that  both  sinners  and  just 
are  together  in  Sheol.  For  the  just  the  period  of  waiting  is  terminated  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  while  for  the  sinner  the  separation  from  God  becomes 
immutable  and  eternal  (cf.  Wis  2:23  f.).  Nor  does  the  constant  reference  to 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  lend  any  weight  to  L’s  worthless  arguments.  Quite  the 
contrary,  since  Cyril  simply  did  violence  to  the  exegesis  of  Rom  5:12  in  his 
efforts  to  refute  the  Manichean  charge  that  the  God  of  the  OT  was  cruel  and 
unj  ust. 

Dogmatically,  L’s  translation  is  identical  with  that  of  Erasmus  and  of 
Pelagius  before  him;  it  was  precisely  their  error  which  Trent  condemned. 
Nor  is  he  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  link  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  involved  in  an  adult’s  personal  sins  and  that  adult’s  connection 
with  Adam’s  sin,  for  the  latter  relation  in  L’s  interpretation  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  dependence,  whereas  it  should  be  a  participation  contracted 
through  physical  descent.  Whatever  that  "dependence”  may  be,  it  is  not 
original  sin,  a  concept  whose  true  notion  is  simply  not  to  be  found  in  L’s 
exegesis. — E.  R.  C. 

465.  [Rom  9:4].  M.  W.  Schoenberg,  "Huiothesia:  The  Adoptive  Sonship  of 
the  Israelites,”  AmEcclRev  143  (4,  ’60)  261-273. 

What  does  Paul  have  in  mind  when  he  lists  huiothesia  ("adoption  as  sons”) 
as  the  privilege  of  the  Israelites  as  Israelites  in  Rom  9:4?  In  answering  this 
question  it  is  helpful  to  note  that  in  the  same  verse  nomothesia  ("legislation”) 
has  a  twofold  signification,  denoting  primarily  the  law-giving  as  an  action, 
but  secondarily  also  the  Law  itself  as  a  result  of  this  action.  Without  pre¬ 
sumption  we  may  assume  that  huiothesia  likewise  has  a  twofold  signification, 
denoting  in  the  first  place  the  divine  action,  the  act  whereby  God  makes  the 
Israelites  His  sons,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  result  of  this  action,  their 
state  of  adoptive  sonship.  Most  probably  Paul  intended  the  word  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  its  twofold  sense. 

How  does  Paul  apply  this  huiothesia  with  its  full  connotation  to  the  Israelites? 
To  what  is  he  referring?  His  thought  is  faithful  to  the  tradition  expressed 
in  Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  the  Sapiential  books  and  the  OT 
apocrypha;  it  suggests  the  following  considerations.  (1)  Paul  refers  to  God’s 
election  of  Israel  from  all  the  nations  because  of  His  love,  not  from  any  merit 
of  the  Israelites.  (2)  The  individual  Israelite  shares  in  this  privilege  of  sonship 
by  his  physical  membership  in  the  nation.  (3)  Nonetheless,  the  individual 
Israelite  must  develop  this  external  prerogative  by  internalizing  it:  "Know 
therefore  that  the  men  of  faith  are  the  real  sons  of  Abraham”  (Gal  3:7). 
— J.  A.  G. 
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466.  H.  E.  Barefoot,  “Discipline  in  the  Corinthian  Letter — ,”  RevExp  57 
(4,  ’60)  438-449. 

1  Corinthians  is  a  treatise  on  Christian  discipline  and  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  particular  problems  at  Corinth.  One  aspect  of  Paul’s  discipline 
is  social,  adapted  to  a  particular  people  and  age,  and  varying  according  to 
circumstances.  The  other  aspect  is  man  in  his  relation  to  God.  The  main 
Corinthian  problem  was  a  committment  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  (love  of 
self)  rather  than  to  the  wisdom  of  God  (love  of  God  and  fellow  men).  The 
authority  for  all  Christian  discipline  is  the  principle  of  the  cross,  the  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. — E.  H. 

467.  R.  Brown,  “The  Nature  of  the  Corinthian  Correspondence,”  RevExp 
57  (4,  ’60)  389-397. 

1  Corinthians  was  written  from  Ephesus  and  2  Corinthians  from  Macedonia, 
both  between  A.D.  54  and  57.  1  Corinthians  is  a  reply  to  questions  asked  by 
the  community  but  contains  added  Pauline  teaching.  Paul  aimed  the  second 
letter  at  proclaiming  his  ministry  and  bringing  consolation  to  the  repentant 
church.  The  distinctiveness  of  both  letters  lies  in  Paul’s  view  of  Christian 
doctrine  as  illuminating  and  transforming  human  existence.  Both  letters  are 
genuine,  but  the  unity  of  2  Corinthians  is  disputed  due  to  the  change  in  mood 
between  chs.  1 — 9  and  10 — 13. — E.  H. 

468.  J.  A.  Callaway,  “Corinth,”  RevExp  57  (4,  ’60)  381-388. 

Corinth,  situated  on  the  trade  route  between  Rome  and  the  Orient,  was  a 
commercial  center  whose  people,  being  without  a  cultural  tradition,  were 
influenced  by  various  religions.  Apollo,  Asklepios  and  Aphrodite  were  the 
main  cults,  the  last  being  the  cause  of  the  infamous  immorality  of  Corinth. 
Paul  understood  the  local  problems,  for  he  shared  in  the  daily  Corinthian  life. 
— E.  H. 

/ 

469.  D.  Moody,  “Outline  of  First  Corinthians,”  RevExp  57  (4,  ’60)  450-453. 

470.  R.  Summers,  “First  Corinthians:  An  Exposition,”  RevExp  57  (4,  ’60) 
398-421. 

471.  W.  E.  Ward,  “Theological  Issues  Raised  in  First  Corinthians,”  RevExp 
57  (4,  ’60)  422-437. 

The  general  framework  of  Pauline  theology  as  indicated  in  1  Corinthians  is 
sketched,  followed  by  Paul’s  treatment  of  specific  issues  and  their  implications. 
The  first  issue  is  the  nature  of  the  Church,  including  its  discipline,  public 
worship,  woman’s  place  in  the  Church,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  speaking  in 
tongues.  The  second  is  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct,  comprising  marriage 
and  celibacy,  food  offered  to  idols,  and  lawsuits  between  Christian  brethren. 
The  third  issue  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  its  basis,  significance,  and 
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nature.  Finally,  a  number  of  unresolved  issues  are  proposed  as  needing  solu¬ 
tion. — E.  H. 

472.  V.  Molino,  “Natura  propria  del  Christianesimo  (I  Cor.  1,  10 — 4,  1),” 
PalCler  39  (15-16,  ’60)  806-809. 

Discusses  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  teaching  and  the  function  of  the 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

473.  Anon.,  “Anted  am  Altar  und  am  Tisch  des  Herrn.  Meditation  fiber  1 
Kor  10,  14-22/’  GeistLeb  33  (3,  ’60)  220-222. 

Paul’s  warning  about  participation  in  heathen  sacrificial  banquets  may  not 
be  applicable  to  us.  But  there  is  a  contemporary  service  of  idols  to  which  he 
alludes  and  which  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Covetousness 
is  called  idolatry  by  Paul  (Col  3:5;  Eph  5:4).  The  reason  is  clear.  The 
covetous  man  places  his  trust  not  in  God  but  in  idols  which  take  many  forms 
and  behind  which  stand  the  powers  of  darkness.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the 
Apostle  concerning  the  effects  of  the  Eucharist  has  meaning  for  us  in  this 
context.  To  share  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  saved  from  the  lord  of  this 
world  and  united  to  Christ.  The  experience  of  the  daily  attraction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  ought  to  impel  us  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  we  will  be  delivered  into  the  kingdom  of  light. — E.  J.  K. 

474.  W.  Gnutek,  “Piesn  swietego  Pawla  o  milosci  (1  Kor  12,  31 — 14,  1)” 
[Carmen  S.  Pauli  de  caritate  (1  Cor  12,  31 — 14,  1)],  RucliBibLit  13 
(2,  ’60)  105-117. 

The  following  verses  present  the  greatest  textual  difficulty:  1  Cor  12:31; 
13:5,  12.  The  whole  passage  is  marked  by  a  forceful  beauty  of  subtle  and 
rhythmic  expression.  The  personification  of  love  in  13:4-7  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  defects  present  in  the  Corinthian  church.  The  entire  pericope  is 
a  departure  from  Paul’s  usual  style.  It  indicates  that,  although  he  possessed 
a  rather  highly  developed  poetic  skill,  ordinarily  he  subordinated  stylistic  con¬ 
siderations  to  the  sheer  expression  of  thought.  But  in  this  hymn  he  both  cast 
in  poetic  form  the  chief  content  of  his  teaching  and  proved  to  the  Corinthians 
that  he  was  not  incapable  of  sophisticated  writing  and  preaching. — S.  S. 

1  Cor  15:20,  cf.  §  5-370. 

475.  [1  Cor  16:22].  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “A  Reconsideration  of  the  Context  of 
Maranatha”  NTStud  6  (4,  ’60)  307-310. 

The  maranatha  (as  an  imperative)  of  1  Cor  16:22  and  Didache  10:6,  along 
with  the  crchou  Kyrie  Icsou  of  Rev  22:20,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Eucharis¬ 
tic  “invitation.”  But  the  arguments  for  this  interpretation  are  not  really  cogent. 
Hence  one  may  reconsider  the  suggestion  of  E.  Peterson  (Eis  Theos,  1926, 
pp.  130  ff.)  that  the  maranatha  is  part  of  the  anathema,  the  ban-formula.  Pagan 
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"sanction”  formulas  provide  the  precedent  for  this  usage;  a  Christian  example 
appears  in  a  4th-5th-century  tomb  inscription:  anathema  eto  maran  athan.  A 
whole  series  of  OT  and  NT  invocations  seem  to  express  the  same  intention. 
In  view  of  the  biblical  expectation  of  a  future  judgment,  the  invocation  is 
probably  eschatological,  but  it  might  reflect  a  present  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
bear  witness  (cf.  2  Tim  4:1). — G.  W.  M. 

Galatians — Hebrews 

476.  R.  G.  Hoerber,  "Galatians  2:1-10  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Cone 
T heolMon  31  (8,  ’60)  482-491. 

The  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  southern  Galatia.  The  visit  of 
Gal  2:1-10  corresponds  to  that  of  Acts  11:27-30.  This  interpretation  is  favored 
because  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  controversy  over  circumcision  could 
have  broken  out  anew  after  the  Jerusalem  council.  The  reception  of  the  relief 
fund  in  Acts  11  by  the  presbyters  is  merely  in  line  with  Acts  6,  which  states 
that  it  was  not  for  the  apostles  "to  serve  tables.”  Acts  15  gives  the  definitive 
decision  to  the  problem  answered  privately  in  Gal  2:1-10. — J.  O’R. 

477.  E.  Bammel,  "Gottes  diatheke  (Gal.  iii.  15-17)  und  das  Jiidische  Rechts- 
denken,”  NTStud  6  (4,  ’60)  313-319. 

The  legal  notion  behind  Paul’s  use  of  diatheke  in  Gal  3:15-17  as  "testament” 
should  be  sought  in  Jewish  law,  not  in  the  dyytyqy,  but  in  the  mtnt  bry\  This 
form  of  testament  has  the  following  characteristics:  (1)  its  object  changes 
ownership  immediately,  the  right  of  use  alone  remaining  to  the  testator; 
(2)  it  is  irrevocable  and  unchangeable;  (3)  it  is  enacted  by  a  person  in  good 
health  and  with  no  particular  view  to  death.  Similar  characteristics  are  shown 
to  be  verified  in  Paul’s  thought.  For  the  purposes  of  his  argument  Paul  com¬ 
pares  the  Law  itself  to  a  dyytyqy. — G.  W.  M. 

478.  P.  Pokorny,  " Soma  Christou  im  Epheserbrief,”  EvangTheol  20  (10, 
’60)  456-464. 

Theological  research  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  shown  that  the  notion  of 
the  Mystical  Body  is  not  a  mere  Pauline  simile  but  a  completed  metaphor  with 
ontological  importance.  The  origins  of  the  notion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gnostic  myth  of  the  primitive  man  and  in  the  Judaic  representative  theory. 
The  author  of  Ephesians,  because  of  his  ties  with  Paul,  transformed  the 
Gnostic  ideas  of  celestial  body  ecclesiologically  by  applying  it  to  the  concrete 
Church,  and  Christologically  by  stressing  the  OT  notion  of  headship.  The 
Gnostic  theory  itself  passed  through  a  Christianizing  process  so  that,  in  its 
later  form,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  interpretations  of  the  body-motif’s  origins. 
Furthermore,  if  one  seeks  parallels  in  expressly  non-Christian  documents  he 
finds  that  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  was  not  due  to  a  mere 
borrowing  of  foreign  ideas.  Comparisons  with  notions  of  cosmic  body,  so- 
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ciological  organism  or  spiritual  growth  in  non-Christian  documents  serve  to 
point  out  that  specifically  Christian  presuppositions  played  a  decisive  role  in 
the  body-motif  of  Ephesians. — R.  P.  B. 

Ephesians,  cf.  §  5-455. 

479.  J.  Stepien,  “Pawlowy  charakter  nauki  dogmatycznej  i  moralnej  Listow 
do  Tessaloniczan  (Le  caractere  paulinien  de  la  doctrine  dogmatique  et 
morale  dans  les  Lpitres  aux  Thessaloniciens),,,  RuchBibLit  13  (3-4, 
’60)  243-268. 

The  dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  Thessalonian  letters  constitute 
the  best  argument  for  their  authenticity.  In  particular,  the  divine  names  and 
the  eschatological  doctrine  are  decidedly  Pauline.  The  catechetical  style  of 
these  letters  goes  back  to  the  oral  forms  that  Paul  adopted  and  in  his  later 
letters  modified  considerably.  It  is  argued  that  the  formula  “God  the  Father” 
is  in  reality  a  Jewish  formula,  based  on  the  OT  notion  of  God’s  fatherhood. 
The  eschatological  and  Christocentric  character  of  the  paraenesis  of  Thessa- 
lonians  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  detailed  moral  instructions  are  also  clearly 
Pauline. 

480.  [2  Thes  2:3-12].  M.  Miguens,  “L’Apocalisse  ‘secondo  Paolo’,”  Bib 
Oriente  2  (4-5,  ’60)  142-148. 

The  “apocalyptic”  section  of  2  Thessalonians  (vv.  3-12)  has  always  been  a 
crux  interpretum.  This  is  an  attempt  at  an  exegesis  of  the  text  by  comparison 
with  other  NT  “apocalyptic”  sections,  based  largely  on  B.  Rigaux,  L*  Antichrist 
(1932)  and  Les  Lpitres  aux  T hessaloniciens  (1956)  [cf.  §§  2-674r— 675r]. 
— S.  B.  M. 

481.  J.-C.  Dhotel,  “La  ‘sanctification’  du  Christ  d’apres  Hebreux,  II,  11. 
L’exegese  de  Heb.,  II,  11  dans  les  commentaires  de  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux, 
de  saint  Jean  Chrysostome  a  saint  Thomas,”  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60) 
420-452. 

[Cf.  §  4-744.]  In  terms  of  the  sanctifier  and  sanctified  in  v.  11,  Chrysostom 
emphasises  the  great  distance  which  exists  between  Christ  and  the  sanctified. 
He  relates  v.  11  to  v.  12,  thereby  indicating  that  our  relationship  to  Christ  is 
according  to  the  flesh.  Granted  that  the  sanctifier  and  the  sanctified  are  from 
one  source,  yet  Christ  comes  from  God  as  Father,  we  from  God  as  Creator. 
Our  filiation  derives  from  the  philanthropy  of  God  become  man  who  was 
sanctified  by  taking  on  humanity  and  human  misery  to  show  us  what  a  man 
should  be  who  stands  perfect  before  God.  Cyril’s  perspective  which  explains 
Christ’s  sanctification  by  our  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  Son  is  abandoned. 
Yet  Chrysostom  does  maintain  that  it  is  the  Father  who  sanctifies  the  Incarnate 
Word  by  manifesting  His  perfection.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  however  comes 
dangerously  close  to  saying  that  it  is  the  Word  who  has  made  perfect  the  man 
Jesus  with  the  result  that  our  sanctification  originates  rather  from  being 
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engrafted  onto  the  humanity  of  the  Word,  not  the  Word.  Nonetheless, 
Theodoret  does  pass  from  this  position  to  the  one  which  explains  our  filiation 
in  terms  of  divine  filiation.  Damascene,  Oikonomios  and  Theophvlact  follow 
Chrysostom’s  position. 

Among  the  Carolingian  exegetes  the  difference  between  sanctifier  and 
sanctified  appears  not  in  the  nature  of  filiation  but  rather  in  the  mode  of  filia¬ 
tion.  With  Bruno  of  Chartreux  comes  a  return  to  the  Trinitarian  perspective 
of  Cyril  and  the  Augustinian  view  of  the  redemption.  From  this  point  on, 
exegesis  turns  on  the  word  decebat  in  v.  10  until  St.  Thomas  reconciles  the 
divergent  interpretations  by  relating  the  convenicntia  of  the  Passion  to  the 
concept  of  sanctification,  i.e.,  our  predestination  to  the  glory  of  adoptive  filiation. 

Thus  the  progress  of  exegesis  moves  from  emphasis  on  Christ’s  divine  origin 
to  that  of  His  double  stature,  then  to  the  concept  of  the  liberation  which  His 
death  procures  for  men.  Cyril’s  exegesis  explains  how  the  Father  sanctified 
the  Son,  and  how  the  Son  in  turn  sanctified  us  by  their  common  Spirit. 
Chrysostom,  from  his  Christological  point  of  view,  emphasizes  Christ’s  super¬ 
eminence.  The  Scholastics  looked  to  the  convenicntia  of  Christ’s  humiliation 
for  our  redemption.  It  was  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  ultimately  to  show  clearly 
that  it  was  “the  gracious  will  of  the  Father  to  draw  us  to  the  Son  by  His 
Spirit  in  order  to  lead,  by  the  Son,  a  multitude  of  sons  to  glory.” — F.  P.  S. 

482.  E.  J.  Yarnold,  “ Metriopathein  apud  Heb  5,2,”  VerbDom  38  (3,  ’60) 

149-155. 

The  verb  metriopathein  in  Heb  5:2  is  not  synonymous  with  sympathesai  in 
4:15.  In  Philo,  Plutarch  and  Josephus  metriopathein  means  “to  restrain  or 
moderate  one’s  anger.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

483.  [Heb  7:1-8].  D.  Squillaci,  “II  sacrificio  perpetuo  del  Messia,”  PalCler 
39  (15-16,  ’60)  801-806. 

An  exegetical  treatment  of  Gen  14:18-20;  Ps  109  and  Heb  7:1-8. 

484.  G.  Schille,  “Katechese  und  Taufliturgie.  Erwagungen  zu  Hbr  11,”  Zeit 
NTIViss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  112-131. 

In  Heb  11,  as  W.  Bousset  and  H.  Windisch  have  observed,  a  didactic 
Vorlage  was  used.  It  can  be  shown  that  this  Vorlage  consisted  of  material  of 
an  OT  character,  that  it  was  not  a  catechetical  treatise  but  rather  an  homologia, 
and  that  it  was  current  in  the  community  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  an 
j  object  for  the  task  of  intensifying  catechesis. — J.  Bz. 

Catholic  Epistles 

485.  [Jas  5:14,  15].  C.  Kearns,  “Christ  and  the  Sick  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Furrow  11  (9,  ’60)  557-571. 

“The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  survey  briefly  the  data  of  the  Gospels  concerning 
Our  Lord’s  dealings  with  the  sick  and  His  teaching  about  sickness  from  the 
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Christian  point  of  view;  and  then  to  correlate  the  Gospel  data  with  the  data 
of  the  passage  on  the  anointing  of  the  sick  in  James  5:14,  15.  It  is  hoped  to 
show  that  this  latter  passage  studied  against  the  background  of  the  Gospel 
text  yields  a  fuller  meaning,  especially  from  the  liturgical  and  pastoral  point 
of  view,  than  it  does  when  studied  in  isolation  from  the  Gospel  material.” 

486.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Das  Gegeniiber  von  Gemeinde  und  Welt  nach  dem  ersten 
Petrusbrief,”  CommViat  3(1,  ’60)  5-13. 

Motivating  the  author’s  concern  for  a  good  conscience  ( syneidesis  agathe, 
3:16)  within  the  Christian  community  is  something  deeper  than  the  eschato¬ 
logical  idea  of  hopeful  resistance  to  the  pagan  world.  The  emphasis  on  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority  in  contrast  to  Pauline  emphasis  on  community  relations 
in  similar  exhortations  (Col  3:18 — 4:1;  Eph  5:22 — 6:9)  indicates  an  apostolic 
implication  inherent  in  the  attitude  of  the  persecuted  community  toward  its 
pagan  persecutors.  Hope  of  success  in  the  trial  is  based  not  on  naive  belief 
nor  merely  on  the  expectation  of  converting  the  pagan  world  by  good  example, 
but  rather  on  the  living  hope  ( elpis  zosa)  that  Christ’s  victory  embraces  the 
whole  world,  providing  primarily  hope  of  redemption,  not  of  condemnation  and 
destruction.  The  death  of  Christ  and  the  descent  into  hell  in  3:18  fif. — long 
considered  a  theological  or  mythological  invention — are  a  proclamation  of 
victory  and  of  salvation  to  the  fallen  angels.  These,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  based  on  Gen  6:1-4,  were  joined  with  men  at  the  deluge  and  are 
operative  in  the  heathen  rulers.  The  example  of  the  Christian  wife  toward  her 
pagan  husband  in  3:1  makes  explicit  the  idea  that  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  secured  within  the  community  will  not  only  establish  hope  and 
confront  with  judgment  the  demoniac  pagan  powers,  but,  more  important,  the 
Christian  community  will  be  extending  apostolically  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel  to  those  powers. — H.  M.  R. 

1  Pt  2:9,  cf.  §  5-498. 

487.  E.  Haenchen,  “Neuere  Literatur  zu  den  Johannesbriefen,”  TheolRund 
26  (1,  ’60)  1-43. 

A  synthesis  and  evaluation  of  recent  research  on  1  John.  The  following  are 
among  the  conclusions  which  H  reaches  as  a  result  of  his  examination.  (1)  The 
difference  of  language,  style  and  theology  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  make  it  probable  that  the  former  is  later  and  has  a  different  author. 
(2)  One  may  speak  of  Gnostic  influence  in  the  Epistle  insofar  as  the  author 
has  used  Gnostic  expressions  (e.g.,  2:20,  27;  3:19)  to  which  he  has  given  an 
orthodox  Christian  meaning.  (3)  Although  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  principal 
influence  on  the  Epistle,  the  Christology  and  eschatology  of  the  two  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  emphasis:  e.g.,  in  the  Gospel  the  Logos  was  before  creation  ( en  arche 
en) ,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  the  Logos  is  that  which  was  from  the  beginning 
(ho  en  ap’ arches)  ;  the  Gospel  speaks  of  belief  in  Jesus  the  Son,  and  the 
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Epistle  of  belief  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Son;  the  Epistle  is  characterized 
by  the  traditional  parousia  expectation  rather  than  by  the  realized  eschatology 
of  the  Gospel.  (4)  In  1  Jn  5:6-8  the  reference  is  first  to  the  Baptism  and  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  by  a  “displacement  of  thought”  the  author  speaks  also  of 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  acts 
in  them. — M.  B. 

488.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “The  Destination  and  Purpose  of  the  Johannine 
Epistles,”  NT  Stud  7  (1,  ’60)  56-65. 

Certain  emphases  and  references  in  the  Johannine  Epistles  lead  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  destination  and  purpose.  The  Gospel  of  John  seems  to  be  an 
evangelistic  tool  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Greek-speaking  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Diaspora,  and  the  Epistles  presuppose  the  Gospel  teaching,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  churches  established  by  that  teaching,  when  they  stress 
a  return  to  sound  doctrine  and  orthodoxy.  Again,  since  the  Epistles  pre¬ 
suppose  Jewish  categories  concerning  Christ  and  heresy,  and  Jewish  moral 
standards,  they  could  only  refer  to  such  a  community.  The  more  apocalyptic 
expression  of  eschatology,  the  sacrificial  terms  employed  in  interpreting  Christ’s 
death,  the  Judaic  concept  of  the  Spirit,  and  most  of  all  the  attack  on  incipient 
Gnosticism,  recognized  today  as  a  product  of  the  wisdom-mysticism  of  late 
Judaism,  each  of  these  emphases  has  unmistakably  a  Jewish  ring. 

Consequently,  the  Epistles  seem  destined  for  a  Greek-speaking  Diaspora 
Judaism  and  purpose  to  correct  deductions  drawn  by  an  incipient  Gnosticizing 
movement  from  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — F.  P.  S. 

489.  S.  de  Giacinto,  “  ‘.  .  .  a  voi,  giovani,  che  siete  forti’  (1  Giov.  2,  14),” 
BibOriente  2  (3,  ’60)  81-85. 

The  Johannine  images  of  Christ  as  water,  bread,  light  and  shepherd  are 
all  a  prelude  to  the  resplendent  message  that  Christ  is  the  ultimate  solution  to 
modern  youth’s  problems.  To  persuade  young  men  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
our  Lord,  the  Truth,  one  must  be  aware,  as  was  St.  John  in  his  Gospel,  of 
their  psychological  make-up  and  of  the  concrete  situation  in  which  they  live. 
— J.  A.  G. 

Apocalypse 

490.  E.  Schmitt,  “Die  christologische  Interpretation  als  das  Grundlegende 
der  Apokalypse,”  TheolQuart  140  (3,  ’60)  257-290. 

The  visions  described  in  the  Apocalypse  are  not  mediated  to  John  by  an 
angel.  The  angclos  in  1:1  should  be  translated  “messenger,”  and  the  messenger 
in  question  is  Christ  Himself,  who  mediates  the  whole  revelation  to  John. 
Hence  the  title  “A  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1:1).  S  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  John  is  not  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  merely  the  witness  and 
reporter  of  what  the  Logos  revealed  to  him. — J.  F.  Bl. 
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491.  L.  Ramlot,  “Apparition  du  Ressuscite  au  deporte  de  Patmos  (Apoc. 
1,  9-20),”  Bib VieChret  36  (’60)  16-25. 

492.  M.  Hubert,  “L’architecture  des  lettres  aux  Sept  Lglises  (Apoc.,  ch. 
II-III),”  RevBib  67  (3,  ’60)  349-353. 

There  are  clear  parallels  in  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches:  (a)  all  the 
letters  have  the  same  beginning:  “to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  .  .  .  write”; 
(b)  almost  all  conclude  with  the  refrain:  “He  who  has  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches”;  (c)  there  are  four  themes  in  each 
letter:  the  presentation  of  the  glorious  Christ,  the  author  of  the  letter,  under 
a  title  which  varies  with  each  letter;  an  examination  of  conscience;  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  fidelity  and  threats  of  punishment;  finally,  the  promise  of  recompense. 
A  study  of  these  elements  allows  a  schematization  of  the  letters. — S.  B.  M. 

493.  [Apoc  11:3].  O.  J.  R.  A.  Schwarz,  “Die  zwei  Zeugen:  ‘Kirche’  und 
‘Israel’,”  UnaSanc  15  (2-3,  ’60)  145-153. 

The  “two  witnesses”  of  Apoc  11:3  do  not  refer  to  the  Church  and  Israel 
but  to  two  concrete  persons,  perhaps  Peter  and  Paul.  “Witnesses,  lampstands, 
and  olive-trees,”  three  images  which  represent  Israel  as  a  prophet  to  both 
the  Jews  and  the  heathens,  are  united  by  John  in  his  concept  of  the  Church 
as  the  Israel  of  Salvation.  The  Jewish  people  and  divided  Christianity  are 
in  another  sense  witnesses  to  God,  united  in  their  belief  in  one,  redeeming  God. 
The  modern  Jews  await  a  Messianic  kingdom  free  of  all  evil  on  earth. 
To  bring  them  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  fullness  of  His 
teaching,  Christianity  should  have  a  single  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  teaching 
on  grace,  should  understand  anew  the  Resurrection  and  the  heavenly  majesty 
of  our  Lord,  and  show  forth  the  meaning  of  these  truths  in  Christian  lives. 
— H.  J.  H. 

Apoc  12:1-6,  cf.  §  5-510. 

Apoc  22:20,  cf.  §  5-475. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

494.  N.  Arseniev,  “Three  Chapters  from  an  Unpublished  Book,”  St.  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Quarterly  4(1,  ’60)  32-46. 

(1)  The  atonement  is  both  an  historical  fact  and  a  continuing,  eternal  in¬ 
tercession.  Its  essence  is  the  revelation  of  divine  love  and  condescension; 
its  force  is  divine  love,  not  juridical  justification.  It  brings  God  to  man  and 
reconciles  man  with  God  by  a  transformation  consequent  on  man’s  obedient, 
though  imperfect,  surrender  to  God.  (2)  God’s  humility  is  shown  in  creation; 
in  His  fidelity  to  sinful  man;  in  the  Incarnation,  life  and  death  of  Christ;  in 
God’s  ever  present  love.  (3)  God  is  love,  and  this  love  restores  fallen  man. 
The  relations  in  the  Trinity  are  relations  of  love  and  are  mirrored  by  God’s 
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loving  relations  with  man.  Love  is  thus  the  law  of  Christian  life,  linking  man 
to  man  and  to  God. — R.  F.  T. 

495.  A.  Bea,  “Law  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  Thought  35  (3,  ’60)  325-330. 

The  scriptural  praise  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  (Pss  18:8-11;  118:72,  142, 
160)  echoed  by  Paul  (Rom  7:12)  attests  not  only  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
positive  Judaic  revelation  (Deut  4:7  f. ;  Ps  147:9  f.)  but  also  to  its  common 
ground  with  ancient  Sumerian,  Assyrian,  Hittite  and  Egyptian  legal  codes. 
This  common  ground  is  natural  law,  based  on  the  God-imaged  nature  of  man, 
the  voice  of  conscience  testifying  in  all  men  to  the  morally  good  and  evil 
character  of  certain  human  acts.  Accordingly,  Paul  finds  the  revelation-less 
Gentiles  showing  the  “work  of  the  Law  written  in  their  hearts”  (Rom  2:14 f.). 
But  it  is  the  “spirit  of  Christ”  that  supernaturally  enables  man  to  keep  the 
law,  whether  natural,  civil  or  revealed,  in  a  manner  such  that  lawmakers  and 
citizens  led  by  the  “spirit  of  God”  will  find  harmony  between  their  allegiance 
to  a  heavenly  city  and  an  earthly  one,  working  toward  a  happy  life  in  time 
and  a  happier  one  in  eternity. — K.  F.  D. 

496.  H.  Beintker,  “Glaube  und  Bibelverstandnis,”  CommViat  3  (1,  ’60) 

14-26. 

Luther’s  “vivit,”  corresponding  to  the  Pauline  “he  lives,”  provides  the  key 
to  genuine  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture  for  a  generation  estranged  from 
the  word.  This  interpretative  method  of  finding  God’s  will  through  Scripture 
does  not  exclude  historical-critical  investigation,  but  reaches  beyond  such 
“human  understanding,”  making  the  cross  of  Christ  experienced  in  one's  life 
the  criterion  for  true  understanding. — H.  M.  R. 

497.  A.  P.  B.  Bennie,  “Bultmann  and  the  Theological  Significance  of  Myth,” 
AnglTheolRev  42  (4,  ’60)  316-325. 

• 

Bultmann  believes  (1)  that  the  NT  is  essentially  kerygmatic,  (2)  that  the 
form  of  the  kerygma  is  radically  mythological,  (3)  that  this  mythology  must 
be  reinterpreted,  and  (4)  that  existentialism  provides  the  manner  of  reinterpre¬ 
tation.  But  (1)  the  first  proposition  is  an  overstatement.  Much  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  not  overtly  kerygmatic,  for  example.  B’s  use  of  his  data  seems 
flagrantly  selective.  (2)  Although  it  may  be  conceded  to  B  that  much  of  the 
NT  language  is  mythological,  yet  what  other  language  can  be  used?  Words 
which  describe  heavenly  things  must  come  from  earthly  dictionaries  and  must 
thus  be  mythological.  Moreover,  while  much  NT  mythology  is  obvious,  B’s 
glib  omniscience  in  identifying  its  provenance  (either  Jewish  apocalyptic  or 
Gnostic  myth)  is  objectionable  and  unsupported.  (3)  It  is  true,  as  B  says,  that 
the  purpose  of  myth  is  to  express  man’s  self-understanding,  yet  how  much  more 
adequate  is  the  myth  than  its  non-mythical  substitute.  B  offers  only  a  parody 
of  the  NT  kerygma.  Full  equivalence  would  involve  the  preservation  of  the 
myth,  as  Lohmeyer  sees.  In  addition,  in  Christ  the  myths  of  redemption 
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have  become  flesh  and  blood,  a  crucified  reality.  (4)  B  has  relied  too  heavily 
on  existentialism,  although  like  most  philosophies  it  helps  to  illumine  Truth. 
But  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly. — J.  C.  H. 

498.  E.  Best,  “Spiritual  Sacrifice.  General  Priesthood  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60)  273-299. 

The  cultic  office  of  the  priests  is  primary  in  the  NT  and  is  seen  especially 
in  their  access  to  God  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice  but  also  in  the  act  of 
blessing.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  bring  the  teaching  office  more  to  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  concept  of  a  general  priesthood  is  indicated  in  the  OT,  but  the 
stress  is  clearly  on  the  particular  priesthood.  The  NT  has  an  explicit  statement 
of  a  general  priesthood  only  in  1  Peter  and  Revelation.  Hebrews  and  the  rest 
of  the  NT  indicate  a  general  priesthood  fulfilling  through  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  the  two  essential  functions  of  the  priest:  to  have  access  to  the  holy 
place,  to  offer  sacrifice;  blessing  is  still  not  evident  as  an  element  of  general 
priesthood.  We  may  conclude:  all  priesthood  is  set  in  the  light  of  Christ’s. 
The  NT  does  not  suggest  a  corporate  priesthood,  i.e.,  belonging  to  the  Church 
as  Church.  “General  priesthood”  lies  between  the  individualism  of  “the  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers”  and  the  false  corporateness  of  “the  priesthood  of  the 
church.”  The  relationship  of  the  priesthood  to  the  world  is  perhaps  best 
supplied  by  2  Cor  6:16f.  1  Pt  2:9b  suggests  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the 
gift  the  Church  has  to  give  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
priesthood  in  the  NT  is  found  most  clearly  in  the  indirect  evidence  that  the 
Christians  had  access  to  God  and  offered  sacrifice. — N.  G.  M. 

499.  J.  Betz,  “Die  Eucharistie  als  sakramentale  Gegenwart  des  tleilsereig- 

nisses  ‘Jesus’  nach  dem  altesten  Abendmahlsbericht,”  GeistLeb  33  (3,  ’60) 
166-175.  '  -I 

The  oldest  form  of  the  account  of  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  found 
in  Luke  and  Paul.  These  two  recitals,  with  slight  variation,  contain  the  original 
form  of  the  account  used  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  which  was  somewhat  as 
follows:  “And  he  took  bread,  spoke  the  blessing  over  it,  broke  and  gave  it 
to  them;  and  said:  ‘This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  many.  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me!’  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  the  meal  with  the  words: 
‘This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood’.” 

These  words  and  actions  show  that  Jesus  related  Himself  to  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord  of  Isa  53.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  spoken  and  acted  prophecy 
which,  according  to  the  nature  of  true  prophecy,  not  only  announces  an  event 
but  renders  it  present.  The  Last  Supper  is  a  prophecy  of  redemption,  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  task  of  Jesus  as  antitype  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 
Being  a  true  prophecy  it  effects  what  it  announces.  It  renders  present  in  the 
form  of  a  banquet  both  the  sacrificial  offering  of  the  cross  and  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  the  Aktualprasenz  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  and  the 
Realprasens  of  the  Ebed  Yahweh.  Such  a  presence  holds  true  not  only  for 
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the  Last  Supper  but  also  for  the  Eucharistic  banquet  in  virtue  of  the  command 
of  Christ.  The  meal  before  Jesus’  death  was  a  prophetic  ante-cipatio  of  His 
role  as  Ebed  Yahvveh;  the  Eucharistic  celebration  of  the  Church  is  its  re- 
praesentatio. — E.  J.  K. 

500.  P.  Blaser,  “Gesetz  und  Evangelium,”  Catholica  14  (1,  ’60)  1-22. 

The  classical  theme  of  Protestant  theology,  law  and  gospel,  has  no  uniform 
concept.  It  colors  the  teaching  on  justification,  penance  and  free  will.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  connected  with  the  nature  of  salvation  and  the  very 
notion  of  God.  For  Calvin  the  fulfillment  of  law  is  the  final  end  of  “God’s 
kingdom.”  K.  Barth  makes  Calvin’s  inner  unity  between  law  and  gospel  a 
dogmatic  principle  of  his  ethics.  Law  and  gospel  here  are  only  two  different 
forms  of  the  word  of  God,  both  bearing  witness  to  the  grace  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  in  whom  alone  grace  can  be  revealed.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
distinguishes  law  and  gospel.  In  his  view  God’s  command  and  gift  make  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two.  The  redeemed  man  is  totally  a  sinner 
and  totally  justified;  he  must  always  begin  anew  and  thus  he  can  never  escape 
the  usus  theologicus  leg  is.  Considering  man  only  partially,  as  far  as  he  is  only 
simul  justus,  the  old  Lutheran  theology  spoke  of  the  tertius  usus  legis,  i.e.,  an 
obligatory  life  norm.  The  problem  remains:  law  and  gospel,  conceived  as  two 
contradictory  realities,  yet  both  being  the  word  of  God,  seem  to  imply  a  dualism 
in  the  concept  of  God.  Protesting  Lutheran  solutions,  Barth  formulated  his 
thesis  of  unity  between  gospel  and  law. 

In  Paul  and  the  Synoptics  the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  redemption  and  moral 
imperatives  connected  with  salvation;  the  imperatives  and  the  content  of  the 
gospel  build  an  inner  unity;  law  as  used  by  Paul  is  an  analogous  term.  The 
essential  NT  expressions  on  law  and  Barth’s  definition  of  law  are  in  agreement. 
His  solution,  however,  fails  to  square  with  a  serious  threat  of  God’s  judgment 
in  the  NT  paraenesis.  The  deficiency  of  his  definition  of  law  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  his  affirmation  on  the  relation  between  law  and  gospel,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  his  concept  of  law  is  made  absolute.  The  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  his  Christology.  One  important  aspect  of  Lutheran  teaching  on  the  function 
of  law,  namely,  to  convince  man  of  sin  and  force  him  to  despair,  has  no  basis 
in  the  Pauline  expressions  on  the  OT  Law  (cf.  Rom  5:20;  Gal  3:19). 
Further,  the  OT  concept  of  law  is  made  absolute  and  the  permanence  and 
difference  of  the  NT  paraenesis  is  not  present.  The  basis  of  this  fact  lies 
in  Luther’s  concept  of  justification. — G.  K.  K. 

501.  H.  Braun,  “Die  Heilstatsachen  im  Neuen  Testament,”  ZeitTheolKirche 
57  (1,  ’60)  41-50. 

B  looks  first  at  the  critical  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  objective  perception 
of  facts  is  not  an  easy  problem  where  the  express  objects  of  nature  are  con¬ 
cerned,  much  less  when  spiritual  ( geistlich )  phenomena  are  brought  into 
focus.  For  Christians  the  problem  centers  on  the  Heilstatsachen  (saving 
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events)  of  the  NT,  especially  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  the  Heilstatsachen  come 
to  us  in  the  variegated  and  contradictory  witness  of  the  early  as  well  as  the 
later  community  and  therefore  lack  objective  perceptibility. 

It  has  become  customary  to  divide  the  material.  That  which  concerns  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  and  His  good  works  may  be  considered  objective,  while 
that  involving  miraculous  events  and  divine  titles  is  not  objective.  B  finds 
this  division  expressed  in  two  wings  of  current  NT  scholarship.  In  the  first 
the  Heilstatsachen  are  not  considered  history  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
but  they  have  a  history.  The  second  divides  the  world  of  objects:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  world  as  we  know  it  with  a  causal  nexus,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
world  in  which  God  acts  directly  with  no  rules  of  action. 

B  then  moves  to  the  correct  understanding  which  would  find  the  above 
division  impossible.  He  believes  there  is  no  perception  in  spiritual  ( geistlich ) 
matters  without  personal  involvement.  Objectivity  requires  the  highest  par¬ 
ticipation  ( Daheisein )  of  the  perceiver.  Therefore,  true  objectivity  must  be 
highly  subjective.  Following  three  examples  from  the  NT,  B  concludes: 
correct  understanding  conies  only  at  the  cost  of  personal  engagement. — G.  F.  S. 

502.  R.  Bultmann,  “The  Transformation  of  the  Idea  of  the  Church  in  the 
History  of  Early  Christianity/’  AndNewtQuart  1(1,  ’60)  6-16. 

The  early  Christians  thought  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  an  eschatological 
community.  Paul  appropriated  the  concept  of  the  “body”  of  Christ  (as  well  as 
other  Gnostic  categories)  in  order  to  articulate  the  unity  and  other-worldliness 
of  the  ecclesia  as  a  sacramental  community,  filled  with  other-worldly  power, 
with  Spirit.  As  a  consequence  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  parousia,  Christians 
(by  the  time  of  Luke- Acts,  the  Pastorals  and  1  Clement)  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  further  life  in  this  world  and  came  to  think  of  the  ecclesia  as  an 
institute  of  salvation.  These  developments  bear  witness  to  the  secularization 
of  the  Church.  The  transcendental  character  of  the  Church  was  no  longer 
grounded  essentially  in  its  orientation  to  the  future,  but  in  its  present  possession 
of  institutions  that  already  mediated  the  powers  of  the  other  world.  The  im¬ 
mediacy  of  salvation  had  lost  its  dialectical  character. — S.  MacL.  G. 

503.  N.  M.  Flanagan,  “The  Covenant  and  How  it  Grew,”  AmEcclRev  143 
(3,  ’60)  145-156. 

“Covenant”  dominates  the  OT.  The  main  elements  of  the  Abrahamic- 
Mosaic-Davidic  covenants  were  promise,  law,  blood  and  status.  Christ  spiritual¬ 
ized  all  four;  the  promise  of  the  land  was  fulfilled  in  the  promise  of  heaven; 
the  law  of  justice  grew  into  the  law  of  charity;  the  blood  of  the  animal  sacri¬ 
fices  became  the  blood  of  the  God  made  man;  the  status  of  the  people  as 
sons  of  God,  and  of  the  Davidic  kings  each  united  to  Yahweh  with  a  sacred 
bond,  flowered  into  Christ,  the  Davidic  king,  the  Son  of  God  in  His  own 
personality.  All  men  who  become  part  of  His  Body  are  adopted  sons  of  God. 
— J.  A.  G.' 
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504.  F.  Hesse,  “Kerygma  oder  geschichtliche  Wirklichkeit?  Kritische  Fragen 
zu  Gerhard  von  Rads  ‘Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  I.  Ted'/’  Zcit 
TheolKirche  57  (1,  ’60)  17-26. 

H  has  three  basic  criticisms  of  the  first  volume  of  von  Rad’s  study  on  the 
theology  of  the  OT.  (1)  He  has  not  succeeded,  in  any  evident  manner,  in 
drawing  a  dividing  line  between  the  “religionsgeschichtlich”  and  “theological” 
meaning  of  the  OT.  H  doubts  the  adequacy  of  von  Rad’s  assertion  that  the 
faith  of  Israel  is  the  only  object  of  a  proper  OT  theology.  (2)  Our  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  OT  is  more  broken  than  to  the  NT ;  for  the  Christian  the  NT  has 
a  greater  immediacy  than  the  OT  and  therefore  has  a  higher  position.  But 
von  Rad  has  carried  kerygmatic  theology  into  the  area  of  the  OT.  (3)  For  us 
as  Christians  the  actual  course  of  Israel’s  history  is  more  important  than  what 
Israel  itself  made  of  the  course  of  its  history.  Again,  von  Rad  calls  the  kerygma 
of  the  OT  “Israel’s  witness  to  its  own  history”  and  considers  this  witness  to  be 
theologically  important  as  a  historical  witness,  even  though  he  knows  that 
this  picture  of  history  does  not  agree  with  historical  reality. — G.  F.  S. 

505.  E.  K.  Lee,  “Christianity  and  History,”  ChurchQuartRev  161  (341,  ’60) 

|  449-457. 

In  the  search  for  an  approach  to  history  that  keeps  Christianity  historical 
and  meaningful  for  moderns,  Bultmann  is  typical  of  those  who  depreciate  the 
historical.  Applying  Heidegger’s  subjectivism,  he  concludes  that  the  word  of 
God  is  recognized  by  its  putting  in  the  self  a  feeling  of  being  questioned. 
Christ  merely  calls  to  obedience  and  is  midwife  to  our  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  reality  of  the  word  of  God.  Thus,  without  denying  the  Crucifixion, 
B  contends  that  the  early  Christian  community  was  preoccupied  with  a 
mythically  drawn  cross.  The  Resurrection  mythically  represents  belief  in 
ultimate  victory.  Such  a  position  will  seem  a  dodge  to  the  scientific  mind  and 
deprives  the  events  of  Christ’s  life  of  revelatory  value. — K.  E.  G. 

506.  T.  L.  McKenzie,  “Messianism  and  the  Catholic  College  Teacher  of 
Sacred  Doctrine,”'  Proceedings,  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine  (1960)  34-53. 

Modern  biblical  scholarship  has  given  up  a  traditional  apologetic  Messianism 
which  consisted  in  establishing  an  equation  between  Jesus  and  certain  OT 
texts  (about  75)  in  which  it  was  believed  the  sacred  writers  were  given  a 
preview  in  detail  of  the  life  and  personal  characteristics  of  Christ.  Instead, 
Messianism  is  now  widened  and  deepened  by  the  realization  that  Jesus  fulfilled, 
not  this  or  that  text,  but  the  hopes  and  potentialities  of  the  entire  OT.  Even 
Israel  itself  can  be  called  a  Messianic  entity,  demanding  fulfillment. 

The  NT  transforms  and  synthesizes  such  themes  of  OT  Messianism  as  king. 
Son  of  Man,  prophet  and  day  of  Yahweh,  in  the  light  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus.  Its  dominating  theme,  however,  is  that  Jesus  is  the  new  Israel,  whose 
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rule  should  now  extend  over  the  whole  world.  The  Church,  itself  the  new  Israel, 
recognizes  her  identity  with  Jesus  and  her  mission  as  a  continuation  of  His 
destiny.  The  college  teacher,  rather  than  attempting  a  separate  synthesis  of 
Messianism,  should  insert  this  truer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  Messian- 
ism  at  various  appropriate  points  in  the  total  presentation  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
— F.  L.  M. 

507.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Vengeance  is  Mine,”  Scripture  12  (18,  ’60)  33-39. 

The  hot  blazing  anger  of  God  in  the  OT  falls  first  on  the  Chosen  People, 
and  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  other  nations  infuriates  Him.  Idolatry,  pride, 
unbelief,  transgressions  of  His  law  are  motives  for  His  anger.  What  of  the 
“irrational”  element  in  His  anger?  The  Hebrew  reasoning  implicit  in  many 
incidents  is  that  sudden  disaster  can  have  no  cause  except  the  anger  of  God. 
An  absence  of  anger  would  show  that  Yahweh  was  not  serious.  It  must  be 
seen  in  the  background  of  texts  showing  God  feeling,  and  expressing  love, 
mercy,  compassion  and  patience.  The  reality  of  the  divine  anger  can  be 
destroyed  by  complete  surrender  to  the  divine  love  and  mercy. 

The  anger  of  God  appears  in  the  NT — in  Jesus,  in  parables,  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  wrath  of  Pauline  theology.  It  is  considered  against  the  background  of 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  The  NT  affirms  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  love  of  God  for  men,  who  saves  us  from  the  anger  of  God. 
— B.  A. 

508.  R.  Marle,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Theologie  des  Wortes  bei  Bultmann,” 
Catholica  14  (1,  ’60)  23-34. 

Bultmann’s  theology  is  too  often  considered  under  the  aspect  of  demy- 
thologizing.  It  can  also  be  looked  on  as  a  theology  of  the  word  of  God.  B’s 
careful  analysis  of  Scripture,  especially  the  Synoptics,  convinced  him  that  the 
NT  books  are  to  be  considered  as  a  living  sign  of  faith  and  that  their  kerygma- 
tic  character  should  be  brought  out.  In  Hellenism  the  word  (logos)  was 
primarily  considered  as  a  conveyor  of  meaning.  In  the  Bible  the  word,  also 
the  word  of  God,  connotes  an  expression  of  power.  After  the  death  and  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  the  word  of  God  becomes  the  Christian  kerygma.  It  is  the 
same  word  with  power;  it  must  be  preached  and  heard.  The  word  of  God  is 
so  joined  to  history  that  it  represents  its  various  stages.  The  relation  of  the 
OT  and  the  NT  to  history  is  not  the  same.  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  history. 
The  word  of  God  in  the  OT  is  also  special  insofar  as  it  announces  Jesus. 
The  important  fact  in  Jesus’  preaching  is  not  what  He  said  but  that  He  said 
it.  This  “that”  of  the  eschatological  event  is  also  the  only  content  of  the 
Church’s  preaching. 

Certain  criticisms  may  be  voiced  against  B’s  position.  (1)  His  religious- 
historical  considerations  of  the  Christian  faith  are  limited  to  Jewish  meaning 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  whole  biblical  heritage.  (2)  His  radical 
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separation  between  the  act  of  the  word  of  God  and  its  meaning;  this  separation 
is  so  absolute  that  only  “eschatologically”  can  it  be  identified.  (3)  The  OT  is 
seen  not  only  as  a  promise  and  preparation  of  the  final  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  it  already  contains  the  spirit  and  the  language  in  which  the  NT 
expresses  itself.  B  looks  askance  at  any  progress,  any  pedagogy  in  revela¬ 
tion.  This  fact  clarifies  his  denial  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
— G.  K.  K. 

509.  A.  Michel,  “Quelques  questions  theologiques.  Autour  du  miracle,” 
AmiCler  70  (25,  ’60)  385-390. 

The  Bible  considers  a  miracle  principally  as  a  divine  sign.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  miracles  occurring  in  those  books 
of  the  Bible  which  deal  with  fiction  (e.g.,  Job)  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  dealing  with  fact  (e.g.,  Genesis).  One  must  make  allowance  for 
literary  exaggeration.  Jesus’  miracles,  in  contrast  with  magical  happen¬ 
ings,  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  they  are  pledges 
of  salvation.  J.-P.  Charlier  in  his  study  of  semeion  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
[cf.  §  4-415]  shows  that  miracles  are  gateways  to  faith.  They  reveal  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  lead  the  believer  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  ultimate 
sign.  L.  Monden  offers  a  theological  analysis  of  miracle  in  his  book,  Le 
Miracle,  Signe  de  Saint  (1960).  A  miracle  is  a  sign  of  the  supernatural.  It 
is  a  transcendent  fact  which  manifests  divine  power  and  prepares  for  faith  by 
illuminating  our  intellect.  It  is  an  “eschatological  invitation” ;  it  is  then  above 
all  else  a  sign  of  our  salvation.  From  an  apologetic  standpoint,  Monden  would 
restrict  the  category  of  miracles  to  those  occurrences  whose  extraordinary 
character  unquestionably  suggests  a  religious  meaning  because  identical  or 
analogous  happenings  never  occur  in  a  profane  setting.  These  “major 
miracles”  (e.g.,  extraordinary  cures)  worked  in  a  Catholic  context  are  un¬ 
deniable.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  an 
absolute  monopoly  in  this  field,  she  may  be  said  to  have  a  practical  monopoly. 
In  such  miracles  an  honest  person  will  acknowledge  authentic  divine  signs. 
- Cr.  R. 

510.  M.  Peinador,  “Los  dolores  de  parto  en  la  Sda.  Escritura,”  CnltBib  17 
(172,  ’60)  177-182. 

An  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  “birth  pains”  metaphor  in  the  OT,  the 
Gospels  and  culminating  in  Apoc  12:1-6  shows  that  just  as  painful  childbirth 
was  a  result  of  sin  entering  the  world,  so  is  suffering  itself,  on  the  part  of  men 
and  even  of  Christ,  the  result  of  original  sin.  And  though  the  Virgin  was 
spared  physical  pains  in  the  birth  of  her  Son,  she  suffered  on  Calvary  in  the 
birth  of  Christians. — G.  W.  M. 

511.  E.  Ribera,  “La  Ley  y  la  libertad  del  Espiritu,”  CnltBib  17  (173,  ’60) 
230-233. 
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512.  Z.  B.  Rocha,  “O  Amor  no  Corpo  Mistico”  [Love  in  the  Mystical  Body], 
RevEclBras  20  (1,  ’60)  36-49. 

[Cf.  §  4-801.]  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  spirit  and  love  in 
the  Church,  based  on  the  Pauline  teaching  and  on  that  of  Mystici  Corporis. 

513.  R.  Russell,  “Liturgical  Spirituality  Is  Scriptural,”  Worship  34  (9,  ’60) 
567-573. 

•  1 1 

As  J.  Danielou  has  pointed  out  in  The  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  (1956),  to 
understand  the  sacraments  fully  we  have  to  understand  the  divine  preparation 
for  them — and  that  preparation  is  biblical.  “Just  as  Christ’s  gestures  and 
actions  are  charged  with  biblical  reminiscences  which  give  them  their  true 
meaning,  so  if  we  wish  to  understand  our  own  gestures  and  actions  in  the 
sacraments  we  must  go  to  the  Bible.”  A  “brilliant  introduction  to  the  whole 
of  Scripture”  may  be  had  in  C.  Charlier’s  The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Bible 
(1958).— E.  R.  C. 

514.  J.  Schildenberger,  “Die  Opfer  des  Alten  Testamentes  und  das  Opfer 
Christi  und  der  Kirche,”  ErbeAuf  36  (4,  ’60)  259-269. 

. 

A  review  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  OT  with  a  short  resume  showing  their 
fulfillment  in  the  NT. 

515.  H.  Schlier,  “L’Etat  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  LumVie  9  (49,  ’60) 
99-122. 

French  translation  of  an  article  in  Catholica  13  (4,  ‘59)  241-259  [cf. 

§  4-802].  I 

516.  R.  V.  Sellers,  “Our  Lord’s  Baptism  and  Ours,”  ChurchQuartRev  161 
(341,  ’60)  402-409. 

The  new  Anglican  Baptismal  Offices  accord  well  with  the  NT  teaching  on 
baptism,  especially  as  the  liturgical  texts  express  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  » 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  (1)  Our  Lord’s  Baptism  anticipated  His  saving  acts 
of  death  and  Resurrection,  which  now  become  effective  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  in  Christian  baptism.  (2)  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  revealed  the  Anointed 
One  and  prefigured  the  Christian’s  rebirth  as  a  chosen  one  of  God.  (3)  As  the 
heavenly  voice  declared  Christ  the  Servant-Son,  so  the  Christian,  now  “in 
Christ,”  enjoys  adoptive  sonship. — W.  J.  W. 

517.  G.  Sohngen,  “Gesetz  und  Evangelium,”  Catholica  14  (2,  ’60)  81-105. 

“Law  and  gospel”:  the  question  is  what  this  “and”  means  for  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  For  the  Protestant,  “and”  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  four  theses.  ( 1 )  Law  is  not  also  gospel,  and  gospel  is  not  also  law. 
This  thesis  will  have  to  be  verified  in  the  following  three.  (2)  Law  is  not 
without  a  promise;  and  the  gospel  is  not  without  a  law,  the  commandments  of 
God.  (3)  Law  and  gospel  are  related  to  one  another.  (4)  The  historico- 
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>alvific  succession  of  law  and  gospel  runs  through  a  simultaneous  existence  of 
law  and  promise  in  the  OT  and  a  succession  of  gospel  and  law  in  the  NT. 
S  also  considers  the  Catholic  viewpoint  with  regard  to  each  of  these  theses. 
— G.  K.  K. 

518.  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  “Opstandingstheologie  in  het  Nieuwe  Testa¬ 
ment"  [The  Theology  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  NT],  HomBib  19  (1, 
’60)  11-13;  (2,  ’60)  45-48;  (4,  ’60)  102-106. 


(1)  The  introductory  remarks  are  an  effort  to  determine  what  NT  theology 
is  in  general ;  briefly,  it  is  held  to  be  ‘‘the  search  for  the  one  essence  of  the 
varied  message."  (2)  As  a  point  of  departure  for  studying  the  theology  of 
the  Resurrection  in  the  NT  one  should  take  the  kerygmatic  passage  of  1 
Cor  15.  For  Paul  Christology,  anthropology,  ethics  and  soteriology  all  hinge 
upon  the  Resurrection.  (3)  Here  vanS  studies  the  Pauline  meaning  of 
justification  and  the  nexus  between  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  and  man’s 
justification. — G.  W.  M. 


519.  E.  Tilson,  “The  Gospels  and  Christian  Ethics,”  J  ournBibRcl  28  (4,  ’60) 

423-431. 

Tilson  finds  the  basis  for  Christian  ethics  in  the  kerygmatic  approach, 
supplemented  by  other  approaches.  The  anticipation  of  the  Messiah  of  God’s 
kingdom  in  the  OT  assumes  that  the  Messiah  comes  to  all  men  as  brothers ; 
and  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  divine  demand  for  obedience,  as  well  as  the  head 
of  a  Messianic  society.  This  society  anticipates  the  end  of  history,  a  judgment 
upon  men,  and  the  Christ  as  judge.  This  Messianic  society  seeks  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  here  and  now.  Included  must  be  the  divine  moral  directives, 
encountered  in  the  character  of  God.  These  directives  come  to  men  as  persua¬ 
sions,  not  as  coercions,  and  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  men’s  moral  needs, 
insights  and  capabilities. — J.  H.  C. 


520.  B.  Vawter,  “The  Biblical  Idea  of  Faith,”  Worship  34  (8,  ’60)  443-450. 

t 

To  the  Semitic  (hence  also  biblical)  notion  of  faith,  which  was  not  merely 
intellectual  but  involved  a  commitment  of  the  whole  person,  the  NT  added  the 
tar  greater  significance  of  a  fulfilled  reality  and  the  entirely  new  dimension  of 
the  essentially  personal  character  of  Christian  revelation.  Thus  the  justifying 
faith  of  Gen  15:6;  Rom  4  and  5;  Gal  2:16;  and  St.  Thomas’  commentary  on 
Rom  4:5  is  no  mere  assent  to  truth,  but  a  total  commitment  to  the  truth:  God. 
This  begins  a  new  way  of  life  which  necessarily  entails  good  works  (cf.  Jas 
2:21-24).— R.  J.  D. 


521.  C.  Vollert,  “The  Eucharist:  Quests  for  Insights  from  Scripture,’ 
Stud  21  (3,  ’60)  404-443. 


Theol 


A  survey  of  recent  articles  on  the  Eucharist  by  Catholic  biblical  scholars 
yields  these  results.  W.  Leonard,  J.  Leal,  A.  Yanneste,  J.  Ponthot,  D.  Mollat, 
i  J.  Racette  and  X.  Leon-Dufour  all  support  the  position  that  the  Eucharist  is 
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envisioned  throughout  all  of  Jn  6  and  not  just  in  the  latter  part.  However, 
A.  Wikenhauser  holds  that  the  first  part  does  not  treat  of  the  sacrament  but 
of  Jesus  as  the  true  bread  of  life  to  be  received  by  faith.  G.  Ruffino  points 
out  that  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  the  foundation  of  the  real  presence,  since 
sacrifice  and  sacrament  are  inseparably  connected.  P.  Benoit  recalls  that  the 
accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Synoptics  and  Paul  are  not  four  inde¬ 
pendent  sources.  J.  Dupont  insists  the  the  full  significance  of  the  real  presence 
must  be  derived  from  its  place  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  J.  du 
Roy  holds  that  the  texts  of  institution  crystallized  the  recollections  of  the 
apostles  concerning  the  liturgical  usages  of  the  first  Christian  communities. 

The  eschatological  aspect  of  Paul’s  Eucharistic  teaching,  Benoit  observes,  is 
shown  in  the  idea  of  the  Eucharistic  banquet  as  a  preparation  for  the  heavenly 
banquet.  Dupont,  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  the  “breaking  of  the  bread,” 
maintains  that  it  makes  no  sense  unless  it  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharistic  mystery.  Two  theologians  review  F.  L.  Leenhardt’s  Ccci  est  mon 
corps:  Explication  de  ces  paroles  de  Jesus-Christ  (1955)  ;  Leenhardt  takes  an 
irenic  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Eucharist  and 
employs  Roman  Catholic  terminology.  Benoit’s  review,  though  critical,  is  more 
sympathetic  than  that  of  A.-M.  Henry;  both  reviewers,  however,  point  out  the 
nominalism  and  voluntarism  underlying  L’s  use  of  Catholic  terminology.  J.  de 
Baciocchi  examines  the  nature  of  the  sacrificial  act,  transubstantiation  and  the 
real  presence  in  the  light  of  their  biblical  foundations.  The  scriptural  point  of 
view  also  governs  Benoit’s  reflections  on  the  real  presence,  while  J.  Coppens 
stresses  that  every  attempt  to  explain  the  Eucharist  must  start  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  not  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. — R.  J.  W. 


Christology 

522.  G.  Biffi,  “Fine  dell’Incarnazione  e  primato  di  Cristo,”  ScuolCatt  88  (4, 
’60)  241-260. 

A  study  of  the  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  enables  us  better  to  grasp  the 
position  of  Christ  in  creation.  Pie  is  truly  the  first,  the  head  of  all,  the  uni¬ 
versal  Mediator:  all  things  find  in  Him  the  perfect  source  of  their  existence. 
Thus  contemplating  the  creatures  in  the  world,  one  beholds  in  them  a  reflec¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  divine  essence  but  also  of  the  human  excellence  of  the 
incarnate  Word. — J.  J.  C. 

523.  P.  De  Haes,  “De  psychologia  Christi  status  quaestionis,”  CollMech  45 
(4,  ’60)  366-370. 


There  are  two  main  points  of  view  in  the  question  of  Christ’s  psychology: 
(a)  an  insistence  on  the  duality  of  natures  exemplified  by  the  assumptus  homo 
of  D.  Basly  and  the  duo  Ego  of  P.  Galtier,  and  ( b )  an  insistence  on  the 
psychological  and  ontological  unity  of  Christ  displayed  by  H.  Diepen  and  P. 
Parente.  What  should  always  be  admitted  is  a  real  autonomy  of  the  human 
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psychology  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  this  psychology  functions  according 
to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  a  total  dependence  in  the  order  of  person, 
even  a  psychological  dependence. — R.  P.  B. 

524.  P.  De  Haes,  “Unus  Ego  in  Christo,”  CoUMech  45  (5,  ’60)  521-522. 

B.  Lonergan  and  Philippe  de  la  Trinite  insist  on  a  duality  of  consciousness 
and  a  unity  of  person  in  Christ.  J.  Mouroux  points  out  the  danger  of 
hvpostatizing  consciousness. — R.  P.  B. 


525.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  “The  Old  Testament  and  Some  Aspects  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Christology,”  CanJournTheol  6  (3,  ’60)  200-210. 

The  origin  of  the  “Son  Christologies”  in  the  NT  should  be  objectively  ex¬ 
amined  against  the  background  of  the  OT.  (1)  Son  of  David.  It  was  a  Jewish 
expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  be  of  Davidic  descent.  The  term  is  com¬ 
monest  in  Matthew  but  Rom  1 :3  f.  and  2  Tim  2:8  show  that  the  tradition  was 
current  for  a  long  time.  Mk  12:35  f.  and  14:62  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  did  not  deny  that  He  is  “Son  of  David,”  but  that  “Son  of  Man”  intrudes. 
(2)  Son  of  God  and  Son.  Although  these  terms  are  not  self-designations 
of  Jesus  and  not  common  Jewish  designations  for  the  Messiah,  but  a  com¬ 
munity  creation  hastened  by  Messianic  application  of  Ps  2:7,  they  are  justified 
by  the  special  relationship  which  Jesus  believed  He  enjoyed  with  God  as 
Father.  Heb  1  and  2  show  again  the  intrusion  of  “Son  of  Man”  as  well  as  the 
association  of  “Son  of  God”  with  “high  priest.”  Ps  110:4  did  encourage  the 
belief  in  Jesus  as  high  priest,  but  the  idea  arose  from  Jesus’  teaching  about  the 
Son  of  Man  and  His  heavenly  intercession  (Lk  12:8;  etc.);  this  the  Church 
interpreted  as  a  priestly  function. — W.  C.  L. 

526.  J.  B.  Lotz,  “Tod  und  Auferstehung,”  GeistLeb  33  (2,  ’60)  81-85. 

The  Church  of  the  first  century  looked  on  the  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  as  an  inseparable  unity:  His  death  was  but  a  necessary  antecedent  to 
His  Resurrection,  in  which  redemption  was  fully  accomplished.  This  twofold 
aspect  of  redemption  is  seen  in  the  Easter  liturgy,  which  celebrates  the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  death  of  sin  and  the  restoration  of  the  life  of  grace.  Baptism, 
the  fundamental  sacrament  of  Christianity,  was  conferred  on  Holy  Saturday, 
since  it  bestowed  a  participation  in  the  Easter  mystery,  a  sharing  in  the  new 
life  of  the  risen  Christ.  In  Paul,  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  is  achieved 
through  baptism  into  the  death  (and  consequently  into  the  Resurrection)  of 
Christ  (Rom  6:5).  Christ  unites  His  death  and  Resurrection  in  the  prophecies 
of  His  Passion  (cf.  also  Lk  24:26).  In  John  the  “hour”  of  Christ’s  Passion 
is  the  hour  of  His  glorification  (Jn  12:23;  17:5).  The  sense  of  Jn  12:32  is 
best  brought  out  if  “lifted  up”  is  understood  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  “exalta¬ 
tion”  (Phil  2:9).  In  Jn  12:24  the  burial  of  the  seed  is  necessary  if  there  is 
to  be  fruit.  Finally,  the  sacrificial  act  of  Christ’s  dying  finds  its  completion 
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in  His  Resurrection,  for  an  essential  property  of  sacrifice  is  God’s  acceptance 
of  the  offering :  to  the  giving  of  Christ’s  life  in  dying  corresponds  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  gift  by  the  Father  in  raising  Him  from  the  dead. — A.  A.  C. 

527.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Influence  of  Circumstances  on  the  Use  of 
Christological  Terms,”  JournTheolStud  10  (2,  ’59)  247-263. 

The  notoriously  irregular  occurrence  of  Christological  terms  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  inquiring  about  the  circumstances  of  their  use.  In  liturgy  honorific 
terms  prevail,  and  references  to  humiliation  or  suffering  are  very  rare.  Both 
in  direct  address  to  Jesus  and  in  allusions  in  prayers  to  God,  kyrios  is 
prominent.  “Servant”  references  seem  to  come  from  “royal”  passages  in  the 
Psalter.  Moreover,  there  is  no  early  tradition  of  a  Christological  doxology 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  admonition,  teaching  and  apologetic,  particular 
emphases  are  expected;  but  again  Isa  53  is  rare.  “Son  of  Man”  is  restricted  to 
martyr-contexts  with  apocalyptic  settings;  the  collective  sense  is  not  ap¬ 
propriated.  “Lamb,”  “master”  and  “redeem  (er)”  also  have  special  connections. 
Christos  “was  a  technical  term  of  Jewish-Christian  religion,”  and  its  wider 
survival  is  somewhat  surprising.  “King”  terms  and  sotcr  were  avoided, 
perhaps  because  of  unfavorable  connotations;  but  the  Pastorals  and  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  do  reflect  terms  of  the  Emperor-cult,  probably  to  point  up  the  conflict. 
Logos-Christology  is  also  conditioned  by  reader  interests.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  settings  along  these  lines  is  to  be  hoped  for. — J.  A.  W. 

528.  B.  Willaert,  “Jezus,  de  lijdende  dienaar  Gods”  [Jesus,  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  God],  CollBrugGand  6  (2,  ’60)  163-185. 

The  author  first  gives  a  summary  of  the  data  concerning  the  Ebed  Yahweh 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  shows  what  influence  they  have 
had  on  Judaism.  In  the  second  and  more  important  part,  W  makes  a  careful 
study  of  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  has  placed  Himself  with  the  Ebed  Yahweh 
in  the  three  prophecies  of  His  suffering  (Mt  16:21;  17:22  f.;  20:18f.  and 
their  parr.).  It  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  these  texts  that  they  have  been 
influenced  by  Isa  53:  (a)  the  word  “hand  over”  ( paradidonai )  offers  a  clear 
connection  with  Isa  53:6,  12  (LXX) ;  it  is  a  term  used  in  lawsuits  and 
descriptions  of  martyrdom  and  connotes  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  handing 
over,  i.e.,  the  actual  fulfillment  of  God’s  salvific  will  as  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures;  (b)  although  the  word  “suffer”  ( paschein )  does  not  occur  in  the 
Ebed  Yahweh  hymns,  nevertheless  it  betrays  an  indirect  connection  with 
Isaiah;  the  expression  “suffer  much”  indicates  no  particular  event,  but  the 
entire  Passion  as  one  whole  (cf.  Lk  12:15;  24:16,  46);  it  is  mentioned  that 
Jesus  “had  to”  suffer,  thus  pointing  to  a  scriptural  prophecy  of  which  Isa  53 
is  the  clearest  text  (cf.  1  Pt  2:21-25  and  Mk  9:12  as  compared  with  Isa  53:3, 
Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion).  Jesus  has,  therefore,  looked  upon  His 
own  suffering  as  the  suffering  of  the  Servant:  God’s  salvific  will  is  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  His  Passion. — I.  dlP. 
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Eschatology 

529.  W.  Barclay,  “Eschatology  and  the  Individual,”  LondQuartHolRev  29 
(3,  '60)  186-190. 

Do  eschatological  events  involve  the  individual  personally?  Christian  escha¬ 
tology  certainly  speaks  of  the  need  of  man’s  penitence,  of  his  judgment  and 
salvation  or  condemnation.  When  will  these  events  occur  for  the  individual? 
Among  the  possibilities  we  would  suggest  a  personalised  eschatology,  the  en¬ 
counter  with  Christ  in  the  heart  of  each  individual,  and  this  as  a  condition 
for  the  future  coming  of  Christ. — D.  J.  L. 

530.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’attente  de  la  Parousie  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament. 
Simples  reflexions  sur  l’eschatologie  neotestamentaire,”  AmiCler  70  (29, 
’60)  456-458. 

An  objective  study  of  the  complex  problem  of  the  parousia  in  the  NT  along 
the  lines  of  its  doctrinal  development.  (1)  The  expectation  of  the  parousia, 
which  fills  the  entire  NT,  is  essentially  theocentric  and  communal;  it  points  to 
the  ultimate  and,  thanks  to  Christ,  victorious  end  of  the  religious  history  of 
mankind.  (2)  The  parousia  hope  of  the  NT,  however,  is  expressed  in  various 
ways.  In  Mk  13  it  indicates  a  proximate  victory  as  well  as  salvation,  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  dispersion.  The  great  Pauline  Epistles  deepened  this  notion,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  lessening  of  eschatological  tension.  Christians  had  experienced 
the  delay  of  the  parousia  and  the  importance  of  eschatological  benefits  already 
granted.  The  Fourth  Gospel  represents  the  peak  of  this  doctrinal  maturing 
process.  (3)  One  must  make  allowance  for  the  literary  presentation  in  the 
NT  texts  by  distinguishing  carefully  apocalyptic  expressions  from  history. 
Some  exegetes  hold  that  it  was  the  primitive  community  which  attributed  to 
Jesus  the  idea  of  the  parousia,  at  least  that  it  mingled  with  Christ’s  teaching 
the  Jewish  tradition  of  a  cosmic  apocalypse.  But  though  we  must  admit  con¬ 
siderable  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  NT,  we  cannot  hold  that  the  first 
Evangelists  deformed  the  thought  of  Jesus:  this  point  is  well  brought  out  in 
John’s  Apocalypse.  The  exegete  should  rather  seek  to  clarify  the  Synoptics 
in  the  light  of  the  OT  and  later  writings. 

We  may  conclude  that  beyond  the  narrow  apologetic  point  of  view,  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  the  various  traditions  about  the 
eschatological  problem.  The  Apocalypse  in  particular  stresses  the  paradox  of 
an  end  that  is  both  near  and  chronologically  distant. — G.  R. 

531.  J.  Kent,  “Eschatology  and  History,”  LondQuartHolRev  29  (3,  ’60) 

*182-185. 

The  primitive  eschatology,  centered  about  the  Second  Coming  and  final 
triumph  of  Christ,  fell  gradually  into  disrepute.  The  18th  century  witnessed 
a  secular  eschatology  of  unlimited  confidence  in  man’s  abilities.  For  the 
Victorian  it  was  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  faith  in  ultimate  progress.  To 
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the  historian  today,  that  eschatology  seems  sounder  which  limits  itself  to  the 
fact  that  Christ  and  His  kingdom  have  come,  and  then  leaves  to  Him  the 
Second  Coming.  As  for  the  future,  the  modern  humanist  can  help.  His  basic 
optimism  avoids  two  extremes:  the  threat  of  self-destruction  and  the  entice¬ 
ment  of  transforming  discoveries. — D.  J.  L. 

532.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  “Eschatology,”  LondQuartH olRev  29  (3,  ’60)  161-166. 

The  apocalyptic  writers  spoke  of  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  covenant  and  the 
final  establishment  of  His  reign  in  terms  of  a  catastrophic  destruction  of  the 
physical  universe.  To  understand  eschatology  in  this  material  sense  is  a  mis¬ 
conception,  for  the  notion  of  the  “end  of  the  world”  as  a  cosmic  upheaval  is 
essentially  symbolic  of  the  final  manifestation  of  God’s  full  sovereignty. 
Christian  eschatology  therefore  as  derived  from  the  NT  must  be  understood 
basically  as  the  total  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  God  in  and  through  Christ. 
— C.  H.  P. 

533.  K.  Rahner,  “Theologische  Prinzipien  der  Hermeneutik  eschatologischer 
Aussagen,”  ZeitKathTheol  82  (2,  ’60)  137-158. 

Biblical  eschatology  must  always  be  read  as  a  pronouncement  about  the 
present  which  is  revealed  in  its  relationship  to  the  actual  future,  and  not  as  a 
pronouncement  about  the  anticipated  future  considered  in  the  present.  A 
pronouncement  ( Aus-sage )  about  the  present  as  projected  into  the  future  is 
eschatology.  A  statement  ( Ein-sage )  about  the  future  brought  into  the  present 
is  apocalyptic.  The  eschatological  pronouncement  belongs  to  the  essence  of  man 
and  is,  when  the  present  is  unveiled  through  God’s  word,  Christian  eschatology. 
The  apocalyptic  statement  is  either  fantasy  or  Gnosticism  because,  it  un¬ 
consciously  presupposes  that  the  future  not  only  exists  in  the  inaccessible 
mystery  of  God  as  such  and  in  its  permanence  in  the  inaccessible  Light  (as 
also  the  Christian  must  acknowledge),  but  that  in  itself  it  already  leads  a 
transtemporal  existence  whose  history  is  but  a  projection  on  the  screen  of 
insignificant  time  out  of  which  the  eternal  value  of  man  does  not  really 
develop;  this  time,  rather,  which  was  called  apocalypse,  is  rejected  and  its 
insignificance  unmasked  through  the  Gnostic  contact  with  actual  reality. 

From  this  there  follow  further  insights,  conclusions  which  may  be  used  in 
Catholic  doctrine  toward  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  final  salvation  and 
reprobation  of  man,  of  the  completion  of  man  as  an  individual  and  of  the 
essence  of  the  community,  of  the  particular  and  last  judgments,  of  near  and 
distant  expectation,  of  Christ  as  hermeneutic  principle  of  all  eschatological 
pronouncements.  With  this  basis  a  criterion  is  presented  to  distinguish  cor¬ 
rectly  in  eschatological  pronouncements  between  the  form  and  the  content,  and 
to  place  them  in  correct  relation  to  one  another. — J.  A.  S. 

534.  J.  Richter,  “Die  ‘konsequente  Eschatologie’  im  Feuer  der  Kritik,”  Zcit 
RelGeist  12  (2,  ’60)  147-166. 

(1)  W.  Kummel’s  Vcrheissung  nnd  Erfullung  (2nd  ed.,  1953)  maintains 
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that  exegesis,  as  distinct  from  dogma,  can  refute  the  thoroughgoing  escha¬ 
tology  of  A.  Schweitzer  and  M.  Werner,  namely,  that  Jesus  in  dependence 
upon  Jewish  apocalyptic  made  the  proclamation  of  an  impending  end  of  the 
world  the  essential  kernel  of  His  message,  awaiting  His  own  parousia  as  Son 
of  Man  first  during  His  lifetime  and  then  in  immediate  connection  with  His 
death.  We  cannot  distinguish  present  from  future  in  what  Jesus  speaks  of  as 
“happening,”  though  Kiimmel  agrees  with  Schweitzer  that  Jesus  certainly 
erred  in  saying  that  some  few  of  His  disciples  would  still  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  world  (Mk  9:1),  and  Kiimmel  evinces  nothing  against  the  intervention 
of  Jewish  apocalyptic  influences. 

(2)  H.  Schuster  [cf.  §  2-151]  denies  that  Jesus  was  carrying  through  any 
predetermined  dogmatic  program ;  the  eschaton  broke  in  upon  Him.  But 
(against  Schuster  and  Barth)  if  there  is  monomania  in  thoroughgoing  escha¬ 
tology,  it  is  in  Jesus  and  not  in  Schweitzer.  (3)  W.  Michaelis,  Der  Herr 
verzieht  nicht  die  V crheissnng  (1942),  denies  any  error  in  Jesus,  who  awaited 
the  parousia  soon  but  not  immediately.  He  exaggerates  in  calling  thorough¬ 
going  eschatology  a  perversion  of  NT  tradition.  (4)  O.  Cullmann,  Christas 
and  die  Zcit  (2nd  ed.,  1948),  finds  the  radical  error  of  thoroughgoing  escha¬ 
tology  in  the  fact  that  the  climax  of  history  is  to  Jesus  His  own  life-work, 
not  something  subsequent  to  it.  R  questions  this,  approving  K.  Lowith’s  con¬ 
tention  ( Weltgeschichte  and  Heilsgeschchen,  1953)  that  Jesus  speaks  of  some¬ 
thing  important  as  still  to  come  upon  Him  (Lk  12:49).  R,  moreover,  points 
out  that  what  to  Paul  was  indeed  the  climax  (as  Schweitzer  had  strongly 
insisted)  need  not  have  been  such  to  Jesus.  Cullmann  calls  Jesus’  proximate 
awaiting  of  the  parousia  “hasty  but  not  erroneous.” 

(5)  E.  Grasser’s  Parusieverzogerung  (1957)  admits  Jesus  awaited  the  king¬ 
dom  in  the  near  future;  but  its  progressive  deferment  is  the  very  basis  of 
Christian  living.  (6)  R.  Morgenthaler,  Das  kommende  Reich  (1952),  calls  into 
question  the  whole  assumption  that  the  Gospels  were  logical.  Contradictory 
expectations  exist  side  by  side,  and  the  tension  between  them  is  normal. 
Jesus  never  claimed  to  know  everything,  and  was  thereby  nobler  in  His  self¬ 
subordination  to  God.  The  validity  of  Morgenthaler’s  insight  into  incompati¬ 
ble  formulations  is  weakened  by  his  questionable  analogies  to  “outmoded 
physics.”  (7)  Dogmatic  rather  than  exegetical  is  E.  Brunner’s  critique 
( Dogmatik  II);  and  insofar  as  he  denies  influence  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  on 
Jesus,  he  has  already  been  refuted  by  G.  Bornkamm.  Brunner  holds  that  it  is 
a  sin  against  faith  even  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  Jesus  coaid  have 
made  a  mistake.  K.  Barth  deplorably  makes  it  merely  “a  question  of  good 
taste”  to  refuse  to  say  that  Jesus  erred  when  in  fact  the  proximate  parousia 
which  Jesus  awaited  did  not  come.  (8)  The  whole  Ur  sprang  der  christliclien 
Dogma  of  F.  Fliickiger  (1956)  attacks  Schweitzer  and  Werner  and  especially 
their  claim  that  Jesus  erred.  The  kingdom  is  exclusively  present ,  and  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  perspective  whether  or  how  far  in  the  future  certain  events 
are  foreseen.  R  judges  Fliickiger’s  effort  hopelessly  conservative,  but  availing 
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to  make  clear  a  weak  point  in  Werner,  who  merely  ‘‘states  without  proving” 
that  the  formation  of  Christian  dogma  is  wholly  based  on  the  deferment  of  the 
parousia. 

(9)  R’s  final  assessment  of  the  controversy:  the  deferment  of  the  parousia 
is  not  primary  but  secondary  to  the  message  of  Christianity  as  a  whole;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  erred,  that  the  deferment  affected  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  and  that  Jesus  was  influenced  by  Jewish  apocalyptic. — R.  N. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

535.  E.  Dingler,  “Die  Petrus-Rom-Frage.  Ein  Forschungsbericht,”  Theol 
Rund  25  (3,  ’59)  189-230;  (4,  ’59)  289-335. 

An  account  and  evaluation  of  the  studies  on  Peter’s  role  in  the  apostolic 
group,  and  on  the  tradition  of  his  martyrdom  at  Rome  and  burial  on  the 
Vatican,  which  have  been  made  since  the  recent  excavations  under  St.  Peter’s. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  literary  sources  and  the  second  with  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  findings.  D  thinks  that  none  of  the  works  on  the  former  has  advanced 
the  Peter-in-Rome  discussion  significantly  beyond  the  point  at  which  Lietzmann 
left  it.  K.  Heussi’s  attempt  to  prove  from  Gal  2:6  that  Peter  had  died  before 
Galatians  was  written  must  be  judged  unsuccessful.  However,  two  points  of 
L’s  hypothesis  are  now  more  doubtful  than  before:  his  tropaion  —  grave 
equivalence,  and  the  transfer  of  the  bodies  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  the  Via  Appia 
during  the  Valerian  persecution.  A.  Schneider’s  work  has  made  the  latter 
supposition  very  unlikely.  The  relation  of  Gaius’  tropaion  —  memorial  to  the 
monument  found  during  the  excavations  is  a  point  which  D  will  discuss  in  a 
later  report.  The  studies  on  1  Clement  have  tended  to  confirm  the  view  that 
it  is  the  earliest  literary  source  witnessing  to  belief  in  Peter’s  Roman  sojourn 
and  martyrdom,  and  E.  Peterson’s  work  on  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  show  that  these  are  to  be  added  to  the  literary  sources  for 
the  tradition.  The  pre-eminence  among  the  apostles  which  the  NT  gives  Peter 
is  due  to  his  having  been  the  first  disciple  to  see  the  risen  Jesus;  Mt  16:17  ff. 
is  a  Gemeindebildung  derived  from  that  distinction.  The  name  Cephas-Peter 
is  a  post-Resurrection  name;  during  the  period  before  Jesus’  death  Peter  has 
no  pre-eminence. — M.  B. 

536.  R.  Kasser,  “Acta  Pauli  1959,”  RevHistPhilRel  40  (1,  ’60)  45-57. 

The  author  discusses  the  new  light  shed  on  the  apocryphal  Acta  Pauli  by 
the  two  new  papyri  of  the  Bodmer  collection.  A  brief  survey  of  the  more 
important  MSS  of  this  work  is  presented,  with  indications  of  the  principal 
contribution  of  each.  There  follows  a  summary  of  the  various  episodes  related 
in  the  Acta,  including  the  latest  contribution  made  by  the  Coptic  Bodmer 
papyri,  especially  the  relation  of  the  Ephesus  episode.  After  mentioning  briefly 
some  theories  that  have  been  offered  on  the  historicity  of  the  Acta  Pauli,  K 
proposes  his  own  hypothesis. — C.  H.  P. 
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537.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “The  so-called  Hymn  of  the  Pearl  (Acts  of  Thomas 
ch.  108-113),”  Vig Christ  14  (3,  ’60)  154-164. 

This  article  tries  to  give  a  new  explanation  of  the  most  famous  piece  of 
poetry  in  Syriac  literature,  because  K  feels  that  most  explanations  are  not  in 
agreement  with  its  real  meaning:  the  adventures  of  a  soul  from  its  pre-existence 
with  God  till  its  coming  back  again  to  God.  Between  these  two  periods  the 
soul  has  to  fulfill,  not  without  a  call  from  God,  a  heavenly  charge. — S.  B.  M. 

538.  L.  M.  Peretto,  “La  ‘Nativita’  di  Maria,”  Marianum  22  (1,  ’60)  176-196. 

An  analysis  of  the  MS,  text,  title,  literary  structure,  time  of  composition, 
theological  implications  and  relation  to  the  Lukan  Infancy  Gospel  of  the  new 
MS  of  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  recently  published  by  M.  Testuz  ( Papyrus 
Bodmer  V,  1958). 

539.  B.  Rubin,  “Der  Antichrist  und  die  ‘Apokalypse’  des  Prokopios  von 
Kaisareia,”  ZeitDeutschMorgGes  110  (1,  ’60)  55-63. 

Search  for  the  origins  of  Procopius’  regarding  Emperor  Justinian  as  “Prince 
of  Demons”  brings  us  deep  into  the  biblical-Oriental  outlook  of  NT  times,  as 
already  studied  in  the  books  of  Renan,  Bousset  and  Rigaux  entitled  Antichrist. 
The  concept  is  a  Jewish  one  even  if  it  owes  something  to  Iran.  Pharaoh  as 
adversary  of  Moses,  but  every  Pharaoh,  starts  the  political  interpretation  of 
Antichrist;  then  Daniel’s  abomination  of  desolation.  Numerous  apocrypha  of 
the  NT  era  feed  the  trend,  though  Paul  (2  Thes  2)  protests  against  making 
politics  out  of  Antichrist,  just  as  Jesus  had  struggled  against  making  Messiah 
a  political  concept.  Of  the  Roman  emperors,  Domitian  is  most  often  called 
Antichrist  (though  with  Irenaeus  the  name  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  Roman 
Empire  as  such)  ;  Procopius  in  comparing  Justinian  to  Domitian  implies  that 
for  him  the  term  “Prince  of  Demons”  means  Antichrist. — R.  N. 

540.  M.  Smith,  “The  Report  about  Peter  in  I  Clement  v.  4,”  NT  Stud  7 
(1,  ’60)  86-88. 

Instead  of  being  the  most  important  bit  of  early  evidence  for  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter  in  Rome,  1  Clement  5:4  can  be  completely  explained  as  exegesis  of 
Acts  3 — 5  and  12,  especially  of  5:17  and  12:17.  And  the  fact  that  all  Clement 
chose  to  say  about  Peter  came  from  Acts  creates  an  argument  from  silence 
that  may  change  1  Clement  5:4  into  evidence  against  Peter’s  martyrdom  at 
Rome.— G.  W.  M. 

Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

541.  O.  Ci’Llmann,  “Das  Thomasevangelium  und  die  Frage  nacli  dem  Alter 
der  in  ilun  enthaltenen  Tradition,”  TheolLitZeit  85  (5,  ’60)  321-334. 

( 1 )  The  author  gives  a  report  of  the  discovery  and  the  history  of  the 
publication  of  the  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomas,  a  Coptic  collection  of  114  logia 
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Iesou  in  a  MS  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  The  collection 
probably  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 

(2)  As  a  means  of  determining  the  origin  of  the  gospel  one  observes  that 
a  large  number  of  the  sayings  are  not  Gnostic  but  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  Synoptics.  Yet  even  these  sayings  have  been  chosen  because  of  their 
Gnostic  similarity  or  Gnostic  traits  have  been  added  to  them.  Apparently  the 
final  redactor  was  a  man  of  strongly  Encratite  tendencies  whose  Gnosticism 
was  very  similar  to  that  found  in  Syria.  In  the  Coptic  collection  the  sayings 
were  not  only  translated;  they  were  edited  with  the  Gnostic  tendencies 
heightened.  From  the  occurrence  of  many  doublets  one  concludes  that  the 
redactor  used  sources,  and  the  transition  from  the  Greek  text  to  the  Coptic 
version  must  be  regarded  as  the  final  stage  of  the  development  in  which  various 
stages  have  been  worked  into  a  new  synthesis,  and  one  sayings  collection  de¬ 
pends  on  the  former  one.  The  oldest  clearly  discernible  stage  seems  to  be  a 
Judaeo-Christian  Gnostic  collection  akin  to  the  Pseudo-Clementines.  But  the 
question  remains:  was  there  an  independent  tradition  of  logia  parallel  to 
the  Synoptic  sayings?  Probably  the  oral  logia  tradition  was  written  down  in 
various  forms,  as  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  Mk  4  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

(3)  The  study  of  the  sayings  gives  rise  to  problems  concerning  their  origin, 
forms,  peculiar  content  and  language  and  their  importance  for  the  exegesis 
of  the  canonical  Gospels. — O.  M. 

542.  H.  K.  McArthur,  “The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,”  New  Testament 
Sidelights  (1960)  43-77. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Thomas  and  its  problems  under  three  headings: 
(1)  observations  on  the  Gospel  as  a  whole:  e.g.,  literary  connections,  doublets, 
classification  of  sayings,  etc.;  (2)  relation  to  the  canonical  Gospels:  Thomas 
depends  on  the  Synoptics;  (3)  comments  on  the  distinctively  Gnostic  sayings. 

543.  K.  Smyth,  “Gnosticism  in  The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,”  Heytli 
Journ  1  (3,  ’60)  189-198. 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  according  to  Thomas  from  Nag  Hammadi  contains 
114  “sayings  of  Jesus.”  It  is  idle  to  look  for  authentic  Christian  doctrine  in 
them.  The  document  is  through  and  through  Gnostic.  It  teaches  a  vague 
pantheism  akin  to  the  Naassene  Gnosticism  described  by  Hippolytus. — J.  F.  Bl. 

544.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “  ‘Thomas’  and  the  Growth  of  the  Gospels,”  Harv 
T heolRev  53  (4,  ’60)  231-250. 

“.  .  .  a  preliminary  survey,  an  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  possible 
lines  of  approach,  some  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn,  to  present 
a  few  examples,  chosen  among  many,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  similarities 
and  the  variations  between  Thomas  and  our  Gospels,  and  thereby  to  illustrate 
the  ways  in  which  the  new  document  may  very  well  enrich  our  understanding 
of  the  development  of  the  gospel  tradition.” 
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545.  J.  Bowman,  “The  Importance  of  Samaritan  Researches,”  Annual  of 
Leeds  University  Oriental  Society  1  (’58-’59)  43-54. 

A  description  of  Samaritan  liturgy  and  theology,  with  special  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  Nazirite  vow  in  Samaritan  practice. 

546.  K.  W.  Clark,  “Worship  in  the  Jerusalem  Temple  after  A.D.  70,” 
NTStud  6  (4,  ’60)  269-280. 

It  is  almost  universally  assumed  that  Temple  worship  ceased  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  in  A.D.  70;  yet  the  Jewish  state  itself 
continued  to  exist  until  the  Second  Revolt  was  put  down  in  A.D.  135.  It  is 
a  priori  probable  that  Temple  worship  was  resumed  as  long  as  effective 
measures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  there  is  no  record  of  such  measures. 
Furthermore,  a  close  parallel  exists  between  the  period  70-135  and  the 
period  of  the  Exile,  in  which  Temple  sacrifice  is  often  held  to  have  continued 
even  after  the  destruction  of  586.  The  lenient  attitude  of  Rome  after  A.D.  70 
would  doubtless  have  allowed  worship;  moreover,  the  Temple  was  probably 
not  so  utterly  destroyed  that  at  least  partial  restoration  was  impossible. 

Given  the  possibility  of  continued  worship,  one  is  not  so  prone  to  dismiss 
the  many  citations  in  ancient  literature  that  refer  to  such  worship  after  70. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  among  other  NT  books  written  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  frequently  mentions  Temple  sacrifice  without  reference  to  a  dis¬ 
continued  practice.  Other  passages  of  similar  nature  are  found  in  Clement  of 
Rome,  2  Esdras,  the  Didache,  Barnabas,  the  Talmud,  etc. — even  in  Josephus. 
All  of  these  add  weight  to  the  conclusion — an  unpopular  one  among  many 
Christians — that  Jewish  Temple  worship  outlived  the  destruction  by  65  years. 
It  did  not  continue  after  135,  however,  for  the  Romans  this  time  supplanted 


547.  D.  Daube,  “Three  Notes  having  to  do  with  Johanan  ben  Zaccai,”  Journ 
TheolStud  11  (1,  ’60)  53-62. 

(1)  A  pluralis  sociativus  ironicus.  In  a  Mishnaic  example  J  identifies  him¬ 
self  ironically  with  the  Sadducees  in  criticizing  the  Pharisees.  Apparently  the 
ordinary  pluralis  sociativus  was  a  common  colloquialism  at  the  period.  (2)  The 
laying  on  of  hands.  An  incident  recorded  of  J  in  T oseplita  Parah  iii.  8  indicates 
that  the  leaning  of  hands  is  “the  pouring  of  one’s  whole  personality  into  the 
other  being.”  (3)  Slitting  the  high  priest’s  ear.  In  the  same  incident  J 
renders  the  high  priest  unfit  to  officiate  with  the  red  heifer  by  mutilating  his 
ear.  When  Peter  cuts  the  ear  of  the  high  priest’s  servant,  it  may  well  have 
been  meant  as  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  servant’s  master. — J.  A.  W. 

548.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Apocalyptic  Ideas  of  Judaism  Contemporary  with  Our 
Lord,”  LondQuartHolRev  29  (3,  ’60)  166-170. 

In  order  to  understand  the  NT  eschatological  teaching  and  its  impact  on  the 
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Jews  who  first  heard  its  message,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
Jewish  concept  of  eschatology  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ.  G  indicates 
the  places  in  parts  of  the  apocrypha,  the  pseudepigrapha  and  the  Qumran  scrolls 
which  show  how  the  earlier  OT  “idea  of  an  undifferentiated  Sheol”  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  later  “views  of  a  blessed  immortality  and  of  resurrection” 
which  were  dominant  in  NT  times. — C.  H.  P. 

549.  A.  Lacocque,  “La  Tradition  dans  le  Bas-Juda’isme,”  RcvHistPhilRel 
40  (1,  ’60)  2-18. 

After  the  Babylonian  Exile  Ezra  bore  the  responsible  task  of  preparing  the 
written  Torah  while  making  allowance  for  tradition.  It  was  tradition’s  object 
to  see  that  Scripture  should  have  a  certain  dynamism  and  not  be  captured  in 
static  words  meaningful  only  for  a  certain  time.  Since  the  Torah  was  basically 
a  covenant,  therefore  orientated  toward  actions,  it  called  for  interpretation 
as  to  the  correct  course  of  action.  This  interpretation  fell  to  the  priests.  Two 
types  of  tradition  developed:  the  Mishnah  (in  the  strict  sense),  a  tradition  that 
relied  much  more  on  the  authority  of  the  rabbis  than  on  the  written  word,  and 
the  Midrash,  a  tradition  grounded  in  the  OT  which  used  its  texts  to  give  ex¬ 
planations  and  answers  to  religious  questions  as  they  arose.  The  Jewish  canon, 
while  emphasizing  the  Torah  of  Moses,  merely  telescoped  the  time  of  salvation, 
which  is  all  time  in  a  progressive  unfolding.  In  Judaism  tradition  was  the 
dialogue  between  the  man  of  today  and  the  eternal  word  of  God.  The  Pharisees 
were  faithful  to  this  notion.  The  Talmud  which  they  produced  is  an  example 
of  true  tradition. 

Christ  is  the  perfect  expression  of  tradition  and  Scripture.  As  the  Word 
made  flesh,  He  signifies  the  word  concretized  in  the  OT,  made  explicit  in 
tradition,  repeated  in  the  Mishnah,  and  commented  on  in  the  Midrash. — R.  P.  B. 

Archaeology 

550.  G.  Danesi,  “La  tomba  di  S.  Pietro.  Un  ventennio  di  ricerche  archeo- 
logiche,”  RivistBih  8  (2,  ’60)  144-165. 

The  author  concludes  that  Peter  was  buried  under  the  present  site  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica  and  that  the  evidence  favors  the  authenticity  of  the  tomb. 

551.  H.  Hamburger,  “A  Hoard  of  Syrian  Tetradrachms  from  Tiberias,” 
Atiqot,  English  ed.  2  (’59)  133-145. 

At  Tiberias  in  1952  was  found  a  hoard  of  218  silver  tetradrachms,  of  which 
87  were  from  Nero  (-(-  A.D.  59)  and  four  from  Hadrian  ( —  A.D.  119). 
Except  for  the  possibility  of  some  Trajan  coins  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
all  these  coins  were  minted  in  Antiochr  rather  than  Tyre  as  might  be  claimed 
for  some  Trajan  Heracles-head  samples.  One  coin  has  an  obverse  minted  in 
Alexandria  and  a  reverse  minted  in  Syria,  shedding  light  on  the  cross-connec¬ 
tions  between  individual  provincial  mints. — R.  N. 
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552.  E.  R.  Hambye,  “The  Tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,”  ClerMon  24  (5, 
’60)  178-183. 

553.  G.  M.  A.  Hanfmann,  “Excavations  at  Sardis,  1959,”  BuIlAmSchOrRcs 
157  (’60)  8-43. 

An  illustrated  report  on  the  discoveries  from  the  Lydian,  Hellenistic,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  periods  at  Sardis. 

554.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Preliminary  Epigraphic  Report  on  the  Inscriptions 
Found  at  Sardis  in  1958,”  BullAmSchOrRes  158  (’60)  6-11. 

555.  J.  Ruysschaert,  “La  tombe  de  Pierre  au  Vatican,”  BibTerrcSainte  30 
(’60)  4-12. 

A  review  of  twenty  years  of  excavation  and  writings  on  the  Vatican  tomb, 
with  several  photographs  and  drawings. 

556.  A.  Spij kerman,  “Un  tesoro  di  monete  e  la  datazione  della  sinagoga  di 
Cafarnao,”  BibOriente  2  (3,  ’60  )  90-92. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  Stud  Bib  Franc  Lib  Ami  9  (’59)  283-329  [cf.  §  5-248]. 

557.  G.  W.  Van  Beek,  “Frankincense  and  Myrrh,”  BibArch  23  (3,  ’60) 

70-95. 

This  description  of  the  derivation  and  uses  of  incense  in  antiquity  and  of  the 
incense-trade  in  South  Arabian  economy  incidentally  furnishes  a  background  to 
the  Gospel  passages  that  mention  frankincense  or  myrrh. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

558.  L.  Arnaldich,  “Influences  de  Qumran  en  la  primitiva  comunidad  judio- 
cristiana  de  Jerusalen,”  Salmanticensis  7(1,  ’60)  3-66. 

From  the  fragmentary  writings  remaining,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  some  of  the 
Qumran  members  lived  a  common  life,  while  others,  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
modern  so-called  third  orders,  lived  a  family  life  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Palestine.  At  Qumran  we  can  detect  a  hierarchical  organization  as  it  was  in 
the  primitive  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem,  but  with  a  slight  difference 
in  regard  to  the  supreme  authority.  Also,  the  doctrine  of  Qumran  on  the 
triple  ablution  (baptism  in  water,  in  water  and  spirit,  and  in  spirit  only,  at 
the  end  of  time)  has  many  similarities  with  the  ablutions  of  the  primitive 
Church.  In  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  those  ablutions  Qumran  exercised 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  primitive  Christian  liturgy  of  baptism.  The  coming 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  great  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  community  of  Qumran,  because  many  of  the  sect  interpreted  that  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  as  the  authentic  eschatological  baptism,  frequently  taught  in 
Qumran  writings.  On  this  occasion  many  members  of  the  Qumran  sect  were 
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converted  to  Christianity;  from  them  the  Christian  Church  took  many  rites, 
customs,  etc.  That  influence  is  specially  seen  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
in  the  primitive  Church,  and  in  the  community  of  goods.  But  despite  those 
external  similarities,  the  Church  of  Christ  greatly  differs  from  the  Qumran 
community. — J.  Cs. 

559.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Dead  Sea  Habakkuk  Scroll,”  Annual  of  Leeds  Uni¬ 
versity  Oriental  Society  1  (’58-’59)  5-24. 

A  general  survey  of  lQpHab  and  the  problems  raised  by  it,  in  which  B  treats 
(a)  the  nature  of  the  peser  and  the  principles  of  exegesis  used  in  it;  ( b )  more 
detailed  principles  of  interpretation;  (c)  division  and  historical  analysis; 
( d )  the  religious  situation  reflected  in  the  document;  (c)  the  views  of  C.  Roth 
on  these  questions  [cf.  §  3-489]. 

560.  J.  Carmignac,  “Les  citations  de  l’Ancien  Testament,  et  specialement  des 
Poemes  du  Serviteur,  dans  les  Hymnes  de  Qumran,”  RevQum  2  (3,  ’60) 
357-394. 

From  21  pages  of  exactly-traceable  citations  (6  pages  from  Psalms  alone), 
3  pages  of  citations  referable  to  alternate  biblical  passages,  and  only  7  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Servant  Poems,  C  concludes  that  Dupont-Sommer  (outstripping 
Brownlee)  misleads  the  public  in  claiming  that  the  Master  of  Justice,  author 
of  the  Hodayot,  sees  himself  as  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  and  in  implying  that 
the  Servant  Poems  are  an  essential  source  of  the  Hodayot. 

In  many  cases  the  casual  OT  citations  in  1QH  form  our  oldest  attestation 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  validating  some  variants  such  as  Ps  4:8,  discountenancing 
others  such  as  Ps  89:10  and  Job  3:5,  and  proposing  new  variants  worthy  of 
acceptance  (Jer  17:6).  Second  Isaiah  is  quoted  twice  as  often  as  First,  and 
the  influence  of  Jeremiah  (against  A.  van  Seims)  is  altogether  secondary.  In 
citing,  the  author  avoids  repeating  a  word  within  the  same  verse,  and  never 
applies  to  himself  the  word  msyh  (even  in  citing  Ps  132:10;  2  Chr  6:42). 
Many  of  the  citations  are  common  to  1QH,  IQS  and  1QM;  but  in  view  of  the 
known  existence  of  florilegia  from  which  these  could  have  been  culled,  further 
study  is  required  to  see  whether  an  argument  can  be  drawn  for  identity  of 
authorship. — R.  N. 

561.  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  “Exorcismes  et  guerisons  dans  les  recits  de 
Qoumran,”  VetTest  Supplement  7  (’60)  246-261. 

The  presence  of  two  healing  narratives  in  Qumran  literature  strengthens 
the  arguments  for  the  Essene  identification  of  the  Qumran  sect;  Abraham  and 
Daniel  were  apparently  venerated  as  prototypes  of  the  healer.  Further,  these 
narratives  offer  a  striking  parallel  to  the  earliest  Christian  practice.  (1)  In 
the  Genesis  Apocryphon  (but  not  in  Genesis  itself)  Abraham  cures  the 
Pharaoh  of  his  disease,  caused  by  an  “evil  spirit”  as  punishment  for  taking 
Sarai,  by  prayer  and  by  imposing  his  hands  over  the  sick  man’s  head.  The 
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imposition  of  hands,  in  particular,  was  never  a  means  of  healing  in  the  OT,  yet 
became  the  distinctive  method  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  (cf.,  e.g.,  Mk 
6:5;  16:18;  Acts  28:8;  etc.).  (2)  The  healing  by  Daniel  in  the  “Prayer  of 
Nabonidus”  fragment  is  particularly  notable  for  its  close  linking  of  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  and  the  healing  of  disease.  The  fact  that  an  exorcist  or  conjurer 
( gzr )  could  remit  sins  would  certainly  make  this  narrative  unacceptable  in  a 
Pharisaic  milieu.  Yet  its  Christian  parallels  are  obvious.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  fragmentary  Daniel  episode  involves  no  alteration 
of  the  text  as  we  have  it.)  Thus  in  the  realm  of  illness  and  healing  we  find 
Qumran  Essenism  providing  further  evidence  of  the  immediate  substratum  of 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  primitive  Christianity. — G.  W.  M. 

562.  J.  Gnilka,  “Die  Erwartung  des  messianischen  Hohenpriesters  in  den 
Schriften  von  Qumran  und  im  Neuen  Testament,”  RevQum  2  (3,  ’60) 
395-426. 

G.  Friedrich  in  ZeitTheolKirche  53  (’56)  265-311  against  Cullmann’s 
Christologic  maintained  that  Jesus  Himself  regarded  the  Messianic  high  priest¬ 
hood  as  a  far  more  important  thing  than  the  Messianic  kingship.  The  presumed 
one  Messiah  “of  Aaron  and  Israel”  of  the  Damascus  Zadokite  document  is  in 
IQS  9:10  proved  to  be  two.  To  be  rejected  is  Dupont-Sommer’s  solution  that 
the  Master  of  Justice  is  the  historical  person  and  the  Messiah  a  revivified 
eschatological  figure,  chiefly  because  the  sect’s  expectation  of  a  resurrection 
of  its  Master  is  not  proved  (maintained  by  Philonenko,  Allegro,  Molin,  Schu¬ 
bert;  denied  by  van  der  Woude,  Burrows,  Carmignac),  and  indeed  Carmignac 
claims  that  no  document  of  the  sect  attests  belief  in  any  resurrection  of  the 
body  at  all.  The  “Star”  or  Torah-Searcher  of  CDC  7:18  is  more  probably  a 
person  of  the  past,  but  identical  with  the  priestly  Messiah;  so  Test.  Jiida  24, 
apart  from  Christian  interpolations  and  inferences  from  the  localization  of 
“Damascus.”  From  4QTest  it  appears  that  a  third  eschatological  figure,  the 
Final  Prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kingly  and  priestly  Messiahs. 

That  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  was  consciously  appearing  as  the  Messianic  high 
priest  cannot  be  proved  from  the  casting  out  of  demons  and  consequent  epithet 
“the  Holy  One  of  God,”  nor  from  the  Baptism  and  Temptation,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  the  blessing  of  the  children,  nor  the  title 
“Son  of  David.”  “John’s  Gospel  shows  interest  in  applying  priestly  traits  to 
the  image  of  Christ  [Jn  17  has  been  called  the  “High-Priestly  Prayer”  since 
Chytraeus  in  the  16th  century,  but  Cyril  of  Alexandria  had  already  declared 
that  Jesus  appears  here  as  high  priest]  ;  so  also  the  Apocalypse.  The  author  of 
Hebrews  develops  this  view  finally  into  his  teaching  on  the  high  priest, 
combining  traits  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  with  those  of  the  priest-king 
Melchisedek.  In  the  early  Church  there  was  obviously  a  striving  to  make 
further  progress  in  understanding  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus.  By  meditating 
upon  His  words,  examining  the  Scriptures,  invoking  Jewish  contemporary 
;  parallels,  there  was  built  up  an  image  of  Jesus  which  grasped  ever  better  the 
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mystery  of  His  personality.  The  priestly  view  of  John’s  Gospel  and  the  high 
priest  doctrine  of  Hebrews  are  a  developed  but  legitimate  form  of  NT 
Christology.” — R.  N. 

563.  A.  Gonzalez,  “Nuevos  hallazgos  arqueologicos  en  el  Desierto  de  Juda,” 
EstBib  19  (1,  ’60)  140-142. 

564.  S.  Grzybek,  “Manuskrypty  z  Qumran  a  chrzescijanstwo”  [Quaenam 
sit  relatio  manuscripta  inventa  in  Qumran  inter  et  Christianismum], 
RuchBibLit  13  (2,  ’60)  81-103. 

565.  G.  Johnston,  “  ‘Spirit’  and  ‘Holy  Spirit’  in  the  Qumran  Literature,” 
New  Testament  Sidelights  (1960)  27-42. 

The  author  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  use  of  ruah,  “spirit,”  in  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Abundant  references  are  given  in  support  of  the  manifold 
senses  which  the  word  conveys  in  the  various  Qumran  writings.  (1)  Ruah 
in  reference  to  man’s  inner  constitution  denotes,  e.g.,  life  or  vitality  (IQS 
2:14),  soul  or  strength  (1QH  8:27-32;  IQS  10:18),  will  or  inclination  (CDC 
4:3,7;  IQS  7:18,23),  with  some  passages  (e.g.,  the  essay  of  IQS  3:13 — 4:26) 
indicating  the  dualistic  theory  of  man’s  “inclination”  or  “spirit.”  Though  some 
Iranian  influence  is  evident  in  the  theory  of  “Two  Spirits,”  the  notion  may 
be  traced  back  to  OT  sources.  J  discusses  the  metaphysical  and  psychological 
implications  of  ruah  as  a  constitutive  part  of  man,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
doctrine  on  the  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  of 
the  Qumranians.  The  effects  that  the  predominant  spirit  (good  or  evil)  has 
on  an  individual  are  described  in  IQS  4:2-6,  9-11.  The  final  meaning  is  the 
wisdom  or  spirit  of  truth  as  it  resides  in  the  community  ( yahad ),  by  which 
God  communicates  understanding  of  His  revelations-.  Through  study  of  the 
Law  and  the  prophets,  under  the  inspired  interpretation  of  the  teacher  ( maskil ), 
did  these  insights  into  God’s  mysteries  come  to  the  community  and  to  the 
individual. 

(2)  Ruah  may  refer  to  the  army  of  good  angels  (1QM  12:9)  who  “are 
subject  to  the  Prince  (or,  Angel)  of  Light”  (e.g.,  1QM  13:10);  or  to  the 
“spirits  of  wickedness”  (1QH  frag.  5:4),  with  Belial,  “the  Prince  of  deceit, 
the  spirit  of  error,  the  one  who  tempts  and  torments  men”  (4QTest  2:3; 
1Q40,  9:3),  as  their  leader. 

(3)  Spirit  as  related  directly  to  God  was  considered:  (a)  creative,  as 
perhaps  in  1QH  13:1;  ( b )  sustaining  (1QH  7:6f.),  who  taught  and  defended 
the  community  so  that  it  could  “exist  in  the  midst  of  faithless  Israel  and  the 
world  of  the  nations”  (cf.  e.g.,  1QH  14:13-18);  (c)  illumining,  by  commu¬ 
nicating  the  knowledge  of  God  (1QH  9:32);  and  ( d )  the  agent  of  renewal 
and  cleansing  who  will  “wash  the  righteous  and  destroy  the  wicked”  (IQS 
4:18-23).  Although  the  Spirit  of  God  is  personified,  in  accord  with  “a  familiar 
tendency  of  the  Hebrew  mind,”  it  is  not  clear  that  there  was  a  real  hypostasis 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  teaching  of  Qumran. — C.  H.  P. 
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566.  J.  Maier,  “Zum  Begriff  yhd  in  den  Texten  von  Qumran,”  ZcitAltlViss 
72  (2,  ’60)  148-166. 

The  term  yhd  appears  68  times  in  IQS  and  often  elsewhere  in  Qumran 
literature.  Philology  alone  (very  probable  derivation  from  *whd)  cannot  settle 
the  problem  of  its  meaning,  which  appears  to  have  developed  gradually  within 
the  community  itself.  The  texts  thus  far  published  throw  little  light  on  the 
prehistory  of  the  yhd  concept,  though  the  semantic  development  appears  re¬ 
flected  in  the  community’s  own  growing  self-awareness. 

The  concept  suggests,  first  of  all,  a  sacerdotal  origin,  and  designates  a 
community  which  preserves  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  ritually  clean  and 
unclean.  Secondarily,  the  term  yhd  is  related  to  the  eschatological  motif  of 
conversion  and  to  the  covenant  idea.  Eventually  it  is  charged  with  Temple 
symbolism  and  designates  the  group  as  the  true  heirs  of  the  Temple  sanctuary. 
The  imagery  of  building  (Temple)  and  planting  (God’s  garden),  familiar 
from  the  OT,  relates  the  community  to  the  house  of  God  and  the  individual 
members  to  the  angels  before  His  throne. 

In  contrast  to  the  primitive  Christian  community  the  Qumran  group  appears 
to  have  evolved  into  a  sharply  isolated  and  separatist  sect  as  suggested  in  the 
fully  evolved  idea  of  yhd.  The  progressive  and  external  constriction  of  the  yhd 
faithfully  mirrors  the  inner  development  of  its  own  self-understanding. — 
F.  L.  M. 

567.  M.  Mansoor,  “Studies  in  the  New  Hodayot  (Thanksgiving  Hymns) — V: 
Some  Theological  Doctrines,”  Bib  Res  5  (’60)  1-21. 

A  synthesis  of  some  of  the  central  doctrines  in  1QH.  (1)  God,  absolute 
and  omniscient,  created  the  world,  preordained  its  unfolding  in  nature  and 
man,  to  witness  and  recount  His  glory.  As  in  rabbinic  texts,  here  also  the 
“naive  anthropomorphism”  of  the  OT  is  transcended.  (2)  Since  God  has  pre¬ 
destined  mankind  even  from  birth  into  a  dualism  of  the  wicked  and  the 
righteous  (1QH  9:29-32;  cf.  Gal  1:15),  man  is  wholly  dependent  on  His  grace 
for  election  and  salvation  (10:5-7).  (3)  According  to  K.  G.  Kuhn,  the 
Qumran  ethical  and  eschatological  dualism  of  truth  and  deceit,  though  influ¬ 
enced  by  Zoroastrianism,  was  transformed  by  its  OT  monotheistic  doctrine  of 
creation  in  that  the  good  and  evil  spirits  are  not  independent  but  rather  sub¬ 
servient  to  God.  (4)  A  recurring  motif  in  1QH  is  man’s  utter  depravity  and 
helplessness  without  the  grace  of  God;  but  unlike  the  Pythagorean,  Platonic 
and  Gnostic  contempt  for  the  material  world  and  the  body,  Qumran,  even  in 
speaking  of  the  flesh  as  base  (cf.  1  Cor  3:3),  still  regards  the  world  as  a  divine 
wonder.  (5)  Salvation  signifies  not  only  forgiveness  of  sin  but  a  sharing  in 
divine  life  for  the  elect,  i.e.,  the  sect  (cf.  Gal  2:15-16;  Rom  3:21-24;  Eph 
2:8;  2  Tim  1:9-10). 

(6)  Though  alien  to  Hellenistic  Gnosticism,  1QH  is  a  genuine  Jewish 
Gnosticism  in  the  sense  that  it  is  “based  on  a  claim  to  esoteric  or  hidden 
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knowledge.”  (7)  The  Qumran  God  of  knowledge  (’el  hadde'dt )  shares  with 
His  elect  the  “wondrous  secrets”  (rase  pele’),  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
Law,  akin  to  Paul’s  gnosis  (according  to  J.  Danielou),  though  the  sect  forbids 
the  publication  of  its  secret  teaching.  (8)  The  pre-Christian  Qumran  knowl¬ 
edge  bears  evidence  of  the  evolution  “of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  to  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  theories  such  as  the  Judaistic  Gnosticism,”  according  to  B.  Reicke;  it 
likewise  furnishes  a  context  for  the  “special  flavor  and  wide  usage”  of  religious 
“knowing”  in  John  (cf.  Jn  7:3;  IQS  2:2-3),  in  the  view  of  F.  M.  Cross. 
Christianity  is  by  no  means,  as  Renan  and  A.  Dupont-Sommer  claim,  “an 
Essenism  which  has  largely  succeeded”;  rather  Qumran  helps  to  explain  the 
spiritual  milieu  of  John  and  Paul  in  a  better  way  than  does  Hellenistic  religious 
philosophy. — K.  F.  D. 

568.  F.  Notscher,  “Heiligkeit  in  den  Qumranschriften,”  RevQum  2  (2,  ’60) 
163-181;  (3,  ’60)  315-344. 

Though  the  concept  of  holiness  is  found  at  Qumran,  perhaps  even  akin  to 
“perfection”  as  in  Mt  5:48,  surprisingly  the  root  qds,  “holy,”  which  occurs 
800  times  in  the  OT,  is  rare  in  Qumran,  but  occurs  in  about  the  same  forms 
and  meanings  (so  also  Jill,  “profane”).  Personal  holiness  is  seldom  ascribed 
to  God  at  Qumran,  stress  being  laid  rather  on  His  superior  power  and  great¬ 
ness,  except  where  there  is  contrast  between  God  and  the  injustice  of  men. 
But  at  Qumran  there  is  no  indication  that  human  holiness  is  based  on  divine, 
as  in  Lev  19:2.  “Holy”  as  a  (plural)  substantive  is  often  used  at  Qumran  for 
heavenly  beings,  chiefly  angels  (or  stars),  but  sometimes  for  men,  not  provably 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  as  J.  Carmignac  has  maintained.  Holiness  as  applied 
to  men  in  the  Bible  is  chiefly  a  designation  of  the  people  Israel  as  such,  good 
or  bad,  but  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  God-fearing  element  among  them ; 
so  at  Qumran  the  community  as  such  is  holy,  but  the  name  is  applied  in  a 
special  way  to  priests  and  the  virtuous. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  “holy”  in  the  NT  is  almost  exclusively  ethical.  The 
“Spirit”  of  God  which  is  called  “holy”  in  the  OT  really  means  a  power  coming 
from  Him  and  working  within  men,  though  in  poetry  this  is  a  personification 
for  God  Himself ;  and  this  is  ultimately  the  case  at  Qumran  too,  though  the 
occurrences  are  more  numerous.  Man’s  spirit  is  not  simply  his  soul,  because 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  5:1  the  good  spirit  is  contrasted  with  an  evil  spirit 
working  within  men.  To  purify  from  sin,  1QH  and  IQS  do  not  clearly 
distinguish  the  roles  of  “the  Holy  Spirit”  and  of  water  and  of  “the  Spirit  of 
Truth.”  The  “Holy  Spirit”  is  an  absolutely  essential  constitutive  element  of 
the  Qumran  community,  but  it  is  not  thought  of  as  a  person,  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  true  of  “the  holy  spirits”  of  1QH  8:10.  Qumran  is  far  behind 
the  NT  in  this  respect,  and  the  only  striking  parallel  is  between  IQS  3:6;  4:21 
and  Jn  14:17,  26;  16:13.  Alleged  influence  of  Iran’s  “efficacious  thought-power” 
spirits  on  the  Qumran  or  NT  spirit  teaching  is  wholly  unfounded. — R.  N. 
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569.  J.  Strugnell,  ‘‘The  angelic  liturgy  at  Qumran,  4Q  Serek  Sirot  ‘Olat 
Hassabbat,”  VetTest  Supplement  7  (’60)  318-345. 

A  preliminary  publication  of  two  fragments  of  a  work  from  Qumran  Cave 
IV;  S  presents  text,  translation  and  detailed  commentary.  The  work  seems  to 
represent  the  original  theology  of  the  sect,  and  in  describing  the  liturgy  of  the 
angels,  it  will  prove,  along  with  the  berdkdt  fragments,  to  contain  more  in¬ 
formation  about  Qumran  beliefs  regarding  the  angels  and  the  heavens  than  any 
other  of  the  scroll  fragments. — G.  W.  M. 


570.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “Baptism  and  Baptismal  Rites  at  Qumran?”  Heytli 
Journ  1  (3,  ’60)  179-188. 


The  surprisingly  few  references  to  ablutions  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  “are 
exclusively  to  ritual  ablutions  required  to  regain  levitical  purity  and  to  ablu¬ 
tions  accompanying  the  acknowledgment  of  moral  wrongdoing.”  There  are  no 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  ablutions  practised  at  Qumran  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul  from  sin.  They  were  self-administered, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  rite  of  initiation.  Hence  it  is  a 
mistake  to  look  for  the  antecedents  of  Christian  Baptism  at  Qumran. — J.  F.  Bl. 

571.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “Hatred  at  Qumran,”  RcvQum  2  (3,  ’60)  345-356. 

The  “hatred”  inculcated  at  Qumran  would  seem  a  priori  unworthy  of 
religious  men,  but  in  the  OT  “hate”  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  desire 
of  harm,  sometimes  not  even  by  aversion,  and  may  even  mean  “love  less” 
as  in  Gen  29:30;  Lk  14:25;  Mt  10:37.  The  Qumran  sectarians  derived  from 
their  Bible-reading  the  principle:  “God  hates  sin  and  sinners  too,  precisely 
in  so  far  as  they  are  attached  to  sin  ....  Nonetheless  God  desires  their 
repentance  and  longs  to  forgive.  But  if  they  persist  in  the  stubbornness  of  their 
evil  wills,  He  is  obliged  in  justice  to  punish  and  to  avenge.  So  too  the  pious 
Israelite,  following  the  ways  of  God,  hates  sin  and  sinners  [IQS  1:10]  and  is 
called  upon  at  times  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  [IQS  8:6]. 
But  he  must  not  entertain  any  personal  hate  or  rancor  [lQpHab  is  only  super¬ 
ficially  against  this].”  No  hatred  is  inculcated  or  allowed  toward  members  of 
the  sect;  this  is  substantially  the  teaching  of  1  Jn  2:11 ;  4:20. 

Apoc  2:6  praises  hating  the  conduct  of  evil  men,  and  Tit  3:3  implies  that 

Christians  before  conversion  merited  hatred;  nonetheless  the  NT,  unlike 
Qumran,  nowhere  actually  enjoins  hatred  of  evil  men.  The  extension  of  the 
Law  of  Love  (Lev  19:18)  to  all  men  as  neighbors  was  never  made  before 

Jesus:  “H.  Braun  has  pointed  out  that  among  the  Jews  it  was  only  from  the 

time  of  ben  Azzai,  Anno  Domini  110,  that  the  neighbour  was  understood  to 
be  not  merely  a  fellow  Jew  or  a  full  proselyte  but  simply  a  fellow  man.”  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  the  OT  nor  Qumran  teaches  hatred  of  enemies  (Mt 
5:43)  as  claimed  for  Qumran  by  Braun,  A.  Vogtle  and  K.  Schubert;  this  must 
have  been  a  widespread  rabbinic  interpretation  which  was  suppressed  by  later 
rabbis  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. — R.  N. 
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572.  G.  Vermes,  ‘‘The  Etymology  of  ‘Essenes’,”  RevQum  2  (3,  ’60)  427-443. 

The  Qumran  community  call  themselves  “Sons  of  Zadok”  and  various  other 
names,  but  never  anything  remotely  resembling  “Essenes.”  This  name  may 
nevertheless  have  been  given  to  them  by  outsiders,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
many  Christian  religious  orders.  From  Philo  and  Josephus  can  be  concluded 
merely  that  any  etymology  must  account  for  the  variants  essaioi ,  essenoi, 
which  are  vaguely  interpreted  to  mean  “holy.”  Among  pre-Qumran  proposals, 
E.  Schurer’s  Aramaic  hs\  “pious,”  was  always  considered  strongest,  but 
H.  Kosmala  has  recently  demolished  it  by  pointing  out  that  there  was  in  use  a 
perfectly  Hebrew  form  of  that  word,  hcisid,  which  in  fact  had  become  the  name 
of  a  sect,  the  Assideans.  R.  de  Vaux  recalls  the  etymologies  hsn,  “lap,”  as 
referring  to  the  loin-cloth  characteristic  of  the  Essenes,  and  lisyn’,  Greek  axinc, 
“hatchet,”  referring  to  the  paddle  which  they  received  for  hygienic  purposes 
[cf.  §  4-549].  Josephus  himself  transcribes  as  essen  the  name  of  the  high 
priest’s  breastplate-pouch  hosen ,  but  says  this  went  out  of  use  some  200  years 
earlier.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  M.-J.  Lagrange  popularized  hs’y,  “secret,”  from  a 
Mishnaic  reference  to  the  room  where  “the  sin-fearing”  deposited  their  gifts 
in  secret. 

After  Qumran,  A.  Dupont-Sommer  first  claimed  from  the  hs’  derivation  that 
the  sect  was  of  East-Aramaic  origin,  but  later  proposed  that  “Essene”  comes 
from  ‘esa,  a  name  used  for  the  sectaries  in  the  Qumran  writings.  I.  M.  Grintz 
derives  “Essene”  from  the  personal  name  of  a  founder,  Issi,  whose  family 
( bet  ’ issi )  gave  rise  also  to  “Boethusian,”  alternate  name  of  the  Essenes. 
Kosmala  prefers  a  derivation  from  hosim,  “the  trustful”  (Greek  transliteration 
ossaioi  being  primary). 

V  himself  finally  proposes  that  from  the  Aramaic  ’sy,  “heal,”  we  can  get  a 
derivation  of  “Essenes”  which  equates  them  with  .the  Therapeutai  as  Philo 
implies. — R.  N. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


J.  B.  Bauer  (Ed.),  Bibelthaologisches  IVorterbuch  (Graz:  Verlag  Styria, 
1959,  DM  39.50),  859  pp.  [See  also  §  5-274r.] 

573r.  J.  Schmid,  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  311-312. 

What  is  said  in  the  Foreword  is  striking  and  important.  One  misses  some 
words  which  might  be  expected,  e.g.,  Himmelfahrt,  Hollenfahrt,  Gottesfurcht, 
like,  Jungfrdulichkeit,  Jungfrauengeburt,  Heilsgewisshcit,  Primal,  Prddcstina- 
tion.  However,  the  wealth  of  content  in  the  work  is  very  impressive.  The  plan 
of  fitting  the  length  of  the  articles  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  not 
carried  out  strictly.  Under  the  heading  Fleisch  the  question  of  the  roots  of  the 
Pauline  sarx  teaching  is  not  touched.  In  treating  the  word  Tod,  OT  and  NT 
assertions  about  the  necessity  of  death  are  mingled  unhistorically.  That  death 
is  the  consequence  of  sin  and  was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  first  man  is 
by  no  means  the  common  teaching  of  the  OT.  There  are  unevennesses  in  the 
volume  but  one  must  say  that  the  editor  and  his  associates  are  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  the  general  level  of  their  work. — R.  B.  G. 


Introduction  a  la  Bible,  II:  Nouveau  Testament,  ed.  A.  Robert  (f)  and  A. 
Feuillet  (Tournai — New  York:  Desclee,  1959,  $6.50),  xix  and  939  pp. ;  8 
Plates,  7  maps  and  plans.  [See  also  §§  5-280r — 281  r.] 

574r.  P.  Benoit,  Rev  Bib  67  (3,  ’60)  439-441. 

Though  in  tone  it  consistently  reflects  a  moderated  conservatism,  this 
volume  shows  a  diversity  of  style,  now  traditional,  now  innovating,  now  con¬ 
cise,  now  prolix.  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  the  Synoptic  problem  is  original  but 
sometimes  confusing.  L.  Cerfaux  treats  Acts  with  mastery  and  ease  but  is 
less  satisfying  on  the  Epistles ;  e.g.,  it  is  regrettable  that  he  places  the  Antioch 
incident  of  Gal  2:11  ff.  before  the  Jerusalem  council.  On  the  Catholic  Epistles 
J.  Cantinat  is  clear,  incisive  and  on  questions  of  authorship  rather  prudent. 
A.  Feuillet  covers  John  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  with  extreme  thorough¬ 
ness;  M.-E.  Boismard  treats  the  Apocalypse  with  a  genuinely  personal  touch 
in  both  form  and  content.  The  four  chapters  of  NT  theology  at  the  end  are 
packed  with  wealth,  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  book. — G.  W.  M. 

575r.  G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  85  (2,  ’60)  109-111. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  various  contributions  with  incidental  observations 
on  some  points.  The  various  scholars  who  have  contributed  to  the  volume  de¬ 
serve  commendation  for  their  use  of  recent  findings  and  for  their  openness  in 
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discussing  the  authorship  of  the  different  books.  The  section  on  form-criticism 
is  especially  noteworthy.  Occasionally  the  theological  interest  of  the  writers 
becomes  evident,  and  one  observes  some  advanced  positions  which  seem  strange 
in  the  light  of  decrees  of  the  Biblical  Commission  but  are  in  accord  with 
Pius  XII’s  encyclical  on  Scripture. — O.  M. 

576r.  J.  Sint,  ZeitKathTheol  82  (2,  ’60)  240-241. 

This  work  is  a  landmark  among  the  introductions  of  the  past  decades, 
especially  since  it  faces  frankly  the  new  problems  which  recent  NT  research 
has  brought  up  and  uses  them  for  positive  understanding.  This  attitude  is 
clearest  in  Leon-Dufour’s  treatment  of  the  Synoptics  in  which  there  is  an 
attempt  to  go  beyond  the  usual  stylistic  viewpoints  to  a  grasp  of  the  under¬ 
lying  theological  conception  which  formed  the  single  elements  into  a  whole. 
In  the  introductions  to  the  other  NT  books  too  the  authors  are  concerned 
with  theological  content.  The  bibliographies  at  the  beginnings  of  the  sections 
need  improvement,  since  the  choice  of  items  seems  rather  casual  and  arbitrary. 
— R.  B.  G. 


W.  G.  Kummel,  Das  Neue  Testament ,  Geschichte  der  Erforschung  seiner 
Probleme,  Orbis  Academicus  (Freiburg:  Karl  Alber,  1958,  DM  42.50),  viii 
and  596  pp. 

577r.  R.  Marle,  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  466-467. 

Kiimmel’s  scientific  examination  of  the  NT  is  admittedly  limited  to.  a  purely 
historical  approach  apart  from  all  considerations  of  dogma  and  faith.  But 
because  of  this  presupposition  it  risks  a  priori  determination  of  the  NT 
message  and  opposes  the  present-day  conception  of  history.  As  a  survey  of 
the  development  of  NT  research,  however,  K’s  history  is  comprehensive,  im¬ 
partial  and  substantially  documented. — E.  O.  G. 


R.  W.  Muncey,  The  New  Testament  Text  of  Saint  Ambrose,  Texts  and 
Studies,  N.S.,  Vol.  IV  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1959,  32 
s.  6  d.),  lxviii  and  119  pp.  [See  also  §  4-331.] 

578r.  G.  G.  Willis,  JournTheolStud  11  (1,  ’60)  172-176. 

The  intentions  of  this  work  are  admirable,  but  it  “has  so  many  errors  that 
it  is  quite  untrustworthy  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.”  First,  M 
errs  by  omission:  his  quotations  of  Ambrose  are  seriously  incomplete  in  several 
respects.  Secondly,  there  are  very  numerous  errors  of  commission  in  the 
preface,  the  text  and  especially  the  apparatus.  In  general,  the  text  and  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  Gospels  suffer  more  than  those  of  the  Epistles.  Confusion 
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arises  from  the  notation  of  MSS,  which  is  not  standard,  e.g.,  D  instead  of  d 
for  the  Latin  side  of  Codex  Bezae.  Moreover,  the  apparatus  is  curiously  selec¬ 
tive,  often  incomplete  and  quite  inaccurate,  even  citing  MSS  in  passages  where 
the  MSS  have  lacunae.  In  view  of  its  deficiencies,  it  is  surprising  to  see  this 
work  included  in  the  series  of  Text  and  Studies. — G.  W.  M. 


La  Sacra  Bibbia ,  translated  from  the  original  text  with  a  commentary  under 
the  direction  of  Msgr.  S.  Garofalo.  Co-director  for  the  OT :  F.  Vattioni : 
for  the  NT:  L.  Algisi.  3  vols.  (Turin:  Marietti,  1960,  5,000,  5,000  and  4,500 
Lire),  1230,  1306  and  870  pp. 

579r.  C.  M.  Martini,  “‘La  Sacra  Bibbia’,”  Civiltd  Cattolica  111  (4,  ’60) 
52-58. 

This  edition  is  for  the  non-specialist.  The  introductions  are  well  balanced 
and  ably  treated,  though  some  points  are  neglected:  e.g.,  a  plan  showing  the 
development  of  ideas  in  Romans  would  have  proved  useful.  The  explanatory 
notes  are  abundant  and  leave  the  reader  favorably  impressed.  The  problems 
are  handled  competently  and  in  accordance  with  modern  methods.  However, 
among  NT  desiderata,  when  Acts  15  is  mentioned  nothing  is  stated  about  the 
problem  of  its  relation  with  Galatians  nor  about  the  different  solutions  proposed 
by  scholars.  Lastly,  the  translation  in  general  is  faithful  to  the  original  texts. 
It  is  between  an  attractive  literary  translation  and  a  servile  translation.  The 
typography  is  very  accurate.  All  in  all,  this  complete  Bible  is  a  successful 
guide,  scientifically  and  religiously  reliable. — J.  A.  G. 


A.  Wikenhauser,  New  Testament  Introduction,  trans.  J.  Cunningham  (New 
York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1958,  $7.80),  xx  and  580  pp. 

580r.  A.  M.  Hunter,  JournTheolStad  11  (1,  ’60)  129-131. 

This  introduction  by  a  Roman  Catholic  is  of  particular  interest  to  Protestant 
readers,  for  it  bears  out  W’s  assertion  that  in  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  not  connected  with  faith  and  morals,  the  approach  “is 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  50  years  ago.’’  W  does  not  wholly  abandon 
the  decrees,  however;  after  fairly  stating  opposite  views,  e.g.,  on  the  Synoptic 
>ource  problem,  he  ultimately  conforms  to  them.  In  other  cases,  e.g.,  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Hebrews,  he  remains  independent  of  them.  Especially  commendable  are 
W’s  treatment  of  the  text,  form-criticism,  the  authorship  of  Luke,  the  historical 
value  of  Acts  and  recent  developments  in  the  origins  of  Johannine  thought. 
His  full  and  modern  bibliographies  are  also  valuable.  The  book  is  done  “with 
a  lucidity  and  learning  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.” — G.  W.  M. 
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F.  C.  Grant,  The  Gospels.  Their  Origin  and  Their  Growth  (New  York: 
Harper;  London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1957,  $3.75),  viii  and  216  pp. 

58 lr.  R.  Marle,  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  475-477. 

Though  G  stresses  important  aspects  of  the  gospel  formation,  he  distin¬ 
guishes  insufficiently  between  generally  accepted  views  and  merely  personal 
opinions.  He  gives  inadequate  consideration  to  the  personalities  who  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  community’s  authoritative  witness  and  overstresses  the  inde¬ 
pendence  between  Gospels.  In  addition,  a  lack  of  historical  concern  produces 
oversimplified  characterizations  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  particular 
Gospels. — E.  O.  G. 


H.  Riesenfeld,  The  Gospel  Tradition  and  Its  Beginnings.  A  Study  in  the 
Limits  of  ‘ Formgeschichte'  (London:  Mowbray,  1957,  2  s.  6  d.),  30  pp.  [See 
also  §§  4-853r — 855r.] 

582r.  R.  Balducelli,  “Professor  Riesenfeld  on  Synoptic  Tradition,”  Cath 
Bib  Quart  22  (4,  ’60)  416-421. 

Relevant  to  form-criticism  R  maintains  that  the  Synoptic  tradition  arose,  not 
from  the  Christian  community  as  such  but  from  the  “formative  activity  carried 
out  professionally,  as  it  were,  by  a  restricted  group  of  the  community’s  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  equipped  and  empowered  for  this  task.”  The  most  notable 
evidence  adduced  for  this  is  Luke’s  Prologue.  The  zvord  designates  a  body  of 
materials  dealing  with  Jesus’  career.  The  ministers  of  the  zvord  “are  juxtaposed 
to,  and  distinguished  from,  the  eyewitnesses  because  their  role  presupposes 
the  recollections  of  the  eyewitnesses  .  .  .  and  adds  to  them  the  authoritative 
form  that  they  of  themselves  lack.  .  .  .”  Corroboration  of  this  view  is  furnished 
by  the  historical  likelihood  that  the  apostles  regarded  their  magisterial  role 
according  to  rabbinic  precedents  and  thus  as  “the  forming  and  handing  down 
of  an  authoritative  tradition  about  the  Lord  Jesus.” — E.  O.  G. 


B.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  A  Nezv  Way  of  Solving  the 
Synoptic  Problem ,  trans.  J.  Baissus  (Leiden:  Brill;  Toulouse:  Institut  Catho- 
lique,  1959,  45  gld.),  1128  pp.  [See  also  §  5-287i\] 

583r.  J.  Coppens,  EphTheolLov  36  (2,  ’60)  494-496. 

This  gigantic  effort  to  solve  the  Synoptic  problem  by  the  application  of  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  to  all  possible  combinations  presents  a  valuable  tool  of  exegesis. 
S’s  conclusion  is  vitiated,  however,  by  the  false  starting  point  that  there  are 
only  three  documents  to  compare.  Nevertheless,  his  synthesis  of  the  elements 
involved  in  the  Synoptic  problem  is  valuable. — E.  O.  G. 
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584r.  K.  Grayston  and  G.  Herdan,  NTStud  7(1,  ’60)  97-98. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  stylostatistics,  for  both  methods  used 
to  solve  the  Synoptic  problem  are  novel  ones:  one  based  on  word  occurrences 
in  the  various  pericopes,  the  other  according  to  the  common  order  of  the 
pericopes.  Textual  variants  have  not  been  considered,  but  the  work  shows 
minute  care  and  long  devotion.  The  author  systematically  establishes  the  two- 
document  hypothesis;  “and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  book  has  an  approving 
preface  by  Cardinal  Tisserant,  President  of  the  Biblical  Commission.” — 
G.  W.  M. 


J.  Dupont,  Marriage  et  divorce  dans  VBvangile.  Matthieu  19,  3-12  et  paralleles 
(Bruges:  Abbaye  de  Saint- Andre,  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1959,  150  Bel.  fr.), 
239  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-289r— 291r.] 

585r.  M.-E.  Boismard,  RevBib  67  (3,  ’60)  463-464. 

Despite  his  erudition  and  clarity  D  departs  here  from  his  customary  rigorous 
exegesis  on  several  points.  To  support  his  contention  that  Jesus  was  speaking 
of  separation  rather  than  of  dissolution  (Mt  19:9),  he  gratuitously  draws  an 
additional  declaration  from  the  text.  If  his  reasoning  were  taken  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  he  would  have  Jesus  teaching  the  possibility  of  false  marriages. 
In  addition,  D’s  explanations  of  Matthean  clauses  involve  impossible  gram¬ 
matical  constructions. — E.  O.  G. 

586r.  E.  O’Doherty,  CathBibQuart  22  (3,  ’60)  343-345. 

Dupont’s  arguments  are  convincing.  In  addition,  this  book  is  immensely 
valuable  for  further  study  of  the  subject.  An  alphabetical  bibliography  is  badly 
needed. — E.  O.  G. 


C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  The  Cambridge  Greek 

* 

Testament  Commentary  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960, 
$7.50),  xvi  and  480  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-292r — 293r.] 

587r.  B.  M.  Ahern,  CathBibQuart  22  (4,  ’60)  458-459. 

The  whole  commentary  is  characterized  by  a  “combination  of  indebtedness 
I  to  others  and  of  marked  independence  in  making  a  final  judgment.”  Taylor 
|  especially  is  followed,  though  C  is  more  conservative  and  uncompromising. 
Vet  the  positive  contributions  of  much  modern  scholarship  are  not  utilized ; 
form-criticism  is  notably  ignored.  In  failing  to  consider  the  unity  and  progress 
in  Mark,  C  opposed  modern  scholars  including  Taylor. — E.  O.  G. 

588r.  J.  L.  Mays,  Interpretation  14  (4,  ’60)  472-474. 

With  minor  reservations  this  commentary  is  of  high  general  excellence. 
The  latest  materials  bearing  on  specific  problems  are  digested;  selected  biblio- 
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graphical  notes  are  added;  the  commentator’s  decision  on  controverted  points  is 
clear  beyond  doubt.  As  a  whole  this  work  shows  “typical  British  caution  and 
responsibility  to  evidence.” — E.  O.  G. 


R.  Laurentin,  Structure  et  theologie  de  Luc  I-II,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris: 
Gabalda,  1957),  232  pp.  [See  also  §§  3-505r — 509r.] 

589r.  F.  Neirynck,  “Structuur  en  theologie  van  Lc  1 — 2,”  CollBrugGand  6 
(2,  ’60)  222-227. 

After  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work  the  following  points  of  criticism  are 
raised.  (1)  L  attaches  much  too  scanty  importance  to  the  problem  regarding 
the  sources  of  the  Infancy  Gospel.  (2)  For  the  OT  background  he  relies  too 
exclusively  on  Daniel  and  Malachi;  to  establish  on  which  biblical  texts  the 
theology  of  these  narrations  is  founded,  a  study  of  their  literary  genre  is 
necessary.  (3)  The  distinction  made  between  the  Christology  of  Luke  and  that 
of  his  Vorlage  is  insufficient.  (4)  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  problem 
of  historicity. — I.  dlP. 


A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke , 
Harper’s  New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1958,  $4.00),  xii  and  300  pp.  [See  also  §§  4-863r. — 865r.] 

590r.  R.  W.  Funk,  JournBibRel  28  (3,  ’60)  374-375. 

The  author  promises  to  assess  Luke  both  as  theologian  and  as  historian,  yet 
his  commentary  is  mostly  “a  series  of  ad  hoc  comments  on  the  translation  in 
which  he  only  occasionally  treats  Luke  either  as'  historian  or  theologian. 
Apart  from  the  Introduction,  he  seldom  assesses  sections  as  wholes,  treats  inter- 
Synoptic  relationships,  or  relates  specific  content  to  the  Lukan  perspective.” 
The  commentary  does,  however,  show  scholarly  work;  it  also  shows  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  older  commentaries  in  its  more  theological  orientation. — E.  O.  G. 


H.  Schurmann,  Quellenkritiscl te  Untersuchung  des  lukaniscLen  Abendmahls- 
berichtes  Lk  22,  7-38,  Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen  XIX,  5;  XX,  4,  5 
(Munster:),  I  (1953),  123  pp.;  II  (1955),  153  pp.;  Ill  (1957),  160  pp. 

H.  Schurmann,  Der  Abendmahlsbericht  Lucas  22,  7-38  als  Gottesdienstord- 
nunq,  Gemeindeordnunq,  Lebensordnunq  (Paderborn:  Ferdinand  Schoningh, 
1957,  DM  3.20),  108  pp. 

591r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  RechSciRcl  48  (3,  ’60)  498-502. 

In  stressing  the  development  of  the  Church’s  appreciation  of  the  Last 
Supper,  S  has  correctly  taken  into  consideration  the  temporal  dimension  and 
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the  ecclesiastical  character  of  revelation.  He  has  also  avoided  the  literary  and 
historical  traps  in  textual  interpretation.  S  presents  a  strong  argument  that  the 
Lukan  account  of  the  Passion  is  based  on  a  tradition  independent  of  the  Markan 
account;  but  his  attempt  to  give  a  nuanced  account  of  Lukan  redactions  seems 
excessively  subtle  when  this  extends  to  an  interpolation  of  a  few  words.  His 
summary  booklet  is  a  happy  synthesis  of  the  three  technical  volumes  and  their 
immense  scholarship. — E.  O.  G. 


J.  Blinzler,  Dcr  Prozcss  Jesu.  Das  jiidische  and  das  romische  Verfahren  gegcn 
Jesus  Christas  auf  Grand  der  altesten  Zetignisse  darggestellt  and  heaurteilt 
(2nd  ed. ;  Regensburg:  Pustet,  1955),  224  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-275r — 276r.] 

592r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  RechSciRel  43  (3,  ’60)  495-498. 

Though  written  for  the  general  public,  B’s  inquiry  offers  the  scholar  an  ample 
treatment  of  the  subject,  a  considerable  bibliography  and  scholarly  excursuses 
on  more  difficult  points.  So  rich  is  it  in  historical  background  that  it  would 
have  been  better  titled  “The  Death  of  Jesus.”  Nevertheless  some  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  questions  can  be  answered  only  by  minute  literary  criticism;  and  here  B 
has  failed  the  reader,  for  his  treatment  of  the  literary  data  is  all  too  per¬ 
functory.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  solve  this  intricate  question  of  the  Trial 
by  limiting  his  study  to  the  immediately  relevant  texts  because  the  problem 
involves  Christ’s  entire  life. — S.  E.  S. 


D.  Bosch,  Die  Heidenmission  in  der  Zukunftsschau  Jesu.  Bine  U ntersuchung 
zar  Escliatologie  dcr  synoptischen  Evangelicn,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie 
des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  36  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1959,  19  Sw. 
fr.),  210  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-285r — 286r.] 

593r.  K.  H.  Sckelkle,  TheolQuart  140  (3,  ’60)  330-331. 

The  author  offers  careful  interpretation  and  comes  to  grips  with  the 
literature.  He  could  have  made  use  of  the  Catholic  exegetes  A.  Vogtle,  on 
Mt  16:18  ff.  [cf.  §§  2-533,  3-76],  and  H.  Schiirmann,  on  the  Last  Supper  texts 
[cf.  §§  2-176r — 177r].  B’s  basic  position  is  faithful  to  the  text,  but  perhaps  at 
times  almost  too  confident.  Thus  as  regards  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  alternatives  of  “historical”  or  “unhistorical”  cannot  suffice,  since 
some  traits  of  the  prophecies  could  have  been  copied  ex  eventu. — R.  B.  G. 


A.  Ja  ubert,  La  date  dc  la  Cene.  Calendrier  biblique  et  liturgie  chretiewie , 
Ltudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1957,  780  fr.),  159  pp.,  3  folding  charts. 
[See  also  §§  4-856r — 862r.] 

594r.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  489-495. 

Though  some  authors  have  granted  a  favorable  reception  to  J’s  hypothesis, 
the  majority  of  competent  critics  have  flatly  rejected  it.  The  existence  and  use 
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of  the  sectarian  calendar  is  undeniable,  but  the  Didascalia  tradition  is  not  early 
enough  nor  sure  enough  to  support  J’s  argument  from  it.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Christ  conformed  to  Qumran’s  paschal  ritual,  and  even  if  He  did,  how 
reconcile  that  supposition  with  His  respect  for  the  Temple  ritual  (Mt  5:23  f.; 
23:2f.)?  Finally,  the  urge  to  spread  the  events  of  the  Passion  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  misunderstands  the  orientation  of  the  Evangelists,  who  unani¬ 
mously  underscore  the  haste  of  the  proceedings.  The  real  value  of  J’s  work 
is  to  show  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sacerdotal  calendar  at  the  time  of  Jesus 
and  to  provoke  closer  study  of  His  last  days. — S.  E.  S. 

The  Fourth  Gospel 

B.  Gartner,  John  6  and  the  Jewish  Passover ,  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica 
XVII  (Lund:  Gleerup;  Copenhagen:  Munksgaard,  1959,  5  Swed.  kr.),  52  pp. 

595r.  W.  Michaelis,  TheolLitZeit  85  (1,  ’60)  44-46. 

The  author  maintains  that  Jn  6  is  connected  with  and  explained  by  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  Passover,  and  he  has  presented  the  evidence  with  great  care 
and  restraint.  Some  points,  however,  may  be  questioned,  such  as  the  exegesis 
of  Mk  8:14b  and  Mk  8:15  (the  leaven  does  not  refer  to  the  Passover).  Acts 
20:6  need  not  imply  that  a  Passover  was  celebrated  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  Diaspora  Jews  celebrated  the  feast 
without  a  lamb  is  debatable.  Finally,  there  is  no  need  to  suspect  that  by  the 
expression  “the  Passover  of  the  Jews”  John  wished  to  differentiate  the  Jewish 
from  the  Christian  feast. — O.  M. 


A.  Kragerud,  Der  Lieblingsj linger  im  J ohanne sevan gelium.  Ein  exegetischer 
Versuch  (Oslo:  Osloer  Universitiitsverlag;  Hamburg:  Grossohaus  Wegner, 
1959),  150  pp. 

596r.  M.-E.  Boismard,  RevBib  67  (3,  ’60)  405-410. 

K’s  thesis  seems  unacceptable,  though  in  the  work  of  establishing  it  he 
provides  literary  and  theological  analyses  which  are  often  excellent.  (1)  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  parallelism  he  sets  up  between  the  disciple  and  the  Spirit,  one  must 
conclude  that  the  “disciple  whom  Jesus  loved”  represents  the  disciple  par 
excellence  rather  than  the  Spirit.  (2)  K’s  use  of  Jn  18:15-16  in  relation  to 
10:1-16  to  show  that  the  disciple  is  the  true  successor  to  the  shepherd  does 
not  seem  absolutely  convincing,  because  it  is  a  question  of  both  Peter  and  the 
disciple  following  Jesus  who  is  the  shepherd.  (3)  The  use  of  19:25-27  to 
indicate  that  the  disciple  who  represents  the  .Spirit  is  conceived  as  successor 
of  Christ  may  be  called  into  question.  The  passage  does  not  set  up  an  eventual 
opposition  between  Peter  and  the  disciple,  but  rather  a  new  relation  between 
that  disciple,  who  represents  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  maternity  of 
Mary,  now  probably  transferred  to  mean  the  Church. — F.  P.  S. 
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597r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZcit  4  (2,  ’60)  302-307. 

This  is  a  notable  accomplishment  as  far  as  plan,  consistency  and  intellectual 
penetration,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  thesis  is  not  convincing,  especially  those 
parts  which  try  to  prove  the  purely  collective  meaning  of  the  beloved  disciple 
figure.  K  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  denying  personal  authorship  to  the 
Gospel  while  admitting  it  for  the  rest  of  the  Johannine  writings.  Two  special 
questions  are  raised.  (1)  To  the  problem  of  the  “we”  of  Jn  1:14  and  1  Jn 
1:1-4,  K  answers  that  it  is  the  pluralis  proplicticus,  but  he  offers  no  positive 
proof.  (2)  To  K’s  identification  of  the  group  of  prophets  presupposed  in  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  Johannine  circle  which  is  behind  the  Gospel  and  the 
Letters,  one  must  object  by  maintaining  for  the  latter  the  witness  of  an  authori¬ 
tative  personality  who  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  disciples  and  friends. 
K  has  sharpened  the  critical  viewpoint  but  has  allowed  the  opposing  arguments 
of  conservative  scholarship  too  little  influence.  He  has  advanced  a  bold  thesis 
but  the  last  word  on  it  has  not  yet  been  spoken. — R.  B.  G. 


1\  Niewalda,  Sakramentssymbolik  im  J  ohannesevangelium?  Eine  ex egetisch- 
historische  Studie  (Limburg:  Lahn-Verlag,  1958,  DM  12),  xxvi  and  172  pp. 

598r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  298-300. 

It  is  not  an  original  idea  that  symbolic  thinking  was  not  merely  a  product  of 
the  Alexandrian  allegorical  school  but  ran  through  all  of  antiquity  and  early 
Christianity,  but  it  is  to  N’s  credit  that  he  has  brought  together  a  wealth  of 
material  on  this  point  and  assembled  it  impressively.  The  final  judgment  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  specialized  sources  must  be  left  to  experts,  but  it  seems  that 
N  should  have  gone  more  into  the  question  of  symbolic  modes  of  thought  in 
Judaism  rather  than  the  witness  of  later  Christian  sources.  He  should  have 
kept  in  mind  that  the  symbolic  interest  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  need  not 
unconditionally  head  toward  the  sacraments  but  could  much  rather  be  Christo- 
logically  centered.  One  has  to  consider  inadequate  N’s  method  of  finding  sacra- 
mental  symbols  when  it  is  applied  to  concrete  places,  for  the  understanding  of 
a  later  time  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  is  not  necessarily  that  of  John 
himself.  N’s  historical  method  could  become  useful  if  combined  with  sound 
exegesis  which  alone  can  offer  decisions  on  the  questions  at  issue. — R.  B.  G. 

— 

\V.  Nauck,  Die  Tradition  und  der  Character  dcs  ersten  Johannesbriefes. 
Zugleicli  ein  Beitrag  cur  Tanfe  im  Urchristentum  und  in  der  alien  Kirche, 
Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  3  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
j  Siebeck,  1957),  192  pp. 

599r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  295-298. 

Though  many  doubts  still  remain  about  the  connection  between  the  series  of 
antitheses  in  1  John  and  the  interpolations  of  its  author,  N  has  written  a 
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good  book  which  contains  leads  for  further  work  in  the  field  of  literary  forms. 
Though  he  offers  a  striking  analysis  of  the  Epistle  in  the  light  of  biblical  and 
Qumran  literature,  it  still  remains  uncertain  whether  the  similar  themes  in 
1  John  and  at  Qumran  presuppose  immediate  connections  in  tiadition.  In  the 
second  excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume  N  maintains  that  “Spirit”  in  5:7  f. 
symbolizes  a  sacramental  rite  of  initiation;  but  the  documents  adduced  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis  do  not  prove  it.  Is  it  probable,  moreover,  that  this 
text  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Spirit  is  given  independently 
before  baptism  when  the  rest  of  John’s  writings  shows  him  in  agreement  with 
the  other  NT  authors?  There  remain  other  questions  for  N  to  answer;  yet 
future  scholarship  will  not  easily  be  able  to  ignore  his  determination  of  the 
character  of  this  Epistle,  the  literary  forms  in  it  and  their  parallels  in  late 
Judaism  and  early  Christianity. — R.  B.  G. 


S.  Schulz,  Untersuchungen  sur  Menschensohn-Christologie  im  Johannes- 
evangelium.  Zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Methodengeschichte  der  Auslegung  des 
4.  Evangeliums  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1957),  182  pp. 

600r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  293-295. 

Despite  Schulz’s  sound  methods  of  investigation,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  sufficiently  reckons  with  the  Evangelist’s  creative  power  and  synthesizing 
ability.  Nor  does  he  give  to  the  theological  thinking  proper  to  John  its  crucial 
significance  when  he  analyzes  four  principal  themes  from  tradition  in  the 
second  section;  this  is  particularly  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  Son  of  Man 
logia  which  also  neglects  the  previous  primitive  Christian  tradition.  Schulz 
is  to  be  thanked  for  many  insights.  (1)  He  has  given  new  urgency  to  th*e  ques¬ 
tion  of  accepting  and  including  the  pre-Johannine  logia.  (2)  He  has  confirmed 
the  basically  Jewish  foundation  of  the  Johannine  tradition  and  made  clear  that 
there  arc  “Jewish-Christian  circles  which  think  less  in  the  categories  of  the 
rabbinic-orthodox  than  of  heterodox  Judaism.”  (3)  It  is  once  more  clearly 
shown  that  Hellenism  furnished  only  the  wrapping,  while  late  Jewish  and 
primitive  Christian  thought  supplied  the  basic  material,  for  the  Johannine 
Christology.  (4)  He  considers  the  divine  worship  of  the  Johannine  communi¬ 
ties  as  the  Site  im  Lcben  where  the  traditional  themes,  both  singly  and  in 
groups,  were  employed. — R.  B.  G. 


\\ .  \\  ilkens,  Die  EntsteJiungsgcschichte  des  vierten  Evangeliums  (Zollikon, 
Switzerland:  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1958,  DM  11.80),  xii  and  178  pp. 

'>01r.  J.  N.  Sanders,  JournTheolStud  11(1,  ’60)  139-140. 

lo  the  l ann liar  (and  probably  correct)  thesis  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
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result  of  a  long  process  of  revision  of  an  original,  early  Grundevangclium ,  W 
adds  the  interesting  (if  not  finally  convincing)  variant  that  this  revision  was 
the  life-work  of  the  original  author.  One  hesitates  to  accept  the  clear  stages 
of  development  in  this  revision  which  W  disentangles;  they  seem  both  im¬ 
probable  and  arbitrary.  Moreover,  the  great  difference  between  the  Grund- 
cvangclium  and  the  finished  product  is  more  easily  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  different  revisers. — G.  W.  M. 

602r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  4  (2,  '60)  300-302. 

One  can  only  agree  with  W’s  basic  position  of  ascribing  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  one  and  the  same  hand  and  supposing  a  long  period  of  growth.  The  third 
section,  which  shows  how  John  would  have  extended  the  Grundevangelium 
with  groups  of  speeches,  demands  of  the  reader  much  literary-critical  faith. 
The  concrete  way  in  which  W  tries  to  solve  the  question  of  the  Gospel’s  stages 
of  composition  is  not  convincing.  His  very  start  misleads,  for  the  expression 
“and  the  Pasch  of  the  Jews  was  near”  cannot  be  an  artistic  structural  formula. 
Though  W  offers  acute  observations,  conclusions  and  suggestions,  these  are 
directed  toward  an  unsuitable  objective,  since  the  Gospel  is  too  well  knit  for 
its  periods  of  construction  to  be  established  with  certainty.  It  ought  to  be 
more  fruitful  to  investigate  the  themes  of  previous  traditions  as  found  in  this 
Gospel,  and  to  do  research  into  the  form  tendencies  and  the  theological  aims 
of  the  Evangelist  himself.  W’s  fundamental  view  of  the  Gospel  as  the  slowly 
developing  work  of  a  single  man,  of  a  lofty  spirit  and  of  a  self-confident 
authority  leads — unharmed  by  his  particular  unacceptable  thesis — to  this  in¬ 
sight,  and  for  that  we  must  thank  him. — R.  B.  G. 


M.  F.  Wiles,  The  Spiritual  Gospel.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  Early  Church  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960,  $4.75), 
x  and  182  pp.  [See  also  §  5-295r.] 

603r.  T.  E.  Pollard,  NT  Stud  7  (1,  ’60)  95-97. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  for  some  time,  “the  final  impression  left 
by  this  book  is  one  of  disappointment  in  its  inadequacy  of  treatment.”  W’s 
selection  of  the  commentaries  of  only  three  Fathers  leads  him  to  minimize 
other  important  works ;  his  sub-title  is  hardly  a  true  indication  of  the  ground 
that  his  book  covers.  Furthermore,  W  allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  Origen’s 
claim  that  the  Logos  title  had  been  overemphasized;  in  fact,  Origen  himself 
regarded  this  title  as  regulative  despite  his  assertion.  But  W  relegates  the 
Logos  concept  to  a  very  minor  place.  He  also  fails  to  treat  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Prologue  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  a  question  that  could 
furnish  a  basis  for  tracing  different  types  of  patristic  exegesis  [cf.  §  5-113]. 
— G.  W.  M. 
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EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

F.  W.  Beare,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ,  Black’s 
[Harper’s]  New  Testament  Commentaries  (London:  Black;  New  York: 
Harper,  1959,  16  s.  or  $3.50),  x  and  182  pp. 

604r.  M.  S.  Enslin,  JournBibLit  79  (3,  ’60)  281-282. 

This  may  be  the  most  useful  commentary  on  Philippians  yet  to  appear.  The 
critical  problems  are  handled  with  lucidity  and  erudition;  the  points  of 
obscurity  are  stressed.  B  makes  a  strong  case  for  Rome  as  the  place  of  composi¬ 
tion,  though  he  does  full  justice  to  the  argument  for  Ephesus.  He  is  also 
persuasive  in  his  arguments  for  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  from  parts 
of  three  letters. — E.  O.  G. 

605r.  J.  B.  Hibbits,  CanJournTheol  6  (4,  ’60)  298-300. 

Sound  scholarship  is  combined  with  a  remarkable  freshness  of  approach  in 
this  commentary.  B’s  partition  of  the  Epistle  into  three  elements  is  con¬ 
vincingly  supported  by  cumulative  evidence  from  both  content  and  language. 
However,  the  witness  of  Acts  opposes  his  contentions  that  the  “interpolation” 
element  was  destined  for  the  Philippian  church  and  may  be  dated  A.D.  55. 
Regrettably,  patristic  commentaries  are  largely  omitted  in  the  bibliography. 
— E.  O.  G. 


606r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JoiirnTheolStud  11(1,  ’60)  149-150. 

In  general,  B  is  conspicuously  successful  in  constructive  exposition  based  on 
a  scrupulously  honest  analysis  of  the  difficulties  and  possibilities.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  shows  signs  of  an  unwarranted  dogmatism,  e.g.,  on  2:5  (calling 
the  reading  “was”  impossible)  and  4:23  (calling  “with  your  Spirit”  a’ unique 
form  of  benediction).  But  B’s  commentary  is  generally  clear  and  candid  and 
always  delightfully  readable.  His  introduction  and  manner  of  documentation 
also  merit  praise. — G.  W.  M. 


J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  (London:  S.C.M.,  1959; 

Richmond,  Ya.:  John  Knox,  1960,  42  s.  or  $6.50),  349  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-298r 
— 299r.] 

G)7r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  “The  Perennial  Problem  of  Paul,”  HibJourn  58 
(4,  ’60)  378-386. 


1  lie  manner  in  which  M  deals  with  the  NT  evidence  that  is  contradictory 
to  Ins  position  “attests  the  lengths  to  which  a  conservative  scholar  will  go  in 
seeking  to  rebut  what  he  considers  to  be  the  doctrinaire  and  unscientific 
methods  of  those  whom  he  regards  as  representing  the  Tubingen  interpreta- 
tion  ot  primitive  Christianity.’'  To  eliminate  any  question  of  opposition  between 
aul  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  M  postulates  contradictory  attitudes  on  the 
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part  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  In  Acts  21:20,  moreover,  he  is 
even  obliged  to  delete  part  of  the  text  to  defend  his  interpretation.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  M’s  book  is  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  so  far  to  the  influence  of  the 
Tubingen  view.  In  his  efforts  to  refute  the  Tubingen  thesis,  M  fails  to  consider 
many  factors  of  vital  importance  for  our  understanding  of  Christian  origins 
which  the  original  Tubingen  scholars  never  noticed.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
outlined  here;  they  are  developed  at  length  in  the  writer’s  The  Fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Christian  Church  (2nd  ed.,  1957). — G.  W.  M. 

608r.  F.  V.  Filson,  Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60)  352-354. 

This  book  is  significant  and  solid.  M’s  emphasis  on  the  realization  of  the 
Jerusalem  leaders  that  the  gospel  was  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  convincing. 
His  reduction  of  the  role  of  the  Judaizers  in  Paul’s  churches  is  somewhat 
excessive.  Also  not  substantiated  is  his  contention  that  the  Jerusalem  collec¬ 
tion  and  the  preaching  before  the  emperor  were  directed  towards  mass  con¬ 
versions  which  would  lead  to  the  end  of  the  age. — E.  O.  G. 

609r.  H.  C.  Kee,  ChristCent  77  (40,  ’60)  1154-56. 

This  is  a  major  contribution  to  Pauline  studies.  Its  exegesis  is  painstaking; 
it  takes  into  account  most  relevant  secondary  literature.  M’s  stimulating 
proposals  are  weakened,  however,  by  questionable  methodology  in  handling 
texts.  Acts  in  particular  is  treated  ambiguously  as  a  source  of  knowledge 
of  Paul.  The  most  glaring  example  of  arbitrary  handling  is  the  omission  of 
a  phrase  in  Acts  21:20  in  order  to  make  the  text  say  that  Paul’s  opponents 
were  not  Jewish  Christians,  but  Jews. — E.  O.  G. 


H.-J.  Schoeps,  Panins.  Die  Theologie  des  Apostels  im  Lichte  der  jiidischen 
Religionsgeschichte  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  32),  xii  and  324  pp. 
[See  also  §  5-300r.] 

610r.  F.  Mussner,  BibZeit  4  (2,  ’60)  307-310. 

/ 

One  can  subscribe  to  many  of  S’s  basic  interpretations  of  Paul,  but  not  to 
the  notion  that  “Paul’s  fundamental  misunderstanding”  was  that  Christ  re¬ 
placed  the  Law  and  robbed  it  of  its  original  meaning.  S’s  non-historical  view 
of  the  Covenant  Code  and  his  assertion  that  no  new  covenant  could  annul  the 
old  are  not  the  views  of  the  OT  prophets  and  constitute  a  misunderstanding 
of  Paul  in  their  own  right.  Also  deserving  of  criticism  are  S’s  misconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  faith,  the  origin  of  typology  and  Paul’s  belief  in  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  Jesus.  Despite  some  statements  that  could  provide  a  basis  for  Jewish- 
Christian  interfaith  discussion,  S’s  firm  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  Jesus’ 
Messiahship  belies  his  claim  to  write  “as  an  independent  historian  of  religion.” 
— R.  B.  G. 
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Wilckens,  Weisheit  iuid  7  orhcit.  Einc  cxcgciisch-i  cl  igionsgcschichtlichc 
Untersuchung  ’  zu  I.  Kor.  1  und  2,  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie  26 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  28.70),  vi  and  300  pp. 

61  lr.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  21  (3,  ’60)  468-470. 

Although  W’s  exegesis  brings  many  good  points  to  light,  his  basic  thesis 
that  Hellenistic  Gnosticism  and  the  Valentinian  Gnosis  underlay  the  sophia 
of  the  Corinthian  factions  is  very  debatable.  Second-century  forms  of  Gnos¬ 
ticism  borrowed  much  from  the  NT  and  late  Judaism,  but  the  attempt  to  find 
such  advanced  ideas  as  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Erldser gestalt  in  1  Cor 
2:8-10  resembles  eisegesis  much  more  than  exegesis.  The  comparative  study  of 
the  role  of  sophia  in  the  Greek  and  Jewish  backgrounds  prior  to  Paul  makes 
sense.  However,  the  main  features  discerned  in  later  material,  developed  far 
beyond  anything  in  Paul,  should  not  be  considered  as  the  characteristics  of  all 
the  material  studied. — H.  M.  R. 

612r.  E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  85  (5,  ’60)  357-359. 

The  discreet  conclusions  of  W’s  exegesis  on  the  Corinthian  theology  and  the 
Pauline  polemic  avoid  the  temptation  of  reading  into  the  text  ideas  of  later 
Christian  gnosis.  Material  brought  together  from  the  apocalyptic  and  Gnostic 
traditions  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  personal  wisdom  figure  in  Judaism 
and  in  the  Gnostic  sophia  have  the  same  religious-historical  background.  At 
the  same  time  the  difference  of  these  ideas  is  not  overlooked.  Despite  some  un¬ 
answered  questions,  this  is  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Pauline  logos  ton  staurou  as  answer  to  the  sophia  Christology  of  the 
Corinthians. — H.  M.  R. 

613r.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  JournTheolStud  11(1,  ’60)  146-149. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  Gnostic  myth  of  a  Redeemer  antedated 
Christianity  and  could  have  been  known  to  the  first-century  Corinthians;  such 
an  assumption  is  precarious.  One  can  learn  from  W’s  exegesis  of  1  Cor  1 — 2, 
however,  without  accepting  wholly  his  theories  on  Gnosticism.— G.  W.  M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

R.  Bultmann,  Geschichte  und  Eschatologie  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1958, 
DM  12.50),  viii  and  188  pp.  [See  also  §§  4-297r— 300r.] 

M4r.  S.  M.  Pavlinec,  “Geschichte  und  Eschatologie,”  CommViat  3  (1  ’60) 
61-72.  V  ’  ' 

B  considers  recognition  of  the  historicity  of  existence  to  be  the  most 
important  message  that  the  philosophy  of  history  offers.  He  thus  rates  Croce 
and  Colhngwood  highest,  because  for  them  every  “now”  is  an  “eschatological 
now.  The  Christian  existential  view  of  history  derives  meaning  from  the 
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believer's  responsible  decision  for  a  new  understanding  of  himself  and  his 
action.  Thus  Christian  faith  brings  to  the  understanding  of  history  the  essential 
interrelation  of  history  and  eschatology.  Underlying  B’s  exclusion  of  the 
apocalyptic  elements  of  Christian  eschatology  is  the  hermeneutic  principle  that 
the  theologian  should  utilize  philosophical  concepts  adequate  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  existence  given  in  the  human  situation.  Thus  the  theology  of  history 
can  enter  a  dialogue  with  the  philosophy  of  history. — H.  M.  R. 

61 5r.  J.  I.  Vicentini,  “Historia  y  Escatologia.  Comentario  de  un  libro  de 
Bultmann,”  CienFe  16  (1,  ’60)  65-69. 

V  points  out  the  increased  importance  given  in  the  theology  of  history  to 
the  problem  of  the  Christian  value  of  profane  history  and  comments  on  B’s 
views  on  the  relation  between  history  and  eschatology. — J.  Cs. 


O.  Cullmann,  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament ,  trans.  S.  C.  Guthrie 
and  C.  A.  M.  Hall  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1959,  $6.50),  xv  and  342  pp. 

■  [See  also  §§  3-780r — 786r,  5-303r — 305r.] 

616r.  R.  M.  Grant,  Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60)  349-352. 

I  Th is  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  biblical  theology,  though  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  philological-historical  method  always  raises  the  problem  of  sub¬ 
jective  arrangement  of  data.  C’s  distinction  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
Christological  problem  seems  forced,  because  Jesus’  particular  human  cate¬ 
gories  are  an  aspect  of  His  being  completely  human.  The  analyses  of  Jesus’ 
titles  in  the  NT  are  generally  correct,  though  some  evidence  is  overlooked  or 
not  clearly  presented.  C’s  conclusion  that  “functional  Christology  is  the  only 
kind  which  exists”  is  completely  correct. — E.  O.  G. 

617r.  R.  M.  Montgomery,  JournBibRel  28  (3,  ’60)  376-378. 

C  provides  new  depths  of  understanding  for  the  NT,  especially  concerning 
the  concepts  of  Christ  as  high  priest  and  as  Son  of  Man.  Disagreement  is 
most  likely  over  his  conclusions  on  Jesus’  self-consciousness.  Theologically,  it 
is  difficult  to  hold  that  Jesus  was  human  and  to  think  at  the  same  time  of  His 
self-consciousness  in  C’s  terms. — E.  O.  G. 


O.  Cullmann,  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ?  The 
Witness  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1958,  $1.25),  60  pp. 
[See  also  §  5-306r.] 

618r.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Reflections  on  Cullmann’s  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
CathBibQuart  22  (4,  ’60)  410-416. 

Part  of  the  opposition  to  Immortality  arises  from  confusion  concerning  the 
point  at  issue,  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  evaluation  of  arguments.  While 
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C  is  dealing  with  Platonic,  others  are  thinking  of  another  kind  of  immortality. 
The  term  “naturally  immortal”  has  different  meanings  for  him  and  for  these 
critics.  And  some  of  Cs  strongest  proofs  seem  merely  arguments  ex  con¬ 
venient ia.  No  one,  however,  can  dispute  C’s  basic  thesis  that  Platonic  im¬ 
mortality  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  the  NT.  J.  J.  C.  (Author ). 


J.  de  Fraine,  Adam  et  son  lignage.  Etudes  sur  la  notion  de  personnalite  cor- 
porative”  dans  la  Bible,  Museum  Lessianum,  Section  Biblique  No.  2  (Bruges: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1959,  180  Bel.  fr.),  318  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-308r— 309r.] 

619r.  J.  Coppens,  EphTheolLov  36  (2,  ’60)  488-490. 

F’s  sociological  study  is  unconvincing  because  he  finds  the  notion  of  cor¬ 
porate  personality  everywhere.  His  application  to  the  OT  is  vitiated  by 
arbitrary  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  examples;  the  NT  is  treated  superficially 
and  in  opposition  to  the  exegesis  of  specialists.  As  for  the  notion  itself,  literary 
personification  of  a  nation  does  not  necessarily  prove  a  corporate  personality. 
Nor  is  it  proved  by  the  appearance  of  an  individual  as  representative  of  a 
nation  unless  the  title  of  the  representation  is  carefully  examined.  Thus  this 
notion  does  not  receive  from  F  the  profound  study  its  importance  demands. 
— E.  O.  G. 


M.  D.  Hooker,  Jesus  and  the  Servant:  The  Influence  of  the  Servant  Concept 
of  Deutero- Isaiah  in  the  Nezv  Testament  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1959,  27  s. 
6  d.),  xiii  and  230  pp. 

620r.  S.  B.  Frost,  CanJ ournTheol  6  (4,  ’60)  296-298. 

1  he  thesis  that  Servant-Christology  is  unsupported  in  the  Synoptics  and  is 
absent  in  N  I  Christian  thought,  is  based  on  first-class  disinterested  scholarship 
and  is  exposed  modestly  and  brilliantly.  It  is  a  bold  but  acceptable  claim  “that 
Duhm  invented  both  the  Servant  and  ‘the  Servant  problem’  when  he  divorced 
tlu  Servant  Songs  from  their  Deutero-Isaianic  setting.”  H’s  one  weakness  is 

the  failure  to  face  the  question  of  the  vicarious  and  atoning  character  of 
Jesus’  death. — E.  O.  G. 

62 lr.  J.  Jeremias,  J ournTheolStud  11(1,  ’60)  140-144. 

1  he  thesis  of  this  book,  that  the  Suffering  Servant  Christology  was  not  a 
part  of  the  thought  of  Jesus  nor  of  the  early  Church,  is  unconvincing.  Miss 
H  knows  the  modern  literature  well  and  argues  carefully  and  consistently, 
but  ‘it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  exaggerates  greatly.”  Her  analysis  fixes  on 
single  passages  only;  her  treatment  of  the  Jewish  background  is  barely 
adequate ;  her  linguistic  evidence  is  confined  to  the  NT;  she  concentrates  onlv 
on  the  actual  quotations  of  the  Servant  Songs.  In  particular,  the  hyper  formula 
or  Mk  14:24,  etc.,  does  hark  back  to  Isa  53  (in  Hebrew)  and  does  imply 
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vicarious  suffering.  Even  if  one  accepts  Miss  H’s  thesis  and  transfers  the 
idea  of  suffering  to  the  Son  of  Man,  there  remains  the  difficulty  that  this  as¬ 
sociation  is  not  supported  in  Daniel  or  the  apocalyptic  literature. — G.  W.  M. 


G.  Koch,  Die  Aufcrstehung  Jesu  Christi,  Beitnige  zur  historischen  Theologie 
27  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959,  DM  29.40),  338  pp.  [See  also  §  5-3 10r.] 

622r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Eine  Theologie  der  Auferstehung,”  ThcolRcv 
56  (2,  ’60)  49-58. 

K  attempts  a  new  theological  interpretation  of  the  Easter  message  according 
to  this  format:  occurrence,  form,  relation.  The  emphasis  is  on  form  at  a  given 
significant  occurrence,  which  is  neither  ontological  nor  psychological.  As  to 
the  Resurrection,  the  Galilean  tradition  is  historically  correct;  the  Jerusalem 
tradition  has  theological  aptness,  concentrating  the  last  events  of  Christ’s  life 
in  one  place.  In  both  traditions  the  divinity  of  Christ,  hidden  during  His 
Passion,  manifests  itself;  in  both,  by  considering  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 
globally,  the  complete  Christ  is  best  manifested.  For  the  disciples  seeing 
was  believing,  so  that  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  necessary  for  their  belief. 
This  is  the  model  for  our  belief  in  which  there  is  direct  communication  of 
God  to  us  accomplished  through  the  service  of  God. 

Schnackenburg  criticizes  Iv  for  concerning  himself  only  with  the  Evangelists 
and  not  touching  St.  Paul,  who  unites  the  two  traditions.  He  questions  the 
categories  K  has  set  up  and  especially  questions  whether  the  community-as- 
serving  God  is  the  body  of  Christ.  He  considers  the  greatest  value  of  the 
work  to  be  the  return  to  a  biblical  theology  in  which  a  global  view  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  is  presented.  He  would  like  to  see  Catholics  investi¬ 
gate  this  aspect  of  theology  and  so  give  a  perspective  for  our  being  also- 
resurrected  in  Christ. — W.  J.  H. 


W.  Marxsen,  Dcr  “Friihkatholizismus”  im  Neuen  Testament,  Biblische  Studien 
21  (Neukirchen  Kreis  Moers:  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  des  Erziehungsver- 
eins,  1958,  DM  4),  75  pp. 

623r.  G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  85  (5,  ’60)  360-361. 

A  stimulating  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  it  faces,  this 
work  still  does  not  present  a  final  explanation  of  several  points:  the  exact 
concept  of  Friihkatholizismus,  the  relationship  of  some  parts  of  the  NT  with 
this  theme,  the  problem  of  the  so-called  canon  within  the  canon,  and  the  proper 
integration  of  individual  statements  of  the  NT  into  the  context  of  the  NT 
witness  as  a  whole. — O.  M. 
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A.  Richardson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (New 
York:  Harper,  1959,  $5.00),  423  pp.  [See  also  §§  4-561r— 566r.] 

624r.  H.  P.  Owen,  NT  Stud  6  (4,  ’60)  322-323. 

This  work  covers  every  major  NT  theme  with  learning  and  clarity.  R 
utilizes  recent  linguistic  investigations  and  avoids  foicing  his  material  into 
non-biblical  categories  of  thought.  Specially  noteworthy  are  his  emphases  on 
the  Jewish  background  of  the  NT  and  on  the  corporate  aspect  of  salvation. 
His  use  of  typology  is  disquieting,  however,  when  he  relates  the  types  to 
historical  facts  without  non-typological  validation  of  the  facts  themselves. 
— E.  O.  G. 


R.  Schnackenburg,  Gottcs  Herrschaft  und  Reich.  Eine  biblisch-theologische 
Studie  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1959,  DM  21.50),  xvi  and  255  pp. 

625r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  Theol-LitZeit  85  (1,  ’60)  46-48. 

S’s  work  deserves  praise,  especially  the  first  part  in  which  he  faithfully 
presents  the  history  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  in  the  OT  and  late  Judaism. 
In  the  second  part,  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingship  of  God,  some  positions 
can  be  questioned,  e.g.,  the  interpretation  of  the  “violent”  saying  and  of  Lk 
17:20  f. ;  the  claim  that  the  allegorization  of  the  parables  of  growth  constitutes 
an  authentic  extension  of  Jesus’  teaching.  In  view  of  his  other  statements  S’s 
assertion  that  the  idea  of  a  Church  was  a  Spatfonn  of  Jesus’  thought  seems 
untenable.  Unconvincing  also  is  the  hypothesis  that  His  hearers’  unbelief 
led  Jesus  to  assume  the  role  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh.  For  the  exposition  of 
Mt  10:23;  Mk  9:1;  13:30,  S  falls  back  upon  an  unhistorical  and  apologetic 
position.  In  the  third  part,  the  kingdom  in  the  proclamation  of  primitive 
Christianity,  S’s  interpretation  of  Apoc  20:1  as  a  description  of  the  victory 
and  reward  of  the  martyrs,  though  ably  argued,  is  riot  entirely  convincing. 
— O.  M. 

626r.  R.  Marle,  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  477-481. 

1  his  is  a  particularly  satisfying  study  of  biblical  theology.  The  sovereignty 
oi  God  and  the  kingdom  are  envisaged  as  the  focal  point  of  the  divinely  re- 
\  ealed  design.  S  insists  rightly  on  the  religious  character  of  the  kingdom,  both 
in  nationalist  hope  and  in  rabbinic  teaching.  On  the  question  of  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  kingdoms  realization,  the  author  takes  a  position  which  is  supported  with 
solid  scientific  arguments  and  pays  careful  attention  to  the  difficulties  raised 
b)  modern  criticism.  I  his  study,  since  it  has  such  wide  scope,  will  provide 
profitable  reading  for  every  theologian.— F.  P.  S. 

627r.  J.  Schmid,  Catholica  14  (2,  ’60)  153-155. 

All  parts  of  this  book  have  been  worked  out  with  careful  penetration  of  the 
material.  It  is  a  book  of  high  scientific  caliber  and  in  its  field  without  parallel 
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among  Catholic  works  at  this  time.  Moreover,  it  is  written  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  in  noble,  forceful,  clear  language.  Its  scholarly  character  is  no  barrier 
to  study  by  laymen  interested  in  religion  and  theology. — R.  B.  G. 


E.  Sen weizer,  Lordship  and  Discipleship,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  28 
(London:  SCM;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1960,  $2.25),  136  pp. 

628r.  C.  A.  Holbrook,  JournBibRel  28  (4,  ’60)  447-450. 

This  monograph  is  beset  by  inconsistent  methodology  and  by  exegetical 
interpretations  based  on  theological  presuppositions.  S  concludes,  for  example, 
to  the  necessary  meaning  of  words  (e.g.,  follow)  without  excluding  other 
possibilities;  after  stressing  the  importance  of  word  usage,  he  puts  as  much 
emphasis  on  dubious  passages  as  on  genuine  passages.  He  concludes  that 
Jesus  regarded  allegiance  to  Himself  as  decisive,  then  introduces  a  contra¬ 
dictory  distinction  in  discipleship  without  further  discussion.  Yet  there  are 
profuse  insights  into  the  variety  and  unity  in  NT  conceptions  of  Jesus. — 
E.  O.  G. 

629r.  U.  Simon,  ChurchQuartRev  161  (341,  ’60)  504. 

In  general,  this  book  suffers  from  an  inelegant  (and  anonymous)  transla¬ 
tion  and  clumsy  writing.  The  argument  that  Servant  is  not  a  pre-Christian 
title  of  the  Messiah  is  unconvincing  and  unnecessarily  complex.  In  addition, 
some  exegeses,  e.g.,  Phil  2:6-11  and  Hebrews,  show  a  lack  of  insight.  Yet  the 
author’s  theme,  the  place  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  in  the  NT,  deserves 
attention. — E.  O.  G. 

630r.  A.  Tkacik,  CathBibQuart  22  (4,  ’60  )  464-466. 

The  English  title  is  misleading,  because  the  entire  book  except  for  two 
chapters  is  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  redemption  and  the  Church.  In  the 
treatment  of  several  questions  S  simply  omits  scriptural  texts  opposed  to  his 
view:  the  relation  between  merit  and  reward,  the  place  of  union  with  the 
risen  Christ,  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  sin.  On  the  positive  side,  S 
presents  some  fine  insights  into  the  suffering  and  exaltation  of  Jesus,  though 
the  fatalistic  obedience  of  His  disciples  is  distorted  unless  connected  with 
the  motivation  of  love  found  in  John  and  Paul. — E.  O.  G. 


J.  J.  Stamm  and  H.  Bietenhard,  Der  Weltfriede  im  Alien  und  Ncuen 
Testament  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1959,  5.80  Sw.  fr.),  109  pp. 

63 lr.  J.  Leipoldt,  TheolLitZeit  85  (2,  ’60)  108-109. 

The  main  contents  of  the  book  are  to  be  praised,  especially  the  treatment  of 
the  manifold  meanings  of  peace  and  of  the  holy  war.  Some  considerations, 
however,  have  been  neglected,  such  as  Greek  philosophy,  which  could  have 
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clarified  the  warfare  pericope  in  Ephesians.  Discussing  so  many  different  loci, 
the  book  lacks  unity,  and  this  appears  in  the  study  of  the  love  of  neighbor  in 
the  OT  and  the  NT.  (Mk  12:28  ff.  receives  very  summary  treatment.)  The 
ultimate  principle  is  not  squarely  faced  by  the  authors,  who  do  not  sufficiently 
value  an  ethics  without  religion.  Slavery,  degradation  of  women  and  racial 
hatred  have  been  checked  with  little  help  from  Christianity,  which  must  now 
work  hand  in  hand  with  a  religionless  ethics.  Finally,  the  book  could  have 
included  the  early  Church’s  prayers  for  peace. — O.  M. 


V.  Taylor,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching  (London:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1958,  21  s.),  x  and  322  pp.  [See  also  §§  4-567r — 570r.] 

632r.  L.  A.  Garrard,  JournTheolStud  11  (1,  ’60)  144-146. 

As  T  himself  is  well  aware,  the  book-by-book  method  of  his  first  part  invites 
problems  of  the  relative  chronology  of  the  NT  authors,  while  the  method  of 
his  second  part,  treating  Christology  as  a  developing  doctrine  and  without 
regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  leaves  one  open  to  the  charge  of  subjectivism 
and  doctrinal  bias.  Though  T  would  not  claim  to  have  said  the  last  word  on 
NT  Christology,  “he  has  given  us  the  fruits  of  an  honest  and  courageous 
attempt  to  give  a  wide  covering  to  his  theme  and  to  show  its  abiding  theologi¬ 
cal  significance.” — G.  W.  M. 


EARLY  CHURCH 

M.-A.  Chevallier,  L’esprit  et  le  messie  dans  le  Bas-Judaisme  et  le  Nouveau 
Testament  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1958,  800  fr.),  iv  and 
154  pp. 

633r.  J.  Leipoldt,  TheolLitZcit  85  (6,  ’60)  439-440. 

The  book  will  face  opposition,  but  it  has  gathered  together  the  pertinent 
material  and  pointed  out  problems  that  need  to  be  studied.  C’s  interpretation  of 
Mt  3:11  is  not  acceptable,  and  the  claim  that  the  Qumran  texts  and  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  are  related  is  not  proved,  the  similarities  cited 
being  too  general. — O.  M. 


.6  Danielou,  7  heologie  du  Jiideo-CJiristianisme ,  Histoire  des  doctrines 
chretiennes  avant  Nicee,  Vol.  I,  Bibliotheque  de  Theologie  (Tournai — Paris: 
Desclee,  1958,  $4.50),  448  pp.  [See  also  §  5-3 12r.] 

634r.  D.  Nineham,  JournTheolStud  11  (1, ’60)  154-156. 

Many  Protestant  scholars  may  find  D’s  line  of  argument  so  suggestive  as  to 
make  them  wish  he  had  included  a  discussion  of  the  NT  writers  along  the 
same  lines.  I  he  great  scholar’s  clear  and  cogent  presentation  can  only  elicit 
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a  note  of  caution,  especially  regarding  the  limitations  of  his  achievement.  He 
has  offered  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ter  of  early  Christianity  by  virtually  proving  that  many  of  the  theologically 
influential  thinkers  in  the  primitive  Church  lived  and  thought  in  a  late  Jewish 
environment  and  that  the  life  and  thought  of  the  early  Church  developed 
accordingly.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  now  excessive  emphasis  were  to 
he  placed  on  the  Jewish  elements,  some  of  which  are  somewhat  marginal 
to  the  main  stream  of  doctrinal  development.  If  D’s  main  achievement  has 
been  synthesis  of  known  lines  of  inquiry,  he  has  done  it  with  masterly  skill 
and  lucidity. — G.  W.  M. 

635r.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  ScotJ ournTheol  13  (3,  ’60)  323-326. 

This  book  may  ‘‘herald  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Christian 
origins.”  Its  thesis,  that  there  was  a  period  between  the  NT  and  Hellenistic 
theology  when  Christianity  was  expressed  in  a  Semitic  structure,  is  clearly 
and  cohesively  presented,  with  a  wealth  of  detailed  references.  Among  the 
sources  employed,  some  recently  published  documents  are  of  special  interest. 
Yet  before  this  thesis  can  be  considered  as  established,  many  questions  need 
consideration.  For  example,  are  all  the  sources  really  Jewish-Christian  ?  Did 
this  Jewish-Christian  theology  exist  alongside  the  Hellenistic?  One  of  D’s 
points  is  surely  correct:  the  Gnostics  derived  much  from  Jewish  Christianity, 
but  transformed  it  in  the  process. — E.  O.  G. 


R.  M.  Grant,  Gnosticism  and  Early  Christianity  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1959,  $4.50),  x  and  227  pp.  [See  also  §  5-3 1 5r.] 

636r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  HibJourn  59  (1,  ’60)  87-89. 

G’s  sympathetic  attitude  toward  Gnosticism  and  his  skill  as  a  writer  make 
this  book  contrast  favorably  with  those  former  studies  that  so  wearied  the 
student  of  Church  history.  His  examination  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  John 
is  most  illuminating.  There  are,  however,  points  on  which  his  interpretation 
invites  criticism:  in  particular,  he  has  very  much  underestimated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Hermeticism,  of  which  four  tractates  were  found  among  the  Nag 
Hammadi  MSS.— G.  W.  M. 


J.  Jf.rvell,  Imago  Dei.  Gen.  1,  26  /.  im  Spdtjndentuni,  in  der  Gnosis  und  in  den 
paulinischen  Briefen  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoek  &  Ruprecht,  1960,  DM  35), 
380  pp. 

637r.  O.  Linton  and  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Imago  Dei.  Opposisjonsinnlegg  ved 
Jacob  Jervells  Disputas  10.12.1959”  [Discussion  at  the  Defense  of  J. 
Jervell’s  thesis  Imago  Dei],  N orskT eolTid  61  (2,  ’60)  65-94. 

Linton’s  criticism  is  limited  to  details.  Dahl  acknowledges  fully  the  high 
quality  of  the  work.  A  few  critical  notes  on  J’s  exegesis  are  made,  especially 
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on  Rom  1:23,  where  J’s  new  and  skillful  analysis  runs  the  risk  of  overin¬ 
terpreting  the* text.  J  wishes  to  connect  Pauline  texts  bearing  on  the  “image” 
with  a  baptismal  liturgy ;  Dahl  points  to  the  dangers  involved  in  this  type  of 
reconstruction  of  completely  unknown  liturgies.  Baptism  has  a  central  place  in 
Paul’s  theology,  and  the  liturgical  function  is  not  necessarily  always  implied  in 
each  of  his  developments  on  this  theme.  Dahl’s  main  objection  concerns  J’s 
very  determined  way  of  interpreting  Paul  against  a  Gnostic  background.  First, 
J’s  idea  of  what  could  be  Paul’s  Christian  background  is  not  at  all  made  clear ; 
a  chapter  on  the  Imago  Dei  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  would  have  been  most  useful. 
Dahl  wonders  whether  there  really  was  a  Hellenistic  community  before 
Paul  that  was  so  profoundly  influenced  by  Gnostic  ideas,  as  J  seems  to  think. 
J  should  also  have  considered  more  closely  the  influence  exercised  by  Greek 
philosophy  on  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  alike;  he  concludes  too  soon  in  favor 
of  a  Gnostic  influence  on  rabbinism. — E.  G. 


R.  McL.  Wilson,  The  Gnostic  Problem  (London:  Mowbray,  1958,  35  s.), 
xii  and  274  pp.  [See  also  §  5-321r.] 

638r.  G.  C.  Stead,  JournTheolStud  11  (1,  ’60)  156-158. 

One  may  regret  that  W,  “with  his  enviable  erudition,”  has  restricted  his 
work  to  the  relations  between  2nd-century  Gnosticism  and  Diaspora  Judaism, 
and  even  question  whether  the  field  was  well  chosen.  “The  positive  conclu¬ 
sions  seem  rather  meagre  compared  with  the  labour  expended  in  their  pursuit.” 
Moreover,  W’s  “skill  in  marshalling  his  facts  does  not  quite  match  his  patience 
in  collecting  them.”  He  exhibits  caution  and  erudition  but  lacks  style  and  unity 
of  conception.  Yet  “there  is  no  better  book  on  Gnosticism  available  in  English 
today.”— G.  W.  M. 


DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

A.  Dupont-Sommer,  Les  ecrits  esseniens  dccouverts  pres  de  la  Mer  Morte, 
Bibliotheque  historique  (Paris:  Payot,  1959,  3000  fr.),  446  pp.  [See  also 
§  5-313r.] 

* 

639 r.  P.  Bonnard,  RevTheolPhil  10  (1,  ’60)  70-71. 

D-S  presents  possibly  the  best  synthesis  so  far  of  the  principal  Dead  Sea 
texts.  \ et  his  generalizations  on  the  resemblances  between  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Essenes  are  open  to  question,  because  he  fails  to  consider  many 

significant  differences  and  overlooks  their  common  dependence  on  the  OT 
— E.  O.  G. 

640r.  E.  Stauffer,  TheolLitZeit  85  (4,  ’60)  282-284. 

In  this  admirable  book  D-S  in  a  few  pages  on  Jesus  (pp.  389-391)  gives  the 
U-st  statement  of  the  relation  between  Essenism  and  Christianity.  The  Teacher 
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was  convinced  that  he  was  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  in  all  his  acts,  especially  in 
his  call,  passion  and  glorification,  and  this  consciousness  was  reflected  in  the 
“creed”  of  Qumran.  If  so,  we  might  expect  the  sect  to  produce  a  gospel  and 
develop  a  complete  creed.  Perhaps  such  texts  will  be  discovered  later. — O.  M. 

La  Secte  de  Qumran  et  les  Origines  dii  Christianisme,  Recherches  Bibliques  IV 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1959,  180  Bel.  fr.),  246  pp.  [See  also  §  5-320r.] 

641r.  J.  F.  Whealon,  CathBibQuart  22  (3,  ’60)  353-357. 

In  the  several  papers  given  during  the  1957  “Biblical  Days”  at  Louvain  and 
printed  in  this  volume  competent  authors  present  important  studies.  In  general 
fashion,  the  papers  present  these  common  views:  “(1)  an  acceptance  of  the 
identification  of  the  Qumran  community  with  the  Essenes;  (2)  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  background  and  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Qumran  group; 
(3)  the  discovery  of  additional  parallels  between  the  DSS  and  the  NT;  (4)  the 
noting  of  a  general  inferiority  of  Qumran  to  Christianity;  (5)  the  continued 
inability  to  discover  any  definite  direct  influence  of  Qumran  on  the  early 
Christian  Church;  (6)  the  noting  of  other  contemporary  religious  movements 
that  parallel  both  Qumran  and  Christianity  and  that  point  to  antecedents  ex¬ 
plaining  the  parallels.” 

In  L.  Cerfaux’s  apt  conclusion  to  “The  Influence  of  Qumran  on  the  New 
Testament”  may  be  found  a  good  summary  of  this  grouping  of  studies.  His 
view  is  that  similarity  more  often  than  not  points  to  common  origin  as  against 
influence.  And,  as  he  maintains,  the  two  literatures  grew  in  a  milieu  common 
to  both.  For  this  reason  he  appeals  to  prudence  and  the  requisites  of  the 
scientific  method  with  regard  to  the  Qumran-Christian  question. — F.  P.  S. 
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Anon.,  “Evangelical  Book  List,”  ChristToday  4  (25,  ’60)  1034-44. 
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P.-T.  Camelot,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  doctrines  chretiennes.  Antiquite,” 
RevSciPliilT heol  44  (3,  ’60)  553-579. 

F.  Dreyfus  and  P.-T.  Camelot,  “La  foi,  l’Lcriture  et  les  Peres.  Bibliographic 
organises”  VieSpir  103  (466,  ’60)  398-407. 

C.  C.  Gamble,  “New  Testament  Literature,  1959,”  Interpretation  14  (3,  ’60) 
333-348. 

R.  Marie,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  RechSciRel  48 
(3,  ’60)  466-488. 

J.  L.  Van  Hecken,  “Les  Publications  bibliques  catholiques  en  Langue 
japonaise  (1859 — 1959),”  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Missionswissenschaft  16  (2,  ’60) 
95-109;  (3,  ’60)  193-205. 
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H.  Wenschkewitz,  “Neuere  Bibelauslegungen  fur  die  Gemeinde,”  TheolLit 
Zeit  85  (6,  ’60)  419-426. 

R.  McL.  Wilson.  “Some  Recent  British  Publications  IV,”  ZeitRelGeist  12 
(3,  ’60)  257-262. 
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’60)  567-573. 

J.  Schmid  (ed.),  “Moderne  Bibeliibersetzungen,”  ZeitKathTheol  82  (3,  ’60) 
290-332. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Autour  des 
recits  de  la  Passion,”  RechSciRel  48  (3,  ’60)  489-507 . 

R.  C.  Tuck,  “Recent  Studies  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  AndNcwtQuart  1 
(1,  ’60)  39-47. 

V.  Vilar  Hueso,  “Cronica  arqueologica  de  Palestina,”  EstB'ib  19  (1,  ’60) 
119-136. 

P.  Geoltrain,  “Les  etudes  qoumraniennes  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  £gl 
Theol  23  (69,  ’60)  38-44. 

L.  Ramlot,  “Qumran  et  les  manuscrits  du  Desert.  Une  litterature  inter- 
testamentaire,”  BibVieChret  35  (’60)  71-82;  36  (’60)  69-81.  Cf.  §  5-264. 

S.  Segert,  “Palastina  im  Spiegel  der  neuen  Darstellungen  der  biblischen 
Geographie,”  CommViat  3(1,  ’60)  73-86. 

S.  E.  Smith,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls:  a  bibliographical  orientation,”  Theol 
Dig  8  (3,  ’60)  186-188. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


FOERSTER — Prof.  Dr.  Werner  Foerster,  professor  ordinarius  of  NT  at  the 
University  of  Munster,  was  born  on  July  23,  1897,  in  Rheydt  (Niederrhein). 
He  studied  evangelical  theology  at  Munster,  Bonn,  Halle  and  Utrecht  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  Lie.  Theol.  in  1923  from  the  University  of  Munster.  In  1925  he 
habilitated  there  in  the  fields  of  NT  and  the  history  of  NT  times;  in  1954 
he  received  the  doctorate  from  the  Faculty  of  Evangelical  Theology  at  Tubingen. 
He  has  spent  his  teaching  career  at  the  University  of  Munster,  where  he 
became  unofficial  professor  extraordinarius  of  NT  in  1932,  official  extra- 
ordinarius  in  1949  and  ordinarius  in  1959.  In  addition  to  contributions  to 
Kittel’s  TWNT  he  has  published  Herr  ist  Jesus:  Herkunft  and  Bedeutung  des 
urchristliclien  Kyrios-Bekenntnisses  (1924),  Von  Valentin  zu  Herakleon  (1928), 
Neutestamentliche  Zeitgescliichte  I  (1940  ;  3rd  ed.,  1959),  II  (1956),  Knrzge- 
fasste  Bibelkunde  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1952).  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  a  number  of  periodicals  including  ZeitNTJViss  and  NTStud. 


HAENCHEN — Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Haenchen,  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  was  born  in  Scharnikau,  Germany,  on  Dec.  10,  1894.  He  attended 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  in  1914  and  Heidelberg  in  1915.  After  having 
returned  to  Berlin  from  1919  to  1921,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  from  1923  to  1925  and  received  his  D.  Theol.  in  1926.  The 
following  year  he  accepted  a  position  as  Privatdozent  at  Tubingen,  and  from 
1933  to  1938  he  served  as  professor  ordinarius  at  Giessen.  He  was  professor  at 
Munster  from  1939  to  1946  when  he  became  emeritus.  He  has  published  Die 
Apostelgeschichte  in  Meyer’s  Kritisch-exegetische  Kommentar  fiber  das  Neue 
Testament  (10th  ed.,  1956;  12th  ed.  completely  revised,  1959);  this  com¬ 
mentary  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  translation.  He  is  now  preparing  a 
commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  the  fourth  edition  of  Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch.  He  is  a  contributor  to  ZeitTheolKirche  and  to  TheolLitZeit. 


REICKE — Prof.  Dr.  Bo  Ivar  Reicke,  born  in  Stockholm  on  July  31,  1914,  is 
a  Swedish  citizen  though  living  in  Switzerland.  After  studies  in  Stockholm 
in  1934-35  and  then  in  Uppsala,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Swedish 
Church  in  Uppsala  in  1941.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  Theol.  and  the 
position  of  docent  at  Uppsala  in  1946.  He  taught  NT  in  the  faculty  of  theology 
there  from  1946  to  1953  and  has  occupied  the  position  of  professor  of  NT 
theology  at  the  University  of  Basel  since  1953.  In  1948  he  was  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  in  1959  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Richmond,  Ya.  He  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Jeru¬ 
salem  Society  from  1946  to  1955  and  since  then  has  edited  TlieolZeit  at  Basel. 
Among  his  principal  publications  are  The  Disobedient  Spirits  and  Christian 
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Baptism:  A  Study  of  1  Peter  3:19  (1946),  Diakonie ,  Festfreude  mid  Zclos  in 
Verbindung  mit  der  altchristlichen  Agapenfeier  (1951),  Handskrifterna  frdn 
Qumran  (1952),  Glaube  und  Leben  der  Urgemeinde  (1957).  He  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  Svenskt  bibliskt  uppslagsverk  (1948-52),  some  to 
Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  and  to  Kittels  TIVNT,  besides  about 
eighty  papers  in  European  and  American  peiiodicals  on  biblical  Hriguages, 
history  and  theology  (cf.  Uppsala  universitets  matrikcl  1937-50  and  1951-60). 


WINTER — Mr.  Paul  Winter,  NT  scholar  and  writer,  was  born  in  Straznice 
(Moravia).  He  studied  philosophy  in  Vienna  and  law  in  Prague  and  prior  to 
the  German  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  was  a  lawyer  and  writer.  Jewish 
by  race  and  religion,  he  went  underground  and  escaped  when  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  were  seized.  He  then  performed  war  service  in  Africa  and  Europe 
under  British  (1941-44)  and  American  (1945)  commands.  At  the  end  of  the 
War  he  served  as  a  liaison  officer  in  the  work  of  repatriating  former  inmates 
of  concentration  camps.  Informed  that  his  family  had  been  exterminated  and 
his  library  and  other  possessions  deported,  he  returned  to  London  and  worked 
successively  as  an  UNRRA  official,  a  legal  adviser  for  displaced  persons  opera¬ 
tions  and  (in  Germany)  as  adviser  in  negotiations  for  indemnifying  political 
and  racial  persecutees.  From  the  winter  of  1947-48  he  has  been  located 
permanently  in  London  and  has  become  a  British  citizen.  He  has  since  then 
been  engaged  extra-professionally  in  NT  research  with  particular  interest  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Among  his  recent  publications  are  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus , 
which  is  appearing  this  winter  in  Berlin,  and  a  number  of  contributions  to  the 
Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  his  numerous  articles  and 
reviews  have  appeared  recently  in  AnglTheolRev,  Bull] ohnRylLib ,  Deutsche 
Liter  atur zeitung ,  EvangTheol,  Gnomon,  HarvTheolRev ,  JezvQuartRev,  Judaica, 
NTStud,  NovTest,  Orient  alistische  Liter  atur  zeitung,  RevHistPhilRcl,  Stud 
Thcol,  TheolLitZeit,  VetTest,  VoxTheol,  ZeitATWiss,  ZeitNTWiss,  ZeitRel 
Geist  and  others. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

G.  Auzou,  La  Parole  de  Dieu.  Approches  du  mystcre  des  Salutes  Ventures, 
Connaissance  de  la  Bible  1  (new  ed. ;  Paris:  L’Orante,  1960,  paper  14.70  NF), 

444  pp. 

This  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  A’s  series  is  generally  reconstructed 
and  greatly  augmented.  A  more  extended  study  of  biblical  vocabulary  and  the 
addition  of  a  lengthy  section  on  the  history  of  the  Bible  through  the  Christian 
centuries  gives  a  new  value  to  the  book.  Successive  chapters  treat  of  the  word 
of  God  and  our  response  to  it,  the  formation  of  the  Bible  and  its  languages, 
the  mystery  of  the  Covenant,  and  inspiration.  [Cf.  also  NT  A  3  (1,  ’58)  p.  111.] 

T.  Barrosse,  C.S.C.,  God  Speaks  to  Men.  Understanding  the  Bible  (Notre 
Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1960,  paper  $.75),  vi  and  77  pp. 

This  brief  pamphlet  gives  the  student  a  concise  explanation  of  current 
biblical  problems  in  the  light  of  modern  scriptural  research.  It  treats  inspira¬ 
tion,  canon,  senses  of  Scripture,  inerrancy,  OT  literary  forms  (especially 
Gen  1 — 11),  Pentateuch  sources,  OT  messianism,  NT  literary  forms.  Oc¬ 
casional  bibliographical  leads  are  provided. 

D.  M.  Beegle,  God's  Word  Into  English  (New  York:  Harper,  1960,  $3.50), 
xi  and  178  pp.,  14  illustrations. 

In  this  study  of  English  Bible  translations  from  Wyclifife  to  the  present  day, 
the  Associate  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  at  the  Biblical  Seminary 
in  New  York  tries  to  help  the  layman  realize  the  complexity  and  diversity  of 
the  problem  of  translation  by  a  consideration  of  its  textual,  linguistic,  stylistic 
and  semantic  facets.  Several  appendixes  of  historical  interest,  a  scriptural  index 
and  a  general  index  are  added. 

The  Bible  Companion.  A  Complete  Pictorial  and  Reference  Guide  to  the 
People,  Places,  Events,  Background,  and  Faith  of  the  Bible,  ed.  W.  Neil 
(New  York — London:  McGraw-Hill,  1960,  $9.95),  xii  and  468  pp.,  16  color 
plates,  158  photos,  22  maps. 

The  sub-title  of  this  reference  work  of  contributions  from  leading  Protestant 
scholars  amply  describes  its  full  coverage  of  biblical  and  related  subjects. 
Several  topics  are  entered  in  dictionary  form,  while  most  are  complete  ex¬ 
pository  or  narrative  articles.  A  wealth  of  illustrations  and  maps  (historical, 
geographical,  physical,  etc.)  assist  in  comprehending  the  great  variety  of  matter 
herein  treated  under  seven  main  headings:  background,  Holy  Land,  Scriptures, 
faith,  people  and  places,  art  and  science,  social  structure,  history  of  Bible 
editions.  Bibliographies  and  index  conclude  the  volume.  W.  Barclay,  F.  F. 
Bruce,  F.  C.  Grant,  K.  Grayston,  S.  V.  McCasland  and  the  editor  are  among 
the  contributors. 

The  Biblical  Expositor.  The  Living  Theme  of  The  Great  Book,  Vol.  Ill: 
The  New  Testament,  C.  F.  H.  Henry,  Consulting  Ed.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
A.  J.  Holman,  1960,  $6.95),  viii  and  500  pp. 

Midway  between  the  brief  one-volume  commentary  and  the  extensive  multi¬ 
volume  sets,  this  work  offers  outlines  and  expositions  of  each  book  with  general 
articles  on  background,  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  The  authors  are  leading 
evangelical  writers  and  scholars;  curricula  vitae  are  provided  in  a  special 
appendix  to  this  third  volume. 
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R  E.  Brown,  The  Sensus  Plenior  of  Sacred  Scripture  (Baltimore:  St.  Mary’s 
University  [Roland  Park],  reprinted  1960,  $2.75),  xiv  and  161  pp. 

Five  years  have  exhausted  the  first  printing  of  this  dissertation  on  the 
sensus  plenior.  For  a  summary  of  its  contents  and  of  discussion  on  the  book, 


l-359r — 362r. 


cf. 


C.  Burcard,  Scripture  in  the  Liturgy,  trans.  J.  H.  Smith  (Westminster,  Md.: 
Newman,  1960,  $3.00),  x  and  163  pp. 

This  is  an  English  translation  of  B’s  La  Bible  dans  la  Liturgie  (Tournai: 
Castermann,  1958)  [cf.  NT  A  2  (3,  ’58)  p.  291],  wherein  he  comments  on  OT 
and  NT  texts  used  in  the  Mass  throughout  the  liturgical  year.  The  index  of 
citations  is  lacking  from  this  English  version. 

S.  de  Dietrich,  God’s  Unfolding  Purpose.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible, 
trans.  P.  M.  Brown  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1960,  $4.50), 
287  pp. 

In  this  devotional  guide,  translated  from  her  highly  successful  French 
original  (Le  Desscin  de  Dieu.  Itineraire  Biblique  [Neuchatel:  Delachaux  et 
Niestle,  1957]),  the  author  offers  numerous  references  to  the  more  meaningful 
and  important  passages  of  God’s  revelation  and  a  compact,  unified  view  of 
His  salvific  plan.  The  unity  of  theme  is  balanced  by  a  structural  unity  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  brief  summaries  which  begin  each  chapter.  The  main  divi¬ 
sions  are  temporal:  the  Beginning,  the  Unfolding,  the  Fullness  of  Time,  the 
Time  of  the  Church. 

W.  Dunnett,  An  Outline  of  New  Testament  Survey,  Christian  Handbooks 
(Chicago:  Moody  Press,  I960),  176  pp.,  4  maps. 

Brevity  and  compactness  are  the  chief  features  of  this  handbook  for  beginners 
in  NT  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  Each  NT 
book  is  inspected  for  its  author,  date  and  destination,  purpose,  outline  and 
special  features.  D  divides  the  Pauline  Epistles  into  eschatological  (1  and  2 
Thessalonians),  soteriological  (1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Romans), 
Christological  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon,  Philippians)  and  ecclesiologi- 
cal  (1  rimothy,  1  itus,  2  Timothy).  Bibliographies  (of  mainly  conservative 
works)  have  been  appended  to  each  chapter  and  several  charts  and  indexes 
will  aid  in  using  the  book. 

L.  Hodgson  et  al.,  On  the  Authority  of  the  Bible  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1960, 
paper  8  s.  6  d. ;  Greenwich,  Conn.:  Sea'bury  Press),  viii  and  96  pp. 

1  his  is  the  first  ot  a  sei  ies  of  volumes  designed  to  bring  together  in  per¬ 
manent  form  some  of  the  occasional  work  of  contemnnrarv  thpnWinnc  All 
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an  introductory  essay  on  Koine  Greek,  lessons,  exercises,  paradigms,  key. 
glossary.  Along  with  a  text  and  a  dictionary,  it  brings  the  original  language  of 
the  NT  to  a  wide  public  and  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

Index  to  Periodical  Literature  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  compiled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  B.  M.  Metzger,  New  Testament  Tools  and  Studies,  Vol.  1  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1960,  14  gld. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  $4.00),  183  pp. 

In  this  useful  research  tool,  covering  114  periodicals  in  fourteen  languages, 
M  and  his  students  have  listed  practically  every  article  on  Paul  (except  those 
of  a  purely  homiletic  character)  that  has  appeared  through  1957  in  the  journals 
surveyed.  Thoroughly  cross-referenced,  the  entries  are  divided  mainly  into 
bibliographical,  historical,  critical  and  theological  studies. 

A.  Lapple,  Das  Gottesbild  dcr  Offenbarung  (Donauworth:  Ludwig  Auer,  1959, 
paper  DM  1.40),  104  pp. 

In  this  pamphlet  L  notes  that  though  men  have  often  ignored  God  in  the 
past,  they  are  now  searching  for  Him  more  than  ever.  Yet  the  God  of  philoso¬ 
phy  or  even  of  the  OT  is  not  the  God  men  must  come  to  know.  They  must 
rather  discover  the  Triune  God  of  the  NT.  The  Creeds  contain  a  summary  of 
what  has  been  revealed  about  God,  yet  each  of  their  articles  needs  study  and 
faith  for  any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  teach  us  about  God. 

Lcxikon  cur  Bibel,  ed.  F.  Rienecker  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus  Verlag,  1960, 
each  fascicle  DM  8.80;  entire  volume  in  linen  DM  82,  half  leather  88). 

Lieferung  5.  Ma-Re,  cols.  897-1120. 

Lieferung  6.  Re-St,  cols.  1121-1344. 

Lieferung  7.  St-Z,  cols.  1345-1680. 

With  the  present  fascicles  the  volume  is  brought  to  completion,  and  the 
publishers  inform  us  that  a  second  printing  has  been  almost  exhausted  and  a 
third  is  in  preparation.  The  volume,  intended  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  has 
excellent  and  numerous  drawings  and  photographs,  some  of  them  in  color. 
[Cf.  NT  A  5  (1,  ’60)  p.  107.] 

J.  P.  Love,  How  to  Read  the  Bible  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York:  Macmillan,  1959, 
$3.95),  xi  and  189  pp. 

Love’s  long  experience  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  in  directing  Bible 
study  has  led  him  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  this  introduction  to  the  Bible. 
The  text  has  been  rewritten  in  many  places  to  take  account  of  current  trends  in 
interpretation;  the  seven  pages  of  annotated  bibliography  include  some  recent 
general  studies ;  and  a  new  chapter  of  introduction  presents  the  work  as  a  guide 
for  Protestant  family  Bible  reading. 

R.  P.  Morris,  A  Theological  Book  List,  Produced  by  the  Theological  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  for  Theological  Seminaries 
and  Colleges  in  Africa.  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Southwest  Pacific  (Ox¬ 
ford:  Blackwell;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1960,  $6.00),  xiv  and  242  pp. 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  over  eighty  subject  critics  the  Professor  of 
Religious  Literature  and  Librarian  of  the  Yale  University  Divinity  School  has 
compiled  this  bibliography  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  missionary  field. 
He  was  instructed  to  list  primarily  books  in  the  English  language,  but  other 
Western  languages  were  to  be  included  when  there  were  no  satisfactory 
substitutes.  The  section  on  the  Bible  occupies  pp.  4-83,  that  on  the  NT 
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up  50-83.  Symbols  are  used  to  designate  a  title  as  suited  for  the  specialist, 
llie  mature  or  the  ordinary  reader,  and  frequently  brief  evaluations  have  been 

added. 

Proceedings:  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers 
of  Sacred  Doctrine,  ed.  Mother  M.  C.  Wheeler,  R.S.C.J.  (Brookline,  Mass.: 
Cardinal  Cushing  College,  1960,  paper  $3.00),  144  pp. 

Of  interest  to  students  and  teachers  of  the  NT  in  the  1960  Proceedings  are 
the  following-  papers:  B.  Vawter  on  Genesis,  with  remarks  on  history  in  the 
Bible;  J.  L.  McKenzie  on  Messianism  [cf.  §  5-506];  and  C.  Stuhlmueller  on 

OT  liturgy. 


T.  Scharbert,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Heiligc  Schrift,  Der  Christ  in  der  Welt, 
Reihe  6,  Band  1  (Aschaffenburg:  Paul  Pattloch,  1959,  DM  3.80),  150  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  the  biblical  section  of  this  popular  encyclopedic  series 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Bible  by  the  OT  Professor  at  the  Catholic  seminary 
at  Freising,  author  of  Solidaritdt  in  Segen  nnd  Finch  im  Alien  Testament  und 
in  seiner  Umwel-t  (vol.  I,  1958).  S  discusses  the  divisions  of  the  Bible,  the 
canon,  inspiration,  text  and  versions,  and  the  senses  of  Scripture.  The  volume 
also  contains  a  twenty-four-page  classified  bibliography  on  all  phases  of  biblical 
studies;  the  listing  is  not  confined  to  German  nor  to  Catholic  titles. 


Thcologisches  Worterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament ,  ed.  G.  Friedrich  (Stuttgart: 
W.  Kohlhannner,  1960). 

Band  VII:  Lieferung  1,  Bogen  1-4,  sabbaton — sakkos  (DM  4.60),  pp.  1-64. 

Lieferung  2-3,  Bogen  5-10,  saleuo — satanas  and  Abkursungs- 
Verseichnis  (DM  9.20),  pp.  65-160  and  pp.  1  *-33*. 

The  latest  two  fascicles  of  this  indispensable  reference  work  contain  the 
following  articles:  sabbaton  etc.  (Lohse)  ;  Saddoukaios  (Meyer)  ;  saino  (Lang)  ; 
sakkos  (Stahlin)  ;  saleuo  etc.  (Bertram);  salpigx  etc.  (Friedrich);  Samareia 
etc.  (J.  Jeremias)  ;  sapros  etc.  (Bauernfeind) ;  sarx  (Schweizer,  Baumgartel, 
Meyer);  satanas  [incomplete]  (Foerster).  The  new  list  of  abbreviations  has 
expanded  the  1933  Verseichnis  from  24  to  33  pages;  latest  editions  of  works 
cited  have  been  given  and  descriptive  material  brought  up  to  date. 


J.  T.  Wilkinson,  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  A.  S.  Peake  Memorial 
Lecture  No.  5  (London:  Epworth,  1960,  paper  6  s.),  60  pp. 

This  booklet  addresses  to  a  popular  audience  a  survey  of  methods  of  biblical 
interpretation  and  proposes  an  historical  approach  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  Bible  is  “the  written  record  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  history  and 
experience  of  men.”  An  additional  eight  pages  of  notes  furnish  ample  refer¬ 
ences  for  further  reading  on  the  subject. 


GOSPELS  —  ACTS 

L.  V.  Bauman,  7  he  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1960,  $3.95),  240  pp.,  map. 

rhis  interpretative  lite  ol  Christ  for  the  general  reader  is  based  on  a  highly 
successful  television  lecture  series  presented  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1958-59. 
u  approach  is  simple,  dramatic  and  non-sectarian,  leaving  controversial 

matters  to  be  solved  by  the  reader.  For  the  student,  B  has  appended  a  brief 
bibliography.  rtr 
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G.-M.  Behler,  O.P.,  Les  paroles  d’adieux  du  Seigneur  (S.  Jean  13-17),  Lectio 
Divina  27  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1960,  paper  12  NF),  281  pp. 

The  author  presents  a  theological  and  spiritual  commentary  on  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  after  the  Last  Supper  as  recorded  by  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  work, 
based  on  a  well-grounded  exegesis,  is  intended  above  all  for  contemplative 
souls.  Introducing  us  to  the  center  of  revelation,  it  treats  of  Trinitarian  life, 
the  missions  of  the  Incarnate  Word  and  the  Spirit,  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Persons  in  the  souls  of  the  just,  the  condition  of  Christians  in  this  world,  the 
nature  of  Christian  confidence  and  love. 

E.  P.  Blair,  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Abingdon  Press,  1960,  $3.00),  176  pp. 

In  this  study  of  the  Jesus  of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  described  as  “a  reappraisal 
of  the  distinctive  elements  of  Matthew's  Christology,”  Blair  first  lays  the 
groundwork  in  a  survey  of  recent  opinions  on  origin,  orientation  and  author¬ 
ship.  He  then  studies  the  nature  of  Jesus  as  God-man,  the  source  and  content 
of  Jesus’  knowledge  and  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  oral  and  written  law. 
He  concludes  by  identifying  “Matthew”  with  a  Hellenistic  trend  of  thought  led 
by  Stephen.  Author  of  several  books  on  biblical  topics,  Blair  is  at  present 
the  Harry  R.  Kendall  Professor  of  NT  Interpretation  at  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

J.  Blinzler,  Der  Prosess  Jesu.  Das  judische  und  das  romische  Gerichtsver- 
fahren  gegen  Jesus  Christus  auf  Grund  der  dltesten  Zeugnisse  dargestellt  und 
beurteilt  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Regensburg:  Pustet,  1960,  paper  DM  15.50,  cloth  18), 
375  pp. 

In  less  than  a  decade  B’s  analysis  of  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion  from  a  legal 
standpoint  has  seen  three  editions  in  German  and  translations  into  English  and 
Spanish,  each  of  these  a  revision  of  its  predecessor.  It  has  grown  by  some  200 
pages  in  the  process.  The  third  German  edition  contains  five  more  excursuses 
and  an  additional  chapter  on  the  burial.  Throughout  the  volume  literature  of 
the  past  five  years  has  been  noted  and  discussed,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Jaubert  chronology  hypothesis.  There  are  author  and  Scripture 
indexes  and  a  considerably  augmented  bibliography.  [Cf.  NT  A  4  (1,  ’59)  p.  96.] 

P.  Carrington,  According  to  Mark.  A  Running  Commentary  on  the  Oldest 
Gospel  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960,  $9.50),  xii  and  384  pp. 

In  The  Primitive  Christian  Calendar  (1952)  C  maintained  that,  apart  from 
the  Passion  and  Jerusalem  ministry,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were 
composed  so  as  to  be  read  through  in  sequence  Sunday  by  Sunday  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  calendar,  a  position  supported  by  the  evidence  from  the  chapter 
divisions  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  This  calendaric  interest  forms  the  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  commentary:  the  sections  are  arranged  according  to  the 
chapter  divisions  of  codex  B  and  a  twenty-five-page  appendix  develops  the 
thesis. 

L.  Cerfaux,  The  Four  Gospels.  An  historical  introduction,  trans.  P.  Hepburne- 
Scott,  with  an  introduction  by  L.  Johnston  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman; 
London:  Darton,  Longman  and  Todd,  1960,  $3.00),  xxii  and  145  pp. 

This  is  an  English  version  of  La  voix  vivante  de  VLvangile  au  debut  dc 
I'Pglisc,  which  first  appeared  in  1946.  This  translation  contains  some  revisions. 
The  book  offers  something  more  than  the  title  suggests.  The  Louvain  NT 
Professor  discusses  the  nature  of  the  gospel  and  apostolic  tradition,  each  of  the 
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four  Gospels,  the  early  Church’s  use  of  them,  and  the  apocryphal  gospels.  He 
offers  a  critical  estimate  of  various  approaches  to  the  Gospels  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  and  defense  of  their  historical  character. 

j.  Comblin,  La  Resurrection  de  Jesus-Christ.  Essai,  Preface  by  H.-M.  Feret, 
O.P.  (Bruxelles— Paris:  Editions  Universitaires,  1959),  219  pp. 

Comblin,  former  theology  professor  at  the  University  of  Louvain  and  since 
1958  teaching  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Campinas  in  Brazil,  approaches  the 
Resurrection  through  Paul  and  John  to  find  in  it  the  full  meaning  of  the  Pasch 
and  to  find  in  its  “mystery”  the  fuller  significance  of  contemporary  history.  In 
the  soteriological  value  of  the  Resurrection  he  sees  the  foundations  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  of  history.  Without  ignoring  exegesis,  he  bases  his  study  on  a 
general  view  of  biblical  doctrine  and  the  whole  of  Catholic  tradition. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London:  Lutterworth, 
1960,  6  s.  6  d.),  83  pp. 

This  monograph,  by  the  well-known  lecturer  in  NT  language  and  literature 
at  the  University  of  Leeds,  is  an  expanded  form  of  lectures  given  at  Wycliffe 
College,  Toronto,  and  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  H  concludes  from  his  study  that 
John  is  independent  of  the  Synoptics  but  uses  traditions  sometimes  close  to 
theirs,  sometimes  widely  divergent,  but  as  deserving  of  respect  as  the  Synoptic 
traditions.  John  is  certainly  not  the  “fourth”  or  latest  Gospel  in  the  sense  that 
it  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is  primitive. 

The  Laymans  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  B.  H.  Kelly  (Richmond,  Va. :  John 
Knox  Press,  1960,  each  vol.  $2.00;  4  or  more  $1.75  each). 

20.  A.  C.  Winn,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  136  pp. 

25.  J.  P.  Love,  The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Letters  of  John,  The  Letter  of 
Jude,  The  Revelation  to  John,  128  pp. 

By  avoiding  technical  or  foreign  terms  and  by  limiting  each  volume  to 
straight  exposition,  this  series  is  providing  the  Bible  student  with  a  handy 
study  tool-  1  hese  two  are  the  latest  in  the  series  which  covers  both  the  OT 
and  the  N  l,  appearing  at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  per  year.  W^inn  is  professor 
of  doctrinal  theology  and  Love  professor  of  biblical  .theology  at  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 


11.  Li  bscz\  k  and  \\  .  1  rilling,  Die  Antwort  Gottes.  S chriftlesungen  aus 
Markus,  Matthaus  und  Lukas  (Wurzburg:  Echter-Verlao-  1959  DM  13  80) 
340  pp.,  1  folding  chart. 

rl  his  volume  is  a  devotional  introduction  to  the  rearUno-  nf  c:vnrkn+;„e 


illustrated  chart  depicting  a  harmony  of  the  Synoptics. 
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R.  T.  A.  Murphy,  O.P.,  The  Sunday  Gospels  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1960, 
$5.00),  xiv  and  266  pp.,  map. 

In  this  practical  guide  for  the  harried  Catholic  preacher  and  for  the  layman 
as  well,  a  Scripture  professor  at  the  Dominican  Priory  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
comments  on  the  Gospel  passages  found  in  the  Roman  Missal,  adding  to  each 
commentary  a  few  homiletic  hints.  The  Foreword  notes  that,  though  the 
author  has  studied  at  the  Angelicum  in  Rome  and  the  Lcole  Biblique  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  ‘‘he  has  avoided  in  this  book  detailed  discussions  of  the  latest  theories 
concerning  the  literary  composition  of  the  Scriptures.” 

J.  Patsch,  Our  Lady  in  the  Gospels  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1958, 
$4.50),  vii  and  232  pp.,  8  illustrations. 

This  translation  of  the  Redemptorist  scholar’s  earlier  work,  Mario,  die 
Mutter  des  Herrn  (Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1953)  is  an  attempt  to 
situate  Mary  in  the  proper  historical  context  of  the  Gospels  by  drawing  on 
ancient  history,  archaeology,  biblical  criticism  and  related  fields,  but  primarily 
on  the  Gospels  themselves. 

A.  Richardson,  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  John,  Torch  Bible  Com¬ 
mentaries  (London:  SCM  Press,  1960,  12  s.  6  d. ;  New  York:  Macmillan, 
$3.00),  220  pp. 

In  his  introduction,  Richardson,  author  of  several  biblical  works  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christian  theology  in  the  University  of  Nottingham,  treats  of  the 
Johannine  literature  in  general  and  of  the  authorship  and  setting  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  particular,  with  great  caution  and  reserve.  He  then  gives  a  verse- 
by-verse  commentary  on  the  Gospel.  R  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Gen  1 — 11 
for  this  same  series. 

F.  Rienecker,  Das  Evangelium  des  Lukas,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel  (Wup¬ 
pertal:  Brockhaus  Yerlag,  1959,  DM  19.80),  xvi  and  559  pp. 

This  is  R’s  fourth  contribution  to  the  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel.  In  it  he 
offers  his  personal  translation  and  a  commentary  by  verse  or  by  paragraph. 
Directed  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Bible  student,  the  commentary  attempts 
to  point  out  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  for  the  totality  of  God’s  kingdom  and 
for  the  individual  and  his  relationship  to  God.  He  explains  difficult  texts, 
historical  relationships  and  the  customs  and  uses  of  the  biblical  lands. 

S.  Schulz,  Kom position  und  Herkunft  dcr  Johanneischen  Reden,  Beitnige  zur 
Wissenschaft  vom  Alt'en  und  Neuen  Testament,  Fiinfte  Folge,  Heft  1  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1960,  paper  DM  18),  xi  and  213  pp. 

With  this  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  author  of  Untersuchungen  cur  Men- 
schensohn-Christologie  im  Johannesevangelium  (1957)  the  BWANT  series 
begins  anew  under  the  direction  of  L.  Rost  and  K.  H.  Rengstorf.  Using  a 
multiplicity  of  methodical  approaches  to  John  and  comparing  various  facets 
of  it  with  six  recent  discoveries  of  ancient  writings  (Qumran,  Mandaeism, 
Turfan,  Greek  OT  fragments,  Nag  Hammadi,  Codex  Neofiti  I),  S  traces  the 
Johannine  discourses  back  to  traditions  stemming  from  a  world  of  non- 
Pharasaic,  gnosticizing  late  Judaism  which  reveals  an  independent  type  of 
early  Jewish  Christianity.  A  very  extensive  bibliography  on  John  is  included 
in  the  volume. 
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H  Schurmann,  Worte  des  Herrn.  Jesu  Botschaft  vom  Konigtum  Gottes 
(3rd  rev.  ed.;  Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1960),  vii  and  438  pp. 

The  third  edition  of  S’s  collection  of  sayings  of  the  Lord  with  brief  com¬ 
mentaries  contains  substantial  additions  and  changes.  The  Erfurter  Neutesta - 
mcntler  well  known  for  his  works  on  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  presents 
in  a  novel  format  some  425  sayings  from  the  Synoptic  tradition  arranged  in 
25  sections  about  the  central  message  of  the  kingdom.  Each  section  is  prefaced 
with  an  explanation  of  the  theme ;  a  Nachwort  outlines  the  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  passages  are  indexed. 

W.  Trilling,  Hausordnung  Gottes.  Eine  Auslegung  von  Matthaus  18,  Die 
Welt  der  Bibel  10  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1960,  paper  DM  4.80),  99  pp. 

The  author  of  Das  wahre  Israel:  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Matthaus- 
cvangeliums  (1959),  Dozent  at  the  Philosophical-Theological  Academy  in 
Erfurt,  here  presents  in  popular  style  an  exegetical  and  theological  study  of 
Mt  18.  Following  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  chapter,  he  analyzes  the  theologi¬ 
cal  basis  of  Christian  community  life  under  the  headings  of  the  Church  as 
Bruderschaft,  Jiingerschaft  and  Sohnschaft — the  life  of  Christians  in  relation 
to  one  another,  to  Jesus  and  to  God  the  Father. 

R.  E.  O.  White,  The  Stranger  of  Galilee.  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1960,  $3.50),  203  pp. 

This  new  life  of  Christ  by  the  British  scholar  and  Baptist  minister  combines 
devotional  interpretation  with  careful  research  on  contemporary  NT  problems. 
“It  presents  the  life  of  Christ  as  leading  to  the  life  in  Christ.” 

R.  Zeller,  L’Lvangile  du  Peclieur.  Saint  Pierre,  Selection  Marne  23  (Tours: 
Marne,  1959,  paper  8.95  NF),  297  pp. 

Written  as  a  novel,  this  popular  life  of  Peter  reconstructs  the  events  of  the 
apostle’s  life  with  great  dramatic  force.  It  owes  much  to  the  author’s  wide 
experience  in  popular  hagiography. 
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K.  Barth,  Christ  et  Adam  d’apres  Romains  5.  Contribution  a  V etude  du 
probleme  de  Vhomme  et  de  Vhumanite,  trans.  A.  Goy,  Les  Cahiers  du  Renouveau 
19  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1959,  paper  4.80  Sw.  fr.),  80  pp. 

this  is  a  translation  of  Barth’s  original  Christus  und  Adam  nach  Romer  5 
[for  the  English  translation  cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  p.  198],  in  which  he  proposes 
that  Rom  5  can  be  properly  understood  only  by  taking  Christ  as  the  head  of 
all  humanity.  1  he  index  has  not  been  included  in  this  French  translation. -• 


J.  C.  Beker,  l  he  Church  Faces  the  World.  Late  New  Testament  Writings, 

C  Guides  to  the  Bible  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1961, 

$1.50),  96  pp. 


In  this  brief  survey  of  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  Epistles,  Hebrews  and 
ev elation,  the  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology  at  the  Pacific 

ri  °k  ,  ^  lgl?n  outlines  the  setting  and  purpose  of  these  late  NT  writings. 
1  he  book,  ike  the  others  of  the  same  series,  is  intended  for  the  layman  and 

to  relate  the  problems  and  solutions  of  that  early  period  with  those  of 
our  own  day. 
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E.  M.  Blaiklock,  Faith  Is  the  Victory.  Studies  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1959,  $2.00),  64  pp. 

This  series  of  brief  meditative  expositions  on  1  John  by  the  Professor  of 
Classics  in  the  University  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  originally 
presented  as  Bible  studies  at  the  1959  British  Keswick  meetings.  B  has  written 
a  number  of  other  biblical  works  including  his  commentary  on  Acts  for  the 
Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  [cf.  NT  A  4  (1.  *59)  p.  96]. 

J.  Hering,  La  premiere  epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens,  Commentaire  du 
Nouveau  Testament  7  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Paris — Neuchatel:  Delachaux  et  Niestle. 
1959,  paper  10  Sw.  fr.,  cloth  13.50),  164  pp. 

The  text  is  substantially  that  of  the  first  edition  which  has  been  reproduced 
by  offset  printing.  Some  corrections  have  been  made  and  four  pages  of  Addenda 
survey  and  appraise  contributions  of  recent  literature. 

P.  Huber,  Lob  der  Gnade.  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Meines  Fusses  Leuchte 
(Zurich — Frankfurt  am  Main:  Gotthelf-Verlag,  1959,  paper  3.20  Sw.  fr.), 
96  pp.,  2  illustrations. 

For  this  pocket-sized  commentary  on  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  H  follows 
each  few  verses  of  the  Epistle  with  a  page  or  two  of  commentary.  His  accent 
is  on  making  Paul’s  teaching  on  grace  and  freedom  understood  and  appreciated. 
The  style  and  language  remain  direct  and  simple  throughout. 

E.  Kellerhals,  Das  gehevmnisvollste  Buch  der  Bibel.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Offenbarung  des  Johannes  (Basel:  Verlag  F.  Reinhardt,  1960,  paper  5  Sw.  fr.), 

130  pp. 

The  author  of  Einfiihrung  in  die  Bibel ,  a  pastor  in  Basel,  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  another  series  of  his  well-received  radio  lectures  to  provide  the  average 
Bible  reader  with  some  orientation  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  its  meaning  for 
the  world  today  and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  Christian  faith. 

W.  Knappe,  Die  Brief e  an  Timotheus  und  Titus ,  Bibelhilfe  fur  die  Gemeinde, 
Neutestamentliche  Reihe  12  (Kassel:  J.  G.  Oncken,  1959,  DM  6.80),  144  pp. 

In  addition  to  a  popular  introduction  to  the  Pastorals  (defending  Pauline 
authorship),  this  volume  contains  for  each  letter  an  outline,  an  original  trans¬ 
lation  and  a  commentary.  A  conspectus  of  the  theology  of  the  Pastorals  in  out¬ 
line  form  completes  the  book. 

C.  M.  Laymon,  The  Book  of  Revelation ,  its  message  and  meaning  (New 
York — Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1960,  $3.00),  176  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

One  third  of  L’s  book  treats  of  the  background  necessary  for  interpreting 
Revelation,  while  the  bulk  of  the  volume  analyzes  the  main  theme  of  John 
by  “an  adaptation  of  the  preterist  and  the  symbolical  methods.”  The  author  is 
now  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  and  professor  of  religion  at  Florida 
Southern  College  and  editor  of  The  International  Lesson  Annual. 

J.  Lineberry,  Vital  Word  Studies  in  I  Thessalonians.  A  Sound  Scriptural 
Presentation  Based  upon  the  Original  Greek  Text  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1960,  $2.00),  132  pp. 

Lineberry,  a  Baptist  pastor  in  Illinois  and  long-time  student  and  teacher  of 
Greek,  here  analyzes  (in  transliteration)  the  Greek  text  of  this  Epistle,  verse 
by  verse,  seeking  to  expose  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  simple  language 
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tor  the  lay  reader.  As  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  Greek  text  (Nestle’s),  he 
is  able  to  provide  a  “fuller”  translation  side  by  side  with  the  AY. 

\V.  von  Loewenich,  Paul.  His  Life  and  Work ,  trans.  G.  E.  Haiiis  (Edinburgh 
_ London:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1960,  15  s.),  ix  and  160  pp.,  map. 

This  survey  of  Paul’s  life,  work  and  thought,  translated  from  the  second 
edition  of  Paulus:  Sein  Lebcn  und  Werk  (Ruhr:  Luther  Verlag,  1949),  treats 
of  the  Apostle’s  origins,  early  life,  conversion,  journeys  and  writings,  paying 
closest  attention  to  the  Pauline  ideology,  for  “Evangelical  Christianity  is  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  up  with  it.” 

J.  C.  Margot,  Les  Epitres  de  Pierre.  C ommentaire  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides, 
1960,  paper  8.40  Sw.  fr.),  139  pp. 

In  the  preface  to  M’s  commentary,  P.  Bonnard  discusses  the  literary  genre 
of  1  Peter  and  its  themes  of  exhortation,  conflict  and  baptism  as  issues  vital 
to  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  M’s  introductions  are  concise 
and  his  commentary  ample,  making  full  use  of  the  latest  trends  of  study  and 
interpretation,  especially  in  regard  to  1  Peter.  Throughout  the  volume  the 
author  relates  both  Epistles  to  the  problems  of  the  20th  century. 

Stuttgarter  Bibelhefte  (Stuttgart:  Quell-Verlag,  1959). 

K.  Gutbrod,  Der  zweite  Korintherbrief  (DM  2.20),  51  pp. 

L.  Priiger,  Der  Hebrderbrief  (DM  2.10),  48  pp. 

W.  Warth,  Der  Jakobusbrief  (DM  2.20),  56  pp. 

In  this  series  of  popular-styled  pamphlets  on  the  books  of  the  Bible  (begun 
in  1954),  aimed  at  offering  the  layman  a  readable  and  readily  understandable 
tool  for  Bible  study,  the  average  Church  member  will  find  a  low-priced,  handy 
introduction  to  aid  his  comprehension  of  the  word  of  God.  The  commentaries 
are  meant  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  one’s  Bible.  A  special  rate  is  avail¬ 
able  if  the  volumes  are  purchased  in  groups  of  six. 

• 

C.  H.  Welch,  The  Apostle  of  the  Reconciliation  or  the  Dispensation al  Position 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Ministry  and  Epistles  of  Paul  (Banstead,  Surrey:  Berean 
Publishing  Trust,  1959,  12  s.  6  d. ) ,  viii  and  259  pp. 

In  this  reprint  of  one  of  his  earlier  (1923)  works,  Welch,  editor  of  The 
Berean  Expositor  and  a  leader  of  the  Berean  Forward  Movement,  analyzes 
Luke,  Acts,  Galatians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians  and  especially  Romans  to  find  in 
them  subtle  “dispensational  distinctions,”  and  “the  dispensational  meaning  of 
the  reconciliation.” 

A.  \\  ikenhauser,  Pauline  Mysticism.  Christ  in  the  Mystical  Teaching  of 
St.  Paul ,  trans.  J.  Cunningham  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1960,  $4.50), 
256  pp. 

1  ranslated  from  the  second  German  edition  of  his  Die  C  hristusmystik  des 
Apostels  Paulus  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1956)  [cf.  §§  2-178r— 179r],  W’s  analysis 
«»i  1  auline  mysticism  is  based  on  the  interpretation  of  key  texts  expressing 
the  “interior  religious  relationship  which  exists  between  himself— and  Christians 
generally— on  the  one  hand,  and  Christ,  the  Triumphant  Lord,  on  the  other.” 
Alter  discussing  the  meaning  of  “in  Christ,”  “of  Christ”  and  “Christ  in  us,” 
he  treats  the  nature  and  means  of  union  with  Christ,  concluding  with  a  con- 
sicteration  ot  Pauline  mysticism  in  relation  to  Oriental-Hellenic  mysticism, 
mbliography  and  indexes  are  appended. 
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R.  Wolff,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (Grand  Rapids.  Mich.: 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1960,  $2.50),  150  pp. 

In  his  introductory  chapters,  Wolff,  a  staff  member  of  the  Back  to  the  Bible 
Broadcast,  discusses  the  authorship  (Jude  is  a  half-brother  of  Jesus),  authen¬ 
ticity,  readers,  date  (64-70  or  75-80),  style  and  the  relations  of  Jude  to  Enoch 
and  The  Assumption  of  Moses.  The  bulk  of  the  text  is  a  verse-by-verse  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  betraying  considerable  research. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

P.  Althaus,  Fact  and  Faith  in  the  Kerygma  of  Today,  trails.  D.  Cairns 
(Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1960,  $1.75),  89  pp. 

This  study  of  Bultmann’s  theology  originally  appeared  as  Das  sogenannte 
Kerygma  und  der  historischc  Jesus;  Zur  Kritik  der  heutigen  Kerygma- 
Theologie,  Beitriige  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie,  Vol.  48  (Giitersloh: 
Carl  Bertelsmann  Verlag,  1958).  Althaus  strongly  criticizes  Bultmann’s 
“severance  of  the  kerygma  and  consequently  of  Christology  from  the  problem 
of  the  historical  Jesus.”  He  sides  with  G.  Bornkamm  in  insisting  that  the 
kerygma  can  be  understood  properly  only  in  the  light  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
A  supplementary  chapter  questions  the  broad  and  exclusive  use  made  by  Bult- 
mann  of  his  existential  Christology. 

F.  X.  Durrwell,  C.SS.R.,  The  Resurrection.  A  Biblical  Study ,  trans.  R. 
Sheed,  and  with  an  introduction  by  C.  Davis  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward, 
1960,  $6.00),  xx vi  and  371  pp. 

The  French  original  of  this  work  has  seen  five  editions  from  1950  to  1960 
and  has  become  a  familiar  work  of  biblical  theology.  Some  revisions  have  been 
made  for  this  translation.  Struck  by  the  thought  that  in  the  theology  of  the 
redemption  which  concentrates  on  the  aspects  of  reparation,  satisfaction  and 
merit,  the  role  of  the  Resurrection  was  long  neglected,  the  author  set  out  to 
provide  a  synthesis  of  the  NT  teaching  on  the  redemptive  significance  of  the 
Easter  mystery.  Particular  stress  is  given  to  “the  fact  that  the  death  and 
resurrection  remain  forever  actual  in  Christ  in  glory,  and  the  identification 
of  the  Church  with  Christ  in  glory.  .  .  .” 

G.  Fbeling,  Wort  und  Glaube  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1960,  paper  DM  25, 
cloth  29),  vi i  and  463  pp. 

The  Mohr-Siebeck  series  of  collected  papers  of  contemporary  theologians 
continues  with  this  volume  of  eighteen  essays  by  Prof.  Fbeling  of  Zurich, 
author  of  the  recent  Das  Wesen  dcs  christlichen  Glaubens  (1959)  [cf.  NT  A  4 
(3,  *60)  p.  310].  These  represent  a  decade  of  writing  and  lecturing;  many  of 
the  articles  first  appeared  in  ZeitT heolKirche  [cf.,  e.g.,  §§  3-435,  4-795,  5-11, 
5-57],  Dealing  chiefly  with  theological  methodology,  hermeneutics,  biblical 
theology,  Christology  and  the  like,  these  papers  have  as  their  basic  theme  the 
centrality  of  word  and  faith  as  principles  of  Reformation  theology. 

F.  Fuchs,  Zur  Frage  naeh  deni  historischen  Jesus,  Gesammelte  Aufsiitze  II 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1960,  paper  DM  21.60,  cloth  25.50),  x  and  458  pp. 

The  second  volume  of  F’s  collected  papers  [cf.  NT  A  4  (2,  ’60)  p.  191] 
contains  essays  and  lectures  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  centering  about  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Many  of  the  articles 
have  appeared  in  recent  volumes  of  ZeitT  heolKirche.  Arranged  in  chronologi- 
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cal  order  they  indicate  a  radical  change  in  the  author’s  thought:  “If  we  used 
to  interpret  the  historical  Jesus  with  the  aid  of  the  early  Christian  kerygma, 
today  we  interpret  this  kerygma  with  the  aid  of  the  historical  Jesus— both 
directions  of  interpretation  are  complementary.” 

J.  Guitton,  L’Eglise  et  VEvangile,  Eglise  et  temps  present  (Paris:  Grasset. 
1959,  paper  9.90  NF),  450  pp. 

In  his  introduction  G  states,  “The  Church  is  born  of  Jesus,  but  the  gospel  is 
born  in  the  Church.  In  fact,  Jesus  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  Church.” 
He  then  proposes  to  answer  whether  or  not  there  is  true  equivalence  or  identity 
between  Jesus  and  the  Church.  He  looks  at  the  Church  from  the  outside  as 
much  as  he  can,  in  an  attempt  to  understand  a  Protestant’s  difficulties.  Treat¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  of  the  origin,  spread  and  development  of  the  Church,  he  then 
discusses,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  three  problems  which  affect  belief  in  the 
Church:  (a)  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,  (b)  the  divergent  mentalities 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  ( c )  union  and  unity. 

R.  A.  Harrisville,  The  Concept  of  Newness  in  the  New  Testament  (Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1960,  paper  $1.95),  ix  and 

126  pp. 

In  this  word  study,  H  briefly  examines  the  lexicographical  evidence  for  the 
concept  of  “new,”  the  OT  and  NT  connotations  of  the  concept  and  its  unity  of 
usage,  especially  as  an  element  in  the  eschatology  of  the  kerygma.  He  then 
considers  at  length  the  NT  ideas  in  which  newness  is  predicated  and  concludes 
that  the  concept  “when  integrated  about  the  eschatological  theme,  brings  unity 
to  elements  in  the  New  Testament  which  till  now  have  been  regarded  as 
disparate  or  unrelated,  and  that  that  concept  with  its  attendant  aspects  of 
continuity,  contrast,  finality  and  the  dynamic  is  central  to  the  New  Testament 
literature  as  a  whole.” 

C.  Kearns,  O.P.,  The  Church,  The  Body  of  Christ  According  to  Saint  Paul, 
Doctrine  and  Life  Series  (St.  Saviour’s,  Dublin:  Dominican  Publications,  1960, 
paper  2  s.),  56  pp. 

These  four  lectures  on  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  originally  appeared  in 
the  IrEcclRec  in  1958  and  1959  [cf.  NT  A  §§  3-396;  4-447]  and  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  pamphlet  form  with  notes,  bibliography  and  indexes. 

P.  Maury,  L  Eschatologie,  Nouvelle  Serie  theologique  No.  8  (Geneva:  Labor 
et  Fides,  1959),  87  pp. 

Eschatology  is  introduced  as  a  prime  concern  in  any  religion.  Then  the 
author  develops  his  central  theme  that  an  echatology  truly  faithful  to  biblical 
revelation  must  be  rigorously  Christological.  He  treats  creation,  justification, 
redemption  and  glory  from  an  eschatological  viewpoint  and  relates  them  all 
directly  to  Chiist,  the  unique  mediator.  Our  bodily  resurrection  corresponds 

to  t  le  parousia  of  C  hrist ;  eternal  glory  is  the  possession  of  Christ  in  knowledge 
and  love.  a 


R  ,Mei?«5£ld  and^-  Abendmahl  und  Opfer  (Stuttgart:  Schwaben- 

verlag,  1960,  paper  DM  5.90),  163  pp. 

This  latest  publication ^of  the  “Sammlung”  contains  a  report  by  H.  Asmussen, 

*  S  urndfrstanding-  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  P.  Meinhold, 

h  t  t  a,n  -J1,  lu.lc  stud-v  °f  dle  Eucharist  by  E.  Iserloh,  a  summary  of  the 

"Aw rte^ynLctoannCOnClUdinS  0n  PUrP°Se  °f  the 
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P.  S.  Minear,  Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
j  Westminster  Press,  1960,  $6.00),  294  pp. 

A  result  of  M’s  extensive  work  for  the  Theological  Commission  on  Christ 
and  the  Church  (Faith  and  Order  Department  of  the  W.  C.  C.),  this  study 
of  the  NT  metaphors  and  symbols  for  the  Church  is  an  analysis  of  ninety-six 
such  figures  in  their  immediate  NT  context  “with  a  view  to  disclosing  their 
more  certain  connotations  and  tracing  their  mutual  interactions.”  Summary 
treatment  is  accorded  certain  minor  images  in  order  to  treat  more  fully  those 
concerning  the  Church  as  the  people  of  God,  as  the  brotherhood  of  the  holy, 
and  more  especially  as  the  body  of  Christ.  A  final  chapter  examines  the 
interrelations  of  the  various  images  in  their  totality,  their  interpenetration  and 
their  original  conceptual  significance. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  Kerygma  und  historischer  Jesus  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  1960,  paper  17.80  Sw.  fr.),  192  pp. 

This  is  a  translation  of  R’s  original  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus, 
Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  25  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1959)  [cf. 
NT  A  3  (3,  ’59)  p.  328],  in  which  he  examines  the  new  trend  of  German 
studies  of  the  kerygma  and  the  historical  Jesus  as  represented  in  the  works 
of  Bornkamm,  Kasemann  and  Fuchs.  This  translation  is  fully  indexed. 

O.  J.  F.  Seitz,  One  Body  and  One  Spirit.  A  Study  of  the  Church  in  the  Nczv 
Testament  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press,  1960,  $4.25),  188  pp. 

In  this  examination  of  the  NT  Church,  S  traces  its  OT  roots  (including  re¬ 
flections  on  Qumran),  its  earliest  origins  in  the  NT,  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  seen  in  the  Pauline  writings,  paying  close  attention  to  the  origin  of 
orders  and  the  canon  of  Scripture.  He  ends  with  a  plea  for  the  unity  envisioned 
by  Paul.  The  book  is  equipped  with  a  brief  bibliography,  a  Scripture  index 
and  a  general  index. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

R.  H.  Bainton,  Early  Christianity,  Anvil  Books  No.  49  (Princeton,  N.J.: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1960,  paper  $1.25),  187  pp. 

In  this  original  paperback,  the  Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Yale  University  briefly  surveys  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Church  from  the  early  persecutions  to  the  great  Donatist  and  Arian  controver¬ 
sies,  ending  with  a  consideration  of  the  Byzantine  Church.  More  than  half  the 
book  is  given  over  to  brief  but  well-selected  citations  from  pertinent  docu¬ 
ments  and  “readings”  from  pertinent  contemporary  literature.  A  select  bib¬ 
liography,  chronological  table  and  index  complete  the  volume. 

F.  S.  Bodenheimer,  Animal  and  Man  in  Bible  Lands,  Collection  de  Travaux 
de  l’Academie  internationale  d’Histoire  des  sciences,  No.  10  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1960,  36  gld.),  viii  and  232  pp. 

Translated  by  the  author  himself  (before  his  death  in  1959)  from  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ha-hai  be-artzot  ha-miqrah  (Jerusalem,  1950),  this  comprehensive 
study  of  Middle  Eastern  fauna  briefly  and  clearly  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
ancient  zoology  of  the  Bible  lands.  The  introductory  chapters  cover  the  Tertiary 
and  Pleistocene  eras.  Subsequent  chapters  investigate  animals  in  the  life  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  Egypt  and  Palestine  with  observations  on  related  topics, 
e.g.,  Greco-Roman  studies  of  Middle  East  fauna,  animal  sacrifices  in  the  Bible, 
Frazer’s  Analysis  of  Comparative  Folklore.  The  volume  is  thoroughly  indexed. 
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W  Corswant,  A  Dictionary  of  Life  in  Bible  Times,  Completed  and  Illustrated 
bv  £  Urech,  trans.  A.  Heathcote,  foreword  by  A.  Parrot  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1960,  $6.50),  309  pp.,  illustrated. 

Primarily  intended  for  religious  instructors  of  young  people,  this  illustrated 
reference  work  of  Bible  life  and  customs,  with  entries  ranging  from  a  few 
lines  to  several  columns,  all  arranged  in  dictionary  form  and  thoroughly  cross- 
referenced.  is  a  concise,  non-technical  handbook  for  student  and  teacher  alike. 
Entries  cover  secular  and  religious  life  and  flora  and  fauna,  to  the  exclusion 
of  political  history  and  geography  and  theological  or  literary  questions.  The 
work  was  originally  published  as  Dictionnaire  d’archeologie  biblique  (Neucha- 
tel:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1956),  edited  from  the  notes  of  the  late  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Religions  and  of  Biblical  Archaeology  at  Neuchatel. 

J.  Doresse,  The  Secret  Books  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Gnostic  Coptic  manuscripts  discovered  at  Chenoboskion,  trans.  P.  Mairet 
(New  York:  Viking,  1960,  $6.50),  xvii  and  445  pp.,  11  illustrations. 

For  this  English  edition  of  his  Les  l-ivres  secrets  des  Gnostiques  d’Lgypte 
(Paris:  Plon,  1958),  D  has  revised  and  augmented  his  text  considerably.  The 
work  surveys  our  knowledge  of  Gnosticism  prior  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  dis¬ 
coveries  and  then  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  and  of  the 
contents  of  the  codices.  An  appendix  contains  an  English  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas  with  brief  introduction  and  notes  and  an  index  of  references 
to  the  canonical  Gospels.  This  appendix  thus  covers  much  of  the  same  ground 
as  the  second  of  D’s  volumes  on  the  MSS,  L’Evangile  selon  Thomas  (1959). 

Jahrbuch  fur  An  tike  und  Christentum,  1  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1958,  DM 
13.90),  160  pp.,  8  plates;  2  (1959,  DM  17.50),  185  pp.,  14  plates. 

Edited  by  the  Franz  Joseph  Dolger-Institut  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  this 
annual  is  designed  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Antike  und  Christentum,  the 
journal  begun  by  Dolger  in  1929  and  discontinued  during  World  War  II. 
Each  volume  contains  articles  (including  Dolger’s  “Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Kreuzzeichens  ),  book  reviews  and  supplementary  articles  for  volumes 
already  published  of  the  Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  (“Aethiopia, 
Amen,  Constantius/  etc.).  In  general  the  papers  deal  with  early  Christian  art, 
archaeology,  literature  and  history. 


K.  Kenyon,  Archaeology  in  the  Holy  Land  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
1960,  $6.95),  326  pp.,  illustrated. 


Miss  Ks  archaeological  history  of  the  Holy  Land  brings  up  to  date  Al¬ 
bright  s  classic  work  on  the  subject  and  provides  a  complete,  consecutive  survey 
o!  the  present  state  oi  affairs  for  both  the  general  reader  and  the  professional 
student.  1  lie  latter  will  be  pleased  to  find  unusually  numerous,  pottery  and 
artifact  drawings.  Miss  K  naturally  leans  heavily  on  her  own  excavations  at 
ci  ic  10  and  t  leir  extraordinary  lower  levels,  but  without  in  any  way  neglecting 

tie  .many  important  OT  sites.  Her  survey,  however,  does  not  concern 
itself  with  N1  excavations. 


J.  Leiioldt  AND  H.-M.  Schenke,  Koptisch-gnostische  Schriften  aus  den 

Ztyrl‘Su  °uCCi  A°y-Hamadi,  Theologische  Forschung  20  (Hamburg- 
Bergstedt.  Herbert  Reich-Evangehscher  Verlag,  1960,  DM  6),  84  pp. 

known  th??  tW°  iu,thoIrrs °n  the  NaS  Hammadi  MSS  is  already  well 

then  articles  in  I  heolLitZeit  over  the  past  three  years.  The  present 
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volume  contains  translations  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (Leipoldt),  the  Gospel 
of  Philip  and  the  Hypostasis  of  the  Ar chons  (Schenke),  the  texts  of  which 
appear  in  the  photographic  edition  of  P.  Labib  ( Coptic  Gnostic  Papyri  in  the 
Coptic  Museum  at  Old  Cairo,  Vol.  I,  1956).  An  introduction  is  provided  for 
each  work;  L  furnishes  additional  notes  on  Thomas;  and  there  is  a  select 
bibliography  by  S. 

A.  H.  R.  E.  Paap,  Nomina  Sacra  in  the  Greek  Papyri  of  the  First  Five  Centu¬ 
ries  A.D.  The  Sources  and  Some  Deductions,  Papyrologica  Lugduno-Batava, 
Vol.  YIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1959,  40  gld.,  by  subscription  30  gld.),  x  and  127  pp. 

This  treatise,  by  the  Professor  of  Classics  in  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  L.  Traube’s  Nomina  sacra  (1907),  adducing  a 
great  deal  of  new  evidence  for  the  earlier  period  and  reassessing  Traube’s 
analysis.  After  discussing  Traube’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  contraction  of 
the  nomina  sacra  and  outlining  subsequent  theories,  P  tabulates  and  analyzes 
the  evidence  from  the  papyri.  Rejecting  all  these  theories,  P  attributes  the 
origin  of  contraction  to  a  practice  of  the  Jews  writing  in  Greek  who  introduced 
the  practice  into  Christian  circles  where  it  then  spread  to  the  fifteen  nomina 
sacra . 

E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  S.J.,  The  Monks  of  Qumran  as  Depicted  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  With  Translations  in  English  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1960, 
$5.50),  xvi  and  272  pp.,  6  illustrations,  3  diagrams. 

In  the  two  roughly  equal  parts  of  this  study  of  the  Qumranites  as  a  religious 
community,  S  first  discusses  very  briefly  the  background  of  ’Qumran  (dis¬ 
covery,  site,  buildings,  economy,  date,  Teacher  of  Righteousness)  and  then 
analyzes  the  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of  the  community.  Then,  in  the  second 
half,  he  provides  his  own  translations  (arranged  in  logical  sequence)  of  those 
documents  which  bear  on  the  beliefs  and  way  of  life  of  the  group.  A  select 
bibliography  of  books  and  articles,  footnotes  for  various  chapters,  and  three 
indexes  complete  the  volume. 

G.  F.  Vicedom,  Das  Abendmahl  in  den  J ungen  Kirchen  (Miinchen:  Chr. 
Kaiser  Verlag,  1960,  paper  DM  2),  44  pp. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  trace  the  teaching  of  the  “Younger  Churches” 
regarding  the  Lord’s  Supper  but  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  actual 
practice.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
Eucharist  of  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

G.  F.  Vicedom,  Die  Taufc  unter  den  Hciden  (Miinchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag, 
1960,  paper  DM  2),  52  pp. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  the  practice  of  baptism  among  contemporary 
heathen  peoples  who  have  taken  up  membership  in  the  so-called  “Younger 
Churches.”  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  study  will  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and  encourage  all  Christians  to  rethink  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  own  baptism.  This  is  not  a  dogmatic  treatise  but  presents  an 
account  of  the  reality  and  effect  of  baptism  in  concrete  circumstances. 
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LIST  OF  ABSTRACTORS 

Where  no  city  is  mentioned  abstractors  are  from  Weston  College.  Heythrop 
(England),  Innsbruck  (Austria),  Los  Gatos  (Calif.),  Louvain  (Belgium),  Montreal, 
Pymble  (N.S.W.,  Australia),  West  Baden  (Ind.)  and  Weston  designate  theological 
seminaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  those  cities. 

Alger  (BA)  Upholland  College,  England;  Armbruster  (CJA)  West  Baden;  Bag- 
garly  (JDB)  West  Baden;  Barry  (WAB)  ;  Bennish  (LJB)  West  Baden;  Bertrand 
(RPB)  •  Bligh  (JFB1)  Prof.  NT,  Heythrop;  Blinder  (JBz)  Prof.  NT,  Passau, 
Germany;  Bourke  (MB)  Prof.  OT,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y. ;  Buckley  (MJB)  Los  Gatos; 
Biirck  (RB)  Prof.  SS,  Trichinopoly,  India;  Cain  (HJC)  ;  Callahan  (ERC)  Prof. 
Dogmatic  Theology;  Cardoni  (AAC)  ;  Casanovas  (JCs)  ;  Cobb  (JHC)  Department 
of  English  and  Speech,  University  of  Kentucky;  Collins  (JJC)  Prof.  NT  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  Greek;  Creighton  (JJCr)  West  Baden;  Dahood  (MD)  Prof.  Biblical  Languages 
and  Geography,"  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome;  Dalton  (WJD)  Prof.  NT, 
Pymble;  Daly  (RJD)  ;  DePaoli  (DAD)  Los  Gatos;  Doherty  (KFD)  ;  Eager  (BE) 
Upholland  College,  England;  Gallagher  (KEG)  West  Baden;  Gerard  (EOG)  ;  Gil- 
mour  (SMacLG)  Prof.  NT,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  Newton,  Mass.; 
Giroux  (LG)  Montreal;  Greaney  (FPG)  ;  Griffin  (RBG)  ;  Grispino,  S.M.  (JAG) 
Prof.  NT,  Marist  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gunnes,  O.P.  (EG)  Oslo;  Hallen 
(EH)  ;  Hamilton  (WJH)  ;  Hezel  (HJH)  ;  Hurd  (JCH)  Ass’t.  Prof.  NT,  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  Austin,  Texas;  Johnston  (LJ)  Prof.  NT,  Ushaw  College, 
Durham,  England;  Kijauskas  (GKK)  ;  Kilmartin  (EJK)  Dean,  Prof.  Dogmatic 
Theology;  Linss  (WCL)  Prof.  NT,  Central  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebr. ;  Lusch  (DJL)  ;  McKendrick  (NGM)  West  Baden;  MacRae  (GWM)  ; 
Marrow  (SBM)  ;  Martinez  (ERM)  Los  Gatos;  Merk  (OM)  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg;  Middendorf  (RJM)  West  Baden;  Moriarty  (FLM)  Prof.  OT  and  Hebrew; 
Mott  (JKM)  West  Baden;  North  (RN)  Prof.  Archaeology,  Pontifical  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute,  Jerusalem;  O’Rourke  (JO’R)  Prof.  NT,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia;  Ostiguy 
(AO)  Montreal;  Plamondon  (LP)  Montreal;  de  la  Potterie  (IdlP)  Prof.  SS, 
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